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ART AND LIFE. 


* BY RIOHARD WATSON GILDER. 





§arp the Poet unto the Seer : 
how shall I learn to tell 
What I know of Heaven and Hell? 
I speak, but to ashes turn 
The passions that in me burn. 
I shout to the skies, but I hear 
No answer from gods or men. 
Shall I throw in the sea my pen, 
Rest, and give over the strife, 
And sink in a voiceless life? 


laid the Seer to the Poet: Arise 
And give to the seas and the skies 
The message that in thee burns. 
Thrice speak, though the blue sky turns 
Deaf ears, and the ocean spurns 
Thy call ; though men despise 
The word that from out thy heart 
Flameth ; do thou thy part. 
Thrice speak it, aloud, I say, 
Then go, released, on thy way; 
Live thou deeply and wise, 
Suffer as never before, 
Know joy, till it cuts to the quick, 
Bat the apple, Life, to the core. 
m ¢ 
rere. | es blessed, by thy sick 
Whom thou in thy weakness nursed. 
With thy strength, the weak enduc ; 
Be praised when ‘twere better to blame ; 
In the home of thy spirit be true, 


“Though the voice of the street cry shame. 


Be silent till all is do 

Then return, in the light of the sun, 

And once more sing. 

Oh, then fling : 

Inte music thy soul! Tell the skies 

Again all thy thoughts; O! be strong 

Thy voice as the voice of the waves, as the voice 

of the trees ; 

Tell the blast 

Phat shall shudder as onward it flies 

With thy word, with thy song; 

Tell the skies, 

-And the world, that shall listen at last. 
New Yors Crry. 
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BALLADE OF THE FAIR SOB- 
CERESS. 


(OLD Frencu.) 





BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 





Strait is the Sorcerer's house and tall 
(Bars of brass to a golden gate), 

Red vines cling to the wet, gray wall 
(Blood-red threads in the woof of Fate). 


A dameel sits at her ’broidery-frame, 
Purple berries and white flowérs 

‘Broidereth she ’round a heart aflame ; 
Never a hand go skilled as hers! 


“Father, why are ye now go grave? 
Dark and gloomy of mien, withal?"’ 
“A youth's lost soul at my hands they crave 
Ere winds wax chill and the dead leaves 
fall.” 


“Nay, fear nothing, and trust my skill! 
(Doul and merrim=nt, tears and glee), 
Bure the Seven shall have their will 
(Torn red leaves on a ruined tree).” 


“Dangh‘er, see! Down the crooked street 
The franklin’s son, full gay and tall, 
Leadetha maiden, young and sweet ; 
These shall wed when the dead leaves fall.” 


“Nay, that never may be,” she said 
(Bars of brass to a golden gate), 
red-gold web of her locks she spread 
red threads in the woof of Fate). 








‘Pll draw his heart in a shining net 
(Fetters and links of red-gold hair) ; 
All save me shall he well forget 
(Shame and sin for a soul’s despair).” 


A maiden treadeth the street alone 
(Little grey clouds in a windy sky), 

Pale her cheek, and she maketh moan 
(Days grow dark as the swallows fly). 


A dameel sits at her *broidery-frame ; 
Dull black berries and red tlowérs 
*Broidereth she, round a heart aflame ; 

Never a hand go skilled as hers! 


** Lady—hearken for fair mercy ! 
Seal, I pray thee, our promised troth ; 
Sure I have lost my soul for thee ; 
Bride and brother have perished both. 


** Sweet, havo I served thine honor well? 
(Tree-tops swing in the autumn wind) 
My brother cursed thee erewhile—and fell 
(Stars are bright, but the dead are blind). 


** How! Ye have slain your young brothér! 
(Woe for many and Death for three) 
I'll have none such a wild lovér; 
Bring no murderer’s troth to me. 


‘* Surely this is a goodly prayer! 
(Hear her laugh as sho leans above) 
* Go, seek your damozel meek and fair— 
Stay—I mind me she died for love. 


** Come, we'll sever as comrades should ; 
Taste this cup ere we part for aye. 
Rare is the rose-red wine, and good. 
Drink! And kiss me, and go your way!” 


‘Now, where is your brother, dear, my son?” 
** Dead he lies by the white watér ; 
Mother, my doom’s dark web is done, 
Wove by the sorcerer’s fair daughtér. 


“* Between these stars and the pale, grey morn, 
Death lifts his hand for my soul to flee, 
Ob, when I shall win to Heaven’s bourne, 
What will Prince Gabriel say to me?” 


‘* Past Heaven's bourne ye shall never win 
(Bars of brass to a golden gate), 
So red ye have stained your soul with sin 
(Blood-red threads in the woof of Fate) !” 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 





HAS SPRING COME BACK? 
(On a Warm Dar In DECEMBER.) 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Has Spring come back? Is this the May 
That makes the air so bland to-day? 
The violets are glad to kaow— 
The waiting flowers begin to blow— 
Green things are blithe along the way. 


“ What happy spell,” I hear them say, 
‘*Has turned December into May?” 
Each to the other, ‘‘ Do you know, 
Has Spring come back?” 


Nay! Love is he who warms the day 
And turns December into May. 
And happy things begin to grow, 
Made glad by Love’s own overflow, 
And answer to his ardent ray, 
Spring has come back. 
Bostox, Mass. 


JUDICIAL REFORMS. 


BY THE HON. SAMUEL F. MILLER, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE ONITED STATES, 








In all highly civilized nations, where the 
science of jurisprudence has kept pace with 
the advance of the people and government 
in other directions, the delay in administer- 
ing justice between individuals has been a 
standing reproach, and one which noim- 
provement in the law itself, or its mode of 
administration, seems to have essentially 
modified. So true is this, that it has even 
been suggested, that any system of judicial 
procedure, which administers law as a cul- 
tivated science, finds a necessity, in the e?- 


fort to administer fulland complete justicel 
that it shall be done slowly. Toa certain 
extent there may be a sound principle in 
this idea, but neither the suffering litigants, 
nor the profession on whose aid they are 
bound to rely, nor the legislators whose at- 
tention has been called to the subject, have 
been willing to accept of this delay as one 
of the essential conditions of a wise juris- 
prudence or healthy administration of the 
law. We find in probably every State con- 
stitution, as well asin that of the federal 
Union, the recognition of the right to a 
spéedy, as well as impartial, trial; and the 
experience of every one connected with 
the courts fully exemplifies the observation 
that tardy justice is often the grossest in- 
justice. 

Aud while we concede with pleasure that, 
in perfecting the abstract rules by which 
the right is determined between parties and 
in the geteral course of procedure by which 
that right is to be established, the law has 
made progress corresponding with other 
practical sciences, it is with regret that we 
find ourselves unable to note an equal ad- 
vance in that other essential of perfect jus- 
tice, its speedy administration. 

Perhaps, if we consider the circumstan- 
ces under which the federal courts adminis- 
ter the law, the extent of territory over 
which each court has jurisdiction, and the 
distance which litigants and witnesses may 
be compelled to travel, the two reviews al- 
lowed in a large number of cases—first to 
the Circuit Court and then to the Supreme 
Court—and the expense and delay neces- 
sarily incident to reaching this latter Court 
from remote parts of the Union, there has 
been heretofore as little real cause for com- 
plaint in these Courts asin any of the State 
Courts, and much less than there isin most 
ofthem. And notwithstanding the vast in- 
crease of litigation in the Federal Courts, 
both of original and appellate jurisdiction— 
an increase of which very few persons have 
any just conception—the recent addition of 
nine circuit judges tothe system, and the 
readiness with which Congress makes new 
districts, and with them new district judg- 
es, when needed, leaves no reason to sup- 
pose that there will be any greater delay in 
the dispatch of business in the Circuit and 
District Courts, than has been usual and 
customary up to this time. 

But it is far otherwise with the Supreme 
Court, both in regard to the present con- 
dition of the business before it, and in 
reference to the prospect in the future. 

That Court has for many years past been 
about two years behind itsdocket. That is 
to say, though there may have been at the 
close of each term some cases reached in 
less than two years from their being placed 
on the docket, it is still true that, take them 
altogether, more cases fail to reach their 
first call on that docket within two years 
from thetime the record is filed in the 
Court than are called inside of that period. 

But this does not give a just view of the 
delay in cases appealed tothat Court. The 
appeal may be taken, and the supersedeas 
bond filed in the Court where judgment is 
rendered almost a year before it is docketed, 
and yet be in time to prevent a dismissal. 

It is always some months after the case 
is heard in the Supreme Court and decided, 
before the mandate of that Court can be 
filed in the Court below, and action had on 
it there. So that it may be fairly and safe- 
ly atfirmed, that an average period of three 
years elapses in cases appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, between the time when the 








judgment is rendered in the Court below and 
the time when it reaches that Court again 
for execution, if it be affirmed with no un- 
usual delay. 

This does not look like speedy justice. 
It is to be observed, that the large sums 
for which judgments are usually rendered 
io Federal Courts, and the great value of 
the property or rights disposed of make 
delay valuable to those who have to pay the 
money, or who retain and use the property. 
It is, therefore, a standing premium for 
continued contestation, while it often in- 
volves the financial ruin of the party who 
could be saved by the prompt enforcement 
of his judgment or decree. 

It may be said that, in this respect, the 
condition of things is not worse in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States than in the 
appella‘e Courts of many of the States; and 
so Common is the grievance, that ifit were 
likely to grow no worse in the Supreme 
Court of the United States than it is, these 
remarks would not have been published. 

But the docket of the present term of 
that Court, at its recent commencement, 
on the second Monday of October, makes it 
very clear that this Court cannot hope to 
keep as nearly up withits business as it 
has done. It was only by the most extra- 
ordinary labor and exertion that it has done 
89 for years past. 

By adjourning in the late spring to Octo- 
ber, and then sitting six and seven months 
continuously, from October to the middle 
of May, they have been able to dispose of 
twice as many cases as formerly. But this 
has not diminished the docket. Oa the 
contrary, the docket of this term shows, 
notwithstanding all this extra labor, a clear 
gain of fifty cases over any former docket; 
and the docket of each term for years past 
has largely exceeded its predecessor. This 
additional number is as many cases as the 
Court formerly decided in aterm. And the 
Court now decides annually six to eight 
times as many cases, involving pecuniary 
interests vastly larger and questions quite 
as important as the same Court did, thirty 
or forty years ago, under Marshall, Story, 
and their associates. The judges of that 
Court are inno sense to blame for this. It 
is believed thatthey sit more hours in the 
day, and more days in the year, to hear ar- 
gument, than any appellate Court in the 
United States, besides the duty which they 
are by law compelled to perform on the 
circuit. And itis quite certain that cases 
are not delayed in theirhands; for they de- 
cide them, and deliver opinions, as fast as 
they are submitted. Thatis to say, that 
as fast as the bar can argue and submit 
their cases, the Court promptly decides 
them. The Court has also, with a view to 
expediting business, made a rule, still fur- 
ther curtailing the time allowed counsel in 
argument. 

It is therefore beyond controversy, that 
the only remedy that can be found for the 
present delay, and for preventing its certain 
future increase, must be sought in legisla- 
tion. 

It is a very common, but a very erro. 
neous idea, that this relief may be found in 
an increase of the number of judges of the 
Court. But as theCourt now decides cases 


as rapidly as they are submitted to it, it is 
clear that the delay arises from no want of 
judicial force. Ifthe number of judges 
were greater, it would be more likely to 
impede than to expedite business; for as 
every judge now gives his full considera. 





tion to every case, the inerease of the num. 
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ber of judges would only increase the num- 
ber of those called to consider each case, 
and thusadd to the chances of delay by 
some one not being ready to decide. 

This Court has never pursued the prac- 
tice, so common inother appellate Courts, 
of distributing the cases among its mem- 
bers, and leaving the judge to whom the 
case is allotted, to write his opinion, and 
present it to the Court for approval, before 
the case is decided, Nor do they, as this 
mode of doing business often requires, 
take the cases home for a vacation to write 
their opinions. May it be long before they 
adopteither of these practices. For it is 
not possible but that, im the practice just 
stated, the decision and the opinion will be 
mainly the decision of one judge, instead 
of the whole Court. The natural and rea- 
sonable deference of the other judges to- 
ward the one who has been delegated to 
decide the case and write the opinion, will 

require a very clear case and very strong 
conviction to induce them to overrule his 
judgment; which will never be ,the result 
of more elaborate examination than the 
other jndge gave it. Nor is there any rea- 
son to believe thatthe number of cases lit- 
igated in the Courts of original jurisdiction 
will probably diminish hereafter. The 
great increase of the admirality jurisdic- 
tion; the bankrupt law soon to be renewed ; 
the enforcement by legal means of the in- 
ternal revenue laws; together with the or- 
dinary increase in population and wealth— 
all foreshadow the continued growth of 
litigation in the Federal Courts. 
What, then, can be done in the premises? 
We venture to throw outa few sugges- 
tions in regard to what legislation might 
do, in the hope that the attention of those 
interested inthe matter, and of those who 
have the power and whose duty itis to 
consider it, may be drawn to the subject. 
First. Tne number of cases on the docket 
of the present term, brought into the Court 
by appeal from, or writ of error to, the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, is 
fifteen, and from the other Territories six. 
When the docket of this Court did not ex- 
ceed thirty or forty cases per annum, and 
when of these only three or four came from 
the District of Columbia, there was both 
propriety and convenierce in having the 
Supreme Court of the Nation act asthe ap. 
pellate Court over the Nation’s capital. But 
since the business of the higher Court has 
go vastly increased that injustice arises from 
delays, and since the cases from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia constitute such a large 
proportion of that increase, different con- 
siderations apply. The Supreme Court sits 
asthe ordinary appellate tribunal of the 
Courts of the District, in which all cases 
tried in the latter may be reviewed, where 
the matter in controversy amounts to two 
thousand dollars. Andeven this limitation 
does not apply, when one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court can be induced to cer- 
tify that the question is one of such general 
interest as to justify the appeal. 
Now, it is difficult to see why any other 
cases should be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the District 
Court than cases ofthe same character 
that are carried from the State Court to 
that Court. Whenever a case involves a 
question of federal jurisdiction or the con- 
struction of federal law, or when any other 
of the questions specified inthe twenty- 
fifth section of the judiciary act are in- 
volved in the case, let it come up by writ of 
error to the highest federal Court for solu- 
tion. This would work no injustice to 
parties interested in other cases. As the 
Courts of the District are now organized, 
the cases are tried at nisi prius, before one 
judge. An appeal or writ of error is then 
allowed, or in some other mode the case is 
subject to review before the judges sitting 
in banc. This gives the party one review 
by a Court quite competent to decide the 
ordinary common law questions, and it 
gives as full an appeal as parties have in 
the federal or in the State Courts. No rea. 
son is perceived why they should have 
more. 

Second. Appeals in chancery cases bring 
up all the questions of fact as well as law 
involved in the trial below. And whenever 
Congress offlate years has conferred juris- 
dietion on the Supreme Cosart in a new 
class of cases, they use the word “appeal,” 
which technically brings up the facts on all 








the evidence, instead of the writ of error, 
which only brings forreview some point 
of law decided by the inferior Court. 

Now, the experience of all observing 
practitioners is, that the examination of 
these questions of fact from a printed re- 
cord consumes more time in argument and 
in the consideration of the Court, than any 
other class of cases, and the result is gener- 
ally less satisfactory. For while the bar 
submit with commendable deference to the 
decisions of that high Court on questions of 
law, neither the lawyer nor his client are 
often satisfied with the judgment rendered 
against them on the facts ofa case. And 
this is not unreasonable. For the judges 
who see and know nothing of the men who 
testify, or of their manners, or intelligence, 
and who are often not more gifted in ana- 
lyzing and sifting testimony than others, 
are not more likely to be right on account 
of their numbers, though it be otherwise in 
regard to the law. 

If, therefore, some system were devised 
by which all cases, whether of chancery or 
admiralty cognizance, should come to this 
Court only as cases at law come, it would 
relieve the Court very much. ‘lhis was the 
system which prevailed from the organiza- 
tion of the Court in 1789 untilthe act of 
Congress of 1803, a period of fourteen years, 
and it is believed it might be restored now 
with advantage to the general administra- 
tion of justice. 

Third. But the simple and effectual rem- 
edy, which would bring sure and perma- 
nent relief to the litigants who crowd the 
Court, is toenlarge the sum which now 
limits the jurisdiction of the Court on ap- 
peal or writ oferror. That sum is now 
$5,000. 

We are not fully advised in the matter, 
but believe from some little inquiry into 
the subject, that fully half the cases ar- 
gued and decided in the Supreme Court are 
controversies for amounts less than $8,000. 
Nor is the time consumed in the argument 
and decision of these cases, asa general 
rule, less than in cases invelving much 
larger sums. The length of the argument, 
the fierceness of the contest, and the intri- 
cacy and the difficulty of the questions, are 
as great over $5,000—just enough to bring 
the case to the Court—as over sums of 
$100,000 or $200,000. We may therefore 
safely assume that, if no case could here- 
after be brought to the Supreme Court, in 
which there was less than $10,000 involved, 
the labors of that Court would be reduced 
by fully half what they are at present. 

We are aware that there is a repugnance, 
seemingly founded in a strong sense of jus- 
tice, to depriveing a party of his right of 
appeal. But we are persuaded that a few 
considerations will show that this sentiment 
should not prevail against the stronger 
necessity for more speedy justice. 

All sound jurists and law makers have 
acknowledged the necessity of limiting the 
right of appeal by the amount in contro- 
versy ; and this limit is fixed by reference to 
the dignity of the appellate tribunal, its 
capacity for doing the business which may 
come before it, and the delay and expense 
involved in the appeal. In regard to all 
these elements of the proposition, the sum 
which governs appeals tothe Supreme 
Court of the United States should be very 
large. 

This was fixed at $2,000 on the organiza- 
tion of the Court in 1789. Since then the 
territorial extent of the country has been 
doubled, its population is ten times as 
large, andthe number of cases each year 
in the federal Courts, and especially 
in the Supreme Court, is perhaps! twenty 
times now what it was for the twenty years 
succeeding that period. 

But this gives no just idea of the added 
necessity for rapidly disposing of cases in 
Courts. The speed and rush with which 
business is now carried on, as compared 
with what it was even fifty years ago, can 
hardly be realized, and it leaves no time for 
the man immersed in the pursuits of life to 
sit down and await the event of a protracted 
litigation, though it may involve his all. 
He can better afford to compromise or 
abandon a claim in which he has been sus. 
tained by a judgment in his favor, than to 
waste time, or do without the money until 
it can be decided again. 

What, then, would the men who fixed up. 
on $2,000 as the limit of appeal in 1789 





now do, if called on to fix a sum under the 
existing circumstances of the Court and the 
times? Or, rather, if $2,000 was then a wise 
limit, what would be a proper one now? 
Again: there has never been any complaint 
that the man who loses in the Circuit Court, 
when the sum in controversy is below 
$2,000, can have no appeal; yet his right is 
as strong as if thesum were over that 
amount. And it is remarkable, that those 
who are afraid to increase the sum which in 
a civil case admits of appeal, have never 
advocated any change in the law which re- 
fuses to a man whose life or liberty has been 
forfeited by the judgment of a single judge, 
any review of his case, either by appeal or 
writ of error. If we were at liberty to 
choose, we would much prefera system 
which gave an appealin cases involving 
property rights only where the sum in con- 
troversy amounted to $10,000, and which at 
the same time gave to every man on whom 
the sentence of death or imprisonment was 
passed a writ of error, to the present sys- 
tem, which denies to the latter any review 
whatever, and gives it to property rights 
involving only $5,000. 





THE RELIEF OF THE SUPREME 
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BY THE HON. STANLEY MATTHEWS, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Tue subject of relieving the Supreme 

Court of the United States from the arrears 
of its business, and preventing their future 
accumulation, has for some years attracted 
the attention of those interested. It has 
been presented from time to time to the pro_ 
fession throughout the country, and been 
discussed by lawyers. Various measures 
of relief have been put into proper legisla. 
tive shape and introduced in Congress. 
Unfortunately, the subject is not one of 
general popular interest, althcugh it in- 
volves great public iaterests. It has been 
difficult to impress the minds of Congress- 
men with the necessity of action; it has 
been still more difficult to produce that 
concurrence of opinion in favor of one 
particuler mode of relief which is necessary 
to insure the passage of any. It has hap- 
pened, therefore, that bills introduced for 
the purpose have either never come out of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to which 
they have been referred, or, if reported, 
have not excited sufficient interest to put 
them upon their passage. 
There is, however, a continued pressure 
in favor of some appropriate action. The 
court is not less than three years behind 
its docket; though fully equipped with a 
full bench of able-bodied men, up to the 
beginning of the present term, it has not 
been able to make any gain in its rate of 
progress. The arrearage still continues, 
and even grows; and now the force of the 
bench is reduced by the present incapacity 
from ill health of one of its members. An 
appeal to the present Congress for immedi- 
ate relief is, therefore, pressingly made. 
In the hope of directing and concentrating 
public opinion in favor of a feasible and 
practicable measure of relief, the present 
article is written. 

On the 5th of January, 1886, a bill was 
introduced into the Senate by Mr. Jackson, 
one of the Senators from Tennessee, now 
Circuit Judge of the Sixth Circuit, and 
about the same time also in the House of 
Representatives. It was styled ‘A bill to 
Define and Regulate the Jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the United States.” It was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and its principal provisions 
were set out and recommended by the At- 
torney-General in his annual report to Con- 
gress. Itis based, in the main, upon the 
scheme contained in a bill originally pre- 
pared and urged by the late Judge David 
Davis when one of the Senators from Illi- 
nois, which, however, it modifies and, as 
the writer thinks, greatly improves. An 
explanation of its features and of its ex- 
pected operation furnishes the strongest 
argument in its support. 

It is to be premised that the courts of the 
United States, as now organized, are com- 
posed, first, of District Courts; second, of 
Circuit Courts; and third, of the Supreme 
Court. The territory of the United States 
is divided into nine judicial circuits, and 

each circuit contains one or more districts. 





There is a Circuit Judge for each circuit, a 





<= 
District Judge holding court in one or 
more districts, and one Justice of the gy. 
preme Court is assigned to each circuit, 
wherein he is by statute required to hold 
court once in two years. The District 
Judges exercise in the District Courts ex. 
clusive jurisdiction in certain cases, but 
the Circuit Court is the principal court of 
original jurisdiction. That may be held 
either by a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
a Circuit Judge, or a District Judge, or by 
any two of them. It also has appellate 
jurisdiction in certain cases from the Dis. 
trict Courts, and appeals and writs of error 
lie to review its judgments and decrees in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 

The judiciary bill now proposed will 
operate to modify the jurisdiction of these 
courts while it retains their names and re. 
lation. One of its principal features is to 
transfer to the District Courts, in addition 
to the original jurisdiction they exercise 
now by law, all the original jurisdiction at 
present exercised by the Circuit Courts, 
The District Courts will then be the only 
courts of original jurisdiction, all suits and 
prosecutions will be commenced in them, 
and all cases transferable from state courts 
before final judgment by removal will be 
removed into them. The Circuit Court wil 
be made an intermediate court of appeal, 
as it was named in Judge Davis’s original 
measure. It will consist of three Circuit 
Judges, two to be appointed in each circuit 
in addition to the one now in office. The 
court will be held by these three judges 
just as the Circuit Court is now held in each 
district within the circuit. In this way 
this court will be kept near the litigants, 
and its business will be transacted with 
more convenience and economy than if its 
sessions were held in some fixed and cen- 
tral point, as was provided in Judge Davis's 
measure. 

Its jurisdiction will be confined to hear- 
ing writs of error and appeals from the 
District Courts, and it 1s expected that a 
large proportion of the controversies de 
temined by it will go no further than its 
final judgment. The suitor will then have 
had two hearings or trials before two dis- 
tinct and independent tribunals, and ing 
court of appeals consisting of three judges 
instead of one. But for the decision of 


‘questions and controversies of greatest 


importance, a writ of error or an appeal is 
provided as now from the Circuit Courts to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

At present, in order to confer jurisdic. 
tion on the Supreme Court, ordinarily, ex- 
cept in enumerated cases, the amount in 
controversy must exceed $5,000. It is not 
proposed to increase that limit so as to re- 
duce the jurisdiction in that way. It is not 
desirable that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should become merely a rich 
man’s court. It should, on the other hand, 
fulfill its constitutional function of being 
the final authority on all questions of fed- 
eral law, and the impartial administrator of 
justice between citizens of different states. 
But to facilitate the transaction of its bus 
iness, one of the main points is that cases 
submitted to it on writ of error or appeal 
should be brought up so as to present 
merely questions of law, and no 
disputed questions of fact. Therefore 
it is proposed in the bill now be 
ing cosmented on, that appeals in equity 
cases, instead of coming up as now upon 4 
record containing all the evidence heard by 
the Circuit Court, shall come up as is now 
provided by law in admiralty cases, upon 
findings of fact made in the Circuit Court, 
so that on the appeal nothing shall be con- 
sidered except questions of law arising 
upon these facts, or upon the rulings of the 
court below in the admission or rejection 
of evidence. In this way much of the 
present expense entailed by the necessity 
of printing immense volumes of records 
may be curtailed, and the labor and time of 
the judges will be econcmized by having 
their attention directed immediately to the 
controversy reduced to an argument upon 
questions of law. 

So much for the general reorganization 
of the courts themselves. The principal 
source of relief to the Supreme Court must 
consist in reducing the extent of its juris- 
diction. The bill under consideration ae 
poses to accomplish this in the following 


particulars : 
First. By modifying the present appe- 
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late jurisdiction in cases coming from the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
As now fixed bylaw that jurisdiction ex- 
tends to all cases where the amount in con- 
troversy is in excess of five thousand dol- 
lars, making the Supreme Court of the 
United States in this respect a local court 
of the District of Columbia. It is proposed 
to limit this jurisdiction so as to confine it 
to cases involving some question of federal 
law, and thus make the jurisdiction con- 
form to the appellate jurisdiction exercised 
by the Supreme Court of the United 8 ates 
over the judgments of the Supreme Courts 
of the several states. This is entirely fair 
tolitigants in the District of Columbia, who 
have a well organized and well ordered 
system of local courts. There is no reason 
why they should have a final appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States unless 
their cases involve some question of fed- 
eral law. 

Second. By cutting off the direct appea!'s 
now allowed by law from the Supreme 
Courts of the several territories. The cases 
which come into the Supreme Court from 
the territorial courts are considerable in 
number aud frequently of not much im- 
portance, either in respect to the amount 
involved in the controversies or the nature 
of the questions on which they depend, aud 
the neccessity of coming,from remote points 
in the territories, as from Washingion Ter- 
ritory, Montana, Wyoming, or Idaho, to 
Washington is very burdensome to the 
suitor. Public and private interests both 
would be best subserved by directing ap- 
peals fcom the territorial courts to the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States, and for 
this purpose the territories could be as- 
signed to the mos! convenient circuits. 

Third. By the restoration of the law re- 
lating to the removal of suits begun in the 
state courts into the federal courts, on the 
ground of citizenship, as it existed prior to 
1861. 

Originallythe jurisdiction under this head 
was confined to cases where the removal 
was sought by the defendent sued in a state 
of which he was noi a;c.tizen, by a plaintiff 
who was a citizen of the state where the 
suit was brought. The motive for allowing 
the removal obviously was to protect the 
defendant in such a case from the influence 
of local prejudice or the possible partiality 
of local tribunals. Now, as the law stands, 
the right of removal i3 conferred upon 
either party where the two are citizens of 
different states, so that a plaintiff bringing 
his action in a state tribunal and obtaining 
service of process upon his adversary ac- 
cording to the laws of the state, may then, 
of his own motion, remove his cause from 
the forum of his own selection into the 
Circuit Court of the United States. The 
present removal acts have not only multi- 
plied greatly the number of cases thus 
brought into the federal jurisdiction, but 
have been the cause of much litigation aris- 
ing upon the interpretation of their lan- 
guage,and a great deal of the time of the Su- 
preme Court has been consumed in the de- 
termination of the question in many cases 
whether they were removed or remanded 
rightfully. 

In connection with this point there is an- 
other closely allied, which is also treated 
in Mr. Jackson’s bill. It was long ago de- 
termined by the Supreme Court that for 
the purposes of federal jurisdiction a cor- 
poration was a citizen of the S ate by the 
laws of which it was creeted: and although 
such a corporatiun, it was held, cannot of 
its own will migrate so as to become a 
citizen of another state, yet, with the per- 
mission of the latter, it may acquire in it 
a domicile of business, carrying on its op- 
erations through agents, and under the Jo- 
cal law liable to suit in the state tribunals 
by service of process upon those who there 
represent it; but whenever so sued it has 
been enabled to remove the cause for trial 
into the federal courts on the ground that 
it was a citizen of another state than that 

of which the plaintiff was acitizen. And 
it even had been decided, as this right of 
removal was vested in it by an act of Con- 
gress under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that it could not 
be compelled by force of a state law to 
Waive it asa condition on which it should 
be allowed to transact business within the 


uated, a large number of cases that other- 
wise would have remained for determina- 
tion ia the state tribunals have been trans- 
ferred for decision to the federal courts. 
One of the proposals of the present bill is 
to cut off this privilege. It provides that 
in respect to corporations so circumstanced, 
when sued in a state in which they have 
voluntarily established themselves for bus- 
iness purposes, they shall be considered as 
having consented to submit to its laws and 
the administration of them by its courts, 
and there is no just reason why they should 
be permitted to invoke the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts, either as plaintiffs or 
defendants, where it is denied to corpora- 
tions of the state in which they have vol- 
untarily chosen to establish for themselves 
a business domicile under its laws. 

In connection with the same point, pro- 
vision is made also in respect to another 
but similar class of cases. It is the settled 
doctrine of the federal law that corpora- 
tions created by act of Congress, by that 
circumstance merely, are ertitled to re- 
move actions and suits in which they are 
defendants from the state tribunal to the 
courts of the United States, because every 
such case is one arising undera law of the 
United States. fo that in the case of the 
various Pacific railroad companies and 
other federal corporations who derive their 
co-operalive existence from the United 
States, unless forbidden to do so by act 
of Congress, may remove every case 
in which they are sued for personal injury, 
or damage to property, or violation of con- 
tract, into the jurisdiction of the federal 
coarts. It is proposed by the bill in ques- 
tion to cut off that right. Of course, in all 
these cases, whether of corporations or in- 
dividuals, if the case involves a question 
arising under a federal law in the sense that 
confers jurisdiction on the Supreme Court 
of the United States to review the decisions 
of the Supreme Courts of the several states, 
the ultimate appeal will still be preserved 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

It is believed that the passage of a bill 
embodying these changes in the organiza- 
tion and jurisdiction of the several courts 
of the United States will work a most ben- 
eficial reform, and particularly that by di- 
minishing the amount of business which 
can find its way into the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it will greatly relieve 
that tribunal from the burden and pressure 
of the arrearage which has now accumu- 
lated upon it, and that in a comparatively 
short period of time it will leave that court 
free to dispatch with promptness all the 
business which ought to come before it, and 
restore to it full vigor for the speedy and 
wise administration of its essential consti- 
tutional jurisdiction. 





THE LAW’S DELAYS. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT EARL, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF APPEALS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





Ever since tribunals were set up to ad- 
just the private quarrels of men, there has 
been an outcry against the delay of justice. 
In the popular mind there has generally 
been a mistaken notion that this delay was 
mostly due to defects in the law, or in the 
organization of the courts, or to the action 
of judges. But by far the larger share of 
it has been, as it always will be, unavoid- 
able. A party having a cause of action 
must prepare his papers, and then bring 
the defendant into court by service of pro- 
cess. The defendant must have some time 
to prepare his defense; and if he deems 
himself assailed without cause, he may not 
unjustly resort to the Fabian policy of de- 
lay to harass, wear out and circumvent his 
adversary. Like a general confronting his 
foe in defense of an invaded country, he 
may give battle at once and take the con- 
sequences of victory or defeat; or he may 
seek delay, and deal the decisive blow when 
time and place suit his convenience and 
with some certainty insure his success. 
He may resort to dilatory motions and ap- 
peals from orders, and thus weeks and 
months may pass before an issue is finally 
framed ready for trial. Then the parties 
must have time to procure and prepare 
their evidence. Their witnesses may be 
absent or sick, and time is needed to pro- 





state. In the exercise of this right of re- 
movat on the part of corporations so sit- 


cure their attendance. After the parties 


evidence, there must be some delay until 
their cause is regularly reached in its turn, 
and, if tried without a jury, some time 
must be given for its examination by the 
court. Then the unsuccessful party has a 
right to move for a new trial and to appeal 
from court to court until a final disposition 
of the case is had. Thus again months 
and sometimes years are unavoidably 
passed before the end is reached. 

There is another cause of delay perhaps 
much more fruitful than any other, and 
that isthe conduct of lawyers. Some are 
dilatory and procrastinating from temper- 
ament and habit. Some are engaged in 
business affairs and professional employ- 
ments which engross their time and divide 
their attention. Most of those who appear 
in the courts and engage in forensic con- 
tests have numerous clients and many cases 
to cere for. If the attorneys on both sides 
of a case could give their whole attention 
to that one case, there would not be much 
delay in procuring its final disposition. 
But they are engaged in various courts aud 
before referees, and some cases must be de- 
layed or deferred, and each case must 
await the time when it can receive atten- 
tion; and thus it is an almost daily occur- 
ence in all the courts that cases are post- 
poned for the convenience of counsel. All 
these delays are, in a great measure, un- 
avoidable, and no legislation can remedy 
them. The vigor and tact of judges may 
prevent some of them; but after all that 
can be done the larger share will continue 
to vex clients, and cause, in the future as 
they have in the past, much lamentation 
over the law’s delays. 

So far as my observation extends, judges 
are usually dilligent and efficient. But no 
matter how they are selected, now and then 
one will appear who is slow, inefficient and 
prcecrastinating, thus causing delays for 
which there is no help. 

In this state, in all the courts below the 
Court of Appeals, there is an ample num- 
ber of judges to transact all the business. 
The judicial system, however, is not suffi- 
ciently flexible. If at any time there is 
found to be a deficiency of judges from ab- 
sence or sickness or increase of business, 
no mode is provided for supplying it. In 
most of the counties of this state, the coun- 
ty judges have comparatively little to do. 
The system should be so anended that 
upon application to the Governor by the 
chief justice of any department a county 
judge could be detailed to hold a circuit in 
the absence or inability of the judge desig- 
nated for that purpose; and if that mode 
of relief should at any time be found inad- 
equate, upon the same application, a law- 
yer of learning and experience could be 
detailed for the same purpose, and thus 
there would at all times be available in all 
the courts of this state, except the highest, 
an ample force of judges to dispose, with. 
out unnecessary delay, of all the business 
brought before them. 

The Court of Appeals is undoubtedly 
overburdened with work. There is such 
an accumulation of causes upon its calen- 
dar that an appeal cannot be brought to a 
hearing in less than eighteen months from 
the filing of the record. This delay is a 
great hardship to suitors and should be 
remedied so that-cases can be heard there 
within not more than six months from the 
time they are brought there. Various 
schemes have been suggested for the reor- 
ganization of that court. One is by doub- 
ling the number of judges so that it can sit 
in two sections, and thus do twiceas much 
work as it does now. And that scheme 
would undoubtedly be effectual to enable 
it to dispose of all its business. 


Another scheme is to provide for a Com- 
mission of Appeals like that which was 
organized by the constitutional amendment 
of 1869. To this Commission could be 
transferred al] the accumulation of cases 
now in the court, and such other cases as 
might accumulate from time to time there- 
after during the existence of the Commis- 
sion. The scheme for this Commission 
could be made flexible so that it could he 
brought into existence at any time upon ap- 
plication of the judges to the governor, or to 
the legislature. The Commission, after the 
disposition of the. accumulated business, 
could go out of existence, and again be 
brought into existence when its services 





| are ready for trial, and in court with their 


of judges of the Supreme Court, detailed 
for that purpose, whose pluces at the 
circuits, if needful, could be filled in the 
way above indicated, so that there would 
be no permanent increase of the judicial 
force of the state. 

Still another mode of relie? suggested is 
to increase the numberof judges to twelve, 
with a provision that not more than seven 
should sit at one time, that five should be 
@ quorum, and that the concurrence of four 
should as now make a decision. Thus 
there could be a relay of judges, seven in 
court and five out, in this way enabling the 
court to be in session during the whole of 
the year, exeept the necessary vacations in 
summer and the holidays; and in this way 
all the business of the court could be dis- 
posed of with reasonable dispatch. 


Of these three schemes the first, in my 
judgment, is the most objectionable. 
There is no objection to the second, assum- 
ing that it would be adequate, and that a 
constant commission would not be needed, 
in which event the last scheme would be 
the most desirable. Ali these schemes 
would require a constitutional amendment. 

But a still better way to relieve the 
Court of Appeals is to leave it constituted 
as at present, and diminish the appeals by 
legislative enactments. When organized 
society takes away from man his natural 
right to redress his own wrongs ia his own 
way, it is bound to furnish him an 
opportunity to do so free of expense in 
the courts. It is not bound to permit 
him to legislate and quarrel in the 
courts as long as he chooses, until his 
whim, caprice or vengence is satisfied. A 
reasonable opportunity is all that he can 
justly ask. Now he has his trial before a 
trained and learned judge, or a judge and 
a fair and impartial jury of twelve men, 
and he has their judgment upon his case. 
He then has his motion for a new trial be- 
fore the judge, then his appeal to the Gen- 
eral Term; and after that has he. not had ® 
sufficient opportunity, at the public ex- 
pense, to assert his rights and redress his 
wroogs? He hasthen had as much right 
of litigation and review as is given in 
nearly all the states in the Union, or in any 
other civilized country. But in this state 
he has the nght still to goto the Court of 
Appeals in cases where the amount in- 
volved exceeds $500, and in some other 


cases. He can even go there upon 
an appeal from some petty order 
involving procedure in the case, 


or some point of practice which should 
never have passed beyond the Special 
Term. The general rule, sanctioned I be- 
heve by a sound public policy, should re- 
quire that most appeals shou!d stop at the 
General Term, and that only cases of great 
magnitude and importance, and cases in- 
volviog constitutional questions, corporate 
franchises and where there is a conflict be- 
tween the different judicial departments of 
the state, should be allowed to go to the 
Court of Appeals. In this way by a judi- 
cious selection and classification the ap- 
peals to that Court could be regulated so as 
to bring the business within its control 
without, on the whole, doing injustice to 
the people. 

But our education in th‘s state has been 
such under a system allowing appeals in 
nearly all cases that itis difficult to curcail 
the right, and it may be found impossible. 
If so, then one of the schemes above sug- 
gested for the reorganization of tbe court 
should be adopted, and in my judgment 
either of the last two would be ample and 
judicious. 

I am not very familiar with the federal 
courts or the condition of their business. 
But I have carefully considered what is 
called the Davis scheme for the reorgani- 
zation of those courts, and in the main 
features it has my unqualified approval. 
There should be a sufficient numper of 
trial judges for the speedy trial of cases; 
and I see no reason for having two kinds, 
District judges and Circuit judges. There 
should also be an intermediate court of 
appeals in each circuit, and then a final 
right of appeal in a class of cases, limited 
in number, to the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. Under a reorganization of that 
kind it would seem that there would be no 
vecasion for any unnecessary delay in the 
administration of justice in the federsl 





should be needed. It could be composed 


courts. 
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No relief from delays in the administra- 
tion of justico, as I believe, can be derived, 
as has sometimes been suggested, from 
apy general codification of the law. What- 

ver else that may do it will not render 
the administration of justice more speedy 
or certain. It may be desirable, on many 
accounts, to have the law, or so much of 
it as is possible, written out, so that all 
meu can read it; but after that has been 
done there will be just as much litigation 
and uncertainty in the administration of 
justice as there is now, and the same gen- 
eral ignorance of the law. 

There are some matters of detail which 
have from time to time been properly sug- 
gested wherein the law can be so amended 
as to expedite the trial and disposition of 
cases. But legislators should bear in mind 
that slow justice is better than swift injus- 
tice, and that, in a free country, the arbi- 
trary will of the judge cannot be substi- 
tuted for the orderly methods of the law. 


AuBany, N.Y. 





ON THE CONGO. 





BY BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Or STANLEY PooL, CENTRAL AFRICA, 





I COMMENCED last year to found self- 
supporting missions in South Central 
Afric:. Our stations are at Loanda Dondo, 
Nhanguepepo, Pungo Andongo, and Mal- 
ange, in Angola; on the coast, north of 
the Congo,at Kabinds,and Momba—inland 
from Mayumba; and at Kimpoko, on the 
east curve of Stanley Pool, 330 miles up 
the Congo. In these fields we have at this 
moment fifty-three living (and five dead) 
missiovaries, including a few Christian 
children. These by latest account are all 
we'l, happy, and hopeful. My missions in 
Angola, extendiog inland 390 miles, were 
designed te be the commencement of a 
chain of missions leading on to the high, 
healthy, populous countries explored by 
Dr. Pogge and Lieut. Weismann, extend- 
ing across the cuntinent from the Kassai 
to the Lualaba along the parallels of 6° and 
7° south latitude. 

Tbe more recent exploration of the 
Kassai und Sankoora rivers has opened to 
us the possibility of more direct access to 
those countries by the Upper Congo water- 
ways, so I have this season planted a re- 
ceiving and supply station at Kimpoko. 
My Angola missions, meantime, will be 
extended south and east into countries 
equally dark and needy. I have, at Kim- 
poko, eight heroic missionary men and one 
lady. 

We arrived at Banana, near the mouth 
of the Congo, on the 21st of May, and were 
detained there a month on a Government 
store and prison ship before we could get 
passage to Mataddi, eighty miles up the 
Congo, where we take the caravan path 
230 miles over the Congo mountains and 
hills to Stanley Pool. We employed car- 
riers to transport our stuff, and assist our 
lady missionary by hammock, on the 
shoulders of men, while I and the eight men 
walked. Three large rivers, on the way, 
we crossed by ferry canoes; three by foot- 
bridges—one of wire, and two of wood- 
rope or vines—and the large number of 
upcounted rivers and mountaio torrents 
we waded. Gentlemen travelers are cur- 
ried across these streams by native men, 
but I and my men, full of manly vigor, 
and feeling a small measure of contempt 
for what appeared to be an unmanly 
effeminacy, preferred to doff our trousers 
and wade them. 

We received every possible attention and 
kindoe:s from the officers of the Congo 
State, and from the missionaries stationed 
along the line. Two Protestant mission- 
ary corps have been operating on the Lower 
Congo for the past eight years. One of 
these, of about fifteen missionaries, belongs 
to the English Baptist Missionary Society, 
the otber, nearly equal in working force, 
was founded by Mr. Grattan Guinness, of 
Londoa, but was transferred a couple of 
years since to the American Baptist Mission 
Union. The former have a station at 
Tunduwa, near the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Lower Congo, another at 
Ngombe, about 150 miles inland, a third at 
Leopoldville, but now being transferred to 
Kinshasa, four miles further up the Pool; 











i they are now proceeding to found a 





fourth station on the Congo at a place near 
the equator called Lukolela. Then about 
150 miles southeast of Tunduwa is the 
most prosperous station at San Salvador. 

The little steamer ‘‘ Peace,” of this So- 
ciety, under the command of the Rev. 
George Grenfell, has excelled all o-hers in 
the exploration of the Upper Congo’s water- 
ways—-about 5,000 miles of steamboat 
navigable rivers. Mr. Grenfell has been 
very successful, too, in kindly conciliating 
the natives. On the approach of his 
sieamer to a village un the river shore, the 
people, who had never before seen a white 
man and agreat canoe snorting over the 
waters without oars, invariably ran away 
and hid themselvesin the jungle. In their 
flight some of the would-be brave men sent 
a shower of arrows from their bows across 
the deck of the disturber of their peace. 
This could easily be construed into an 
attack, and a justification for a merciless 
discharge of guns from the vessel, but Mr. 
Grenfell quietly waited, and by various 
methods allayed the fears uf the frightened 
natives, and, by the delay of half a dey, 
almost invariably succeeded in establishing 
relations of friendly intercourse, enabling 
him to buy from them his supplies of food, 
and receive an invitation to come again. 

This is not directly missionary work, but 
certainly a vaiuable way-opener for more 
to follow. Mr. Grenfell, last and least, has 
been justly honored with a fellowship inthe 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The missionaries of the American Baptist 
Mission Union have a station at Palaballa, 
nine miles inland from Mataddi; another at 
Manza Manteka, 50 miles in; another at 
Lukunga, 118 miles from Mataddi; another 
at Leopoldville, at Stanley Pool; and one on 
the Upper Congo, called Equator Station. 
They had two other stations which they 
have recently turned over—one to Rev. Dr. 
Skales and Mr. Ricketts, African men from 
Jamuica, and the other to a Swedish mis- 
sion. At Manza Manteka, the missionary 
there—the Rev. Mr. Richards—reports a 
recent ingathering of one thousand native 
converts, and this work is extending along 
the lines of that noble band of workers. 
They also have a little steamer on the Up- 
per Congo, called ‘** Henry Reed.” 

As these Societies have so long ago re- 
corded their pre-emption claim to the 
Congo, I preferred not to found any mis- 
sions on the Congo, but pass on to the Kas- 
sai and Sankoora Countries, south and 
east, but the Administrator-General of the 
Congo State and the missionaries along the 
line concurred in assuring me that I could 
not work those countries without a receiv- 
ing and supply station on Stanley Poo). 
Pursuant to this, I have, as I stated, founded 
a mission at Kimpoko. Our residence is 
located about thirty yerds from the high 
eastern tank of the Pool, commanding a 
view of its sea-like bosom, and its great 
islands, and of the Dover Cliffs on the 
north shore. About fifty yards from our 
door a small river—a torrent of clear, pure 
water of perpetual flow from the mountains 
south—rushes into the Pool. Between the 
Pool and those mountains is a belt of 
sandy-loam soil, a vast prairie-plain two or 
three miles wide. We are opening a Mis- 
sion and Industrial School farm at Kim- 
peko; and to insure a crop against the 
contingency of frequent droughts in this 
country, we bave tapped our mountain 
stream about a mile from its mouth by an 
irrigating ditcb. Our ditch completed is 
in length 1,460 yards, with a cutting depth 
varying from eight inches to six feet. This 
will also give us water-power with a fall 
of twenty feet, which, with a turbine 
wheel, will drive all the milling machinery 
we may require. 

No cattle, no horses, no asses, no domes- 
tic animals larger than goats. Elephants 
stalk the plains and hills, and hippopotami 
herd in the rivers. One of my men went 
out in a native canoe and (killed three of 
these monsters of the deep, which gave us 
a taste of the beef of those parts, and a 
carnival for the natives. We consider the 
site of Kimpoko to be beautiful, climate 
salubrious, equable and healtbful. 

Our people there are using a remarkable 
remedy, to which they have given the name 
of ‘‘ Bishop Taylor’s Liver Regulator.” It 
is simply a steel hce, ten inches long, eight 
inches wide, with a handle six feet long. 
A gocd dose of this daily is found to be 





both a preventive of and a cure for ordinary 
African fevers. One of my men who suf- 
fered with fever last March, and arrived 
in a very low state of body and mind, on 
seeing the big hoe said: ‘‘ That is a nigger- 
killer.” But in due time, seeing that it 
killed no Negroes, and cured all the white 
men who used it, he was led to try it, and 
a moderate use of it put him squarely on 
his legs in leas than a fortnight. The great 
need of Africa at the present time is a 
housand men of God who have the mus- 
cular development and skill of a good, 
practical training in farming and garden- 
ing; a thousand men who will, for the 
love of Christ and ais blood-bought mil- 
lions in Africa, devote five or six hours 
per day to this work in African missions: 
ist, for the sake of accumulating health 
and strength adequate to the drain and 
strain of their multitudinous duties as 
missionaries to barbarous heathen; 
2d, to provide abundant supplies of 
self-support from indigenous resources; 
8d, to establish and maintain an essentis) 
department of education, especially for 
heathen men and boys who consider such 
work as suited only to slave women, and 
too undignified, quite, for gentlemen such 
as they consider themselves to be. It re- 
quires missionaries of superior moral cour- 
age, as well as physical force and executive 
ability to fill this bill, especially where they 
are brought into conta+t with the represen- 
tatives of a rather highly scented order, 
vulgarly called ‘‘cod fis: aristocrac:.” 
Though forty-four years in the active min- 
istry of the Gospel, I had no time nor occa- 
sion for this sort of work, but now that I 
am called by the King to found self-sup- 
porting missions and industrial schools 
among the wild savages of Africa, I don’t 
say to my men “‘ Go,” but take the first row, 
and, without an order from me, they follow 
my example, and, though confessedly un- 
able to measure with me in size, age, 
strength of bone and muscle, and power of 
endurance, they ure noble fellows, willing 
workers, and will make a success. 


Well, we have opened a station at Kim- 
poko, from which to work the countries in 
the heart of the continent, as aforesaid. 
We are within seventeen days easy steam- 
ing uf the junction of the Kassai and San- 
koora rivers, where we want to plant a sta- 
tion, from which to advance south and east 
along those great rivers, but | have tried in 
vain to get a passage even for one mission- 
ary. The little s‘eamers on the upper 
Congo are fully occupied for their owners, 
and I cannot, for love or money, get a pas- 
sage on one of them, even to visit the coun- 
tries which we hope, D. V., to supply with 
a score of new missionaries each year, till 
those millions wh» never heard the name 
of Jesus shall have delivered into their out- 
stretched hands the message of salvatien. 
So it has come to pass that we must hive 
a steamer of our owa, or utterly fail to ad- 
vance beyond Kimpoko. Gd has so won- 
derfully led us thus far, that I do not doubt 
for a moment, that he will move his 
people, who feel an interest in seeing 
this dark continent enligatened, to give us 
a steamer. It has to be built expressful 
for the Upper C.ngo, and carried by max- 
loads of sixty-five pounds each, from Mat- 
addi to Stanley Pool. That transport service 
alone will cost five thousand ($5,000) dollars. 

Total cost of steamer launched and fur- 
nished on Stanley Pool will ve twenty 
thousand ($20,000) dollars. Twenty thou- 
sand meo, women and children can do it in 
a week. Let each one send adollar for this 
purpose, and the thing is done without in- 
fringement on any regular claims of their 
churches. Twenty thousand praying share- 
holders in ‘‘our stemmer” for the high- 
water-ways of South Central Africa, would 
build the steamer, and put a go-power into 
her exceeding all mechanical forces. Well, 
we want a name for ‘our steamer.” I 
propose that the shareholders give hera 
name. ‘The Lulua,” -* The Luabu,” “ The 
Kassai,” or ‘*‘ Tne Sankoora,” her water- 
ways; or the American, or the King Leo- 
pold, or any name you like. Each dollar 
paid in will entitle the donor to one vote. 
With your dollarsend the name you may 
select, and on the final count the name 
having the largest number of votes will be 
the name of ‘** our steamer.” 

Send by post-office order or otherwise to 

Richard Grant, 181 Hudson Street, New 





York City, the treasurer of my Transit 
Fund. 
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BY R. A. OAKES. 








Sitttina here by ihe glowing coals, with 

the frozen sleet of December beating its 
fierce tattoo across the window panes, I 
cannot wonder tbat primitive man, nay 
that semi-civilized map, in every clime, 
should have been a worshipper cf fire; and 
that even to-day it should still linger ‘a 
pagan memory transformed into a Chris- 
tian dress.” Its cheery flame illumined 
every ancient religious altar; its holy light 
glowed on every ancient hearthstone; and 
tbat it might remain pure it was rekirdled 
from time to time with sacerdotal rites. In 
almost every cult it was a divinity who 
conferred the most sacred and inestimable 
boons upon mankind—a god, alone of all 
the gods, who consumed the sacrifices ten- 
dered; who alone lapped the sweet incense, 
the fragrant oils, the fat of victims; who 
alone glowed and sported in the presence 
of the worshiper. 
- In Egypt it was Pthah—‘*‘ The father of 
beginnings”; in Acadia it was Izdubar, 
and in the cuneiform hymn the sacred 
flame is apostrophized: ‘*Tkou decidest 
the fate of everything which has name”; 
‘*Thou art fertile, brilliant.” In Hindu it 
was Agni—‘ Bright, seven-rayed god”; in 
Greece it was Prometheus; In Scandinavia 
it was Loki. Odin sings: ‘* Fire is the best 
among the sons of men.” In America it 
was the greatest god of whatever name. 
Aud whether on the steppes of Asia, in the 
rice-fields of China, beneath the shadows of 
the Hercynian woods, or in the wilds of the 
New World, the Orphic hymn but voiced 
the universal prayer of man: ‘‘ Render us 
always prosperou3, always happy, O Fire! 
Thou who art eternal, besutiful, ever 
young; thou who nourishest; thou who 
art rich, receive favorably our offerings, 
and in return give us happiness and sweet 
health.’, 

Tous, as to fire deity. or type of deity, 
man everywhere offered bis first fruits. With 
the grain of the Passover-sheaf the Hebrew 
mixed o1 and frankincense and threw it 
up n the buroing altar; the Hindu spilled 
a drop of the divine soma upon the sacred 
flame; the Greek poured on it libations of 
wine; the Finnish mother offered it in- 
cense; the red man fed it with tobacco; 
the Mexican tendered it the first morsel at 
every meal. 

The center of home, it was the type of 
purity, not to be blown upon with the hu- 
man breath, not to be fed with anything 
impure, not to illumine any untoward deed. 
N> man went out from his home without 
blessing it, or returning, failed to tender it 
his allegiance before greeting either mother 
or wife. Guardian angel, it was invoked 
in the hour of despair, as when Alcestis, 
about to give her life for that of her hus- 
band, prayed: ‘‘O Divinity! Spirit of the 
Hearth! since I go to meet the dead, Thee, 
for the last time adoring, I beseech for my 
motherless children. To my boy give thou 
a wife’s tenderest love; to my giri a noble 
husband. Nor as their mother perishes 
may they perish, but happy in their homes 
round out their years with joy.” Its light 
must never be allowed to wane, for the dead 
hearthstone was the type of an extinguished 
family. Beneficent guardian, banisher of 
darkness, of cold, of fear, no wonder that 
Tibullus cared neither for poverty nor ap- 
plause so long as his fire gleamei bright, or 
that Horace should count it the greatest at- 
traction he could offer his friend. 

And here to-day, as of old, it is the cen- 
ter of the house, clear, brilliant, pure, wor- 
thy of worship if anything on earth is wor- 
thy. One may throw his carking cares 

upon it, unburden his heart’s defeats, lay 
bare his secrets before it and know that in 
its warmth and light is the silence of the 
grave. And asthe dying year creeps to its 
death; as the solar god, repeating the an- 
cient mytb, goes down into the somber 
shadows of the under world to be reborn 
and to renew the toils of another year, 
without this cheery flame, what a despair 
would settle on the mind; with what fore- 
bodings would one watch the darkness in 
its daily encroachments on the great lumin- 


ary, holding it every morning longer and 
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longer in its leashes, and at night making 
r haste to renew its bondage. But, 
thanks to you, sweet hearth-god, Decem- 
per has no terrors. It brings in its train 
but the joyous sense of change in the sea- 
sons, the transferrence of the pleasures of 
out-of-door, for the no less entertaining 
pursuits of the study; an interchange of 
the song of the wood-thrush for the songs 
of far more artificial singers. Not that the 
Jover of the woods will forget at any time 
his allegiance, or fail to have frequently 
mirrored in bis outer eye the lovely sylvan 
pictures which winter never forgets to 
create, or to have companionship with the 
few feral brotbers who are then abroad. 

How do these wild brothers manage the 
jung months which are given up to the un- 
‘tempered north winds, the biting nights, 
the unceasing snowfalls? December swings 
its irondoor upon them, and bolts it with 
anicicle. The life that yesterday rioted 
all along the uplands, the insects that made 
the meadows musical, the birds that cut the 
luc air with their wings, where are they? 
Nearer to savage man than to us, the good 
Father has looked after them with a seem- 
ingly more tender consideration, given 
them garments doubly padded for the sea- 
gov, an equal forethought, and for many of 
them a blessed anesthetic, the continuous 
sleep which knows neither the pangs of 
hunger nor of cold. And yet the wintry 
woods are full of tragedies. The fox waits 
avd watches for the partridge; the owl 
stains his beak in the ruby crown of the 
kinglet; the gray equirrel raids the larder 
ot the more provident chickaree, and the 
floods make oft agley the best Jaid 
plans of the wisest mouse. 

What mysterious source of information 
have the insect creation which imparts to 
them the dumb, unerring certainty of the 
winter’s advent, leacing them, long before 
the ice-king forges his final weapons, to 
hide themselves where his sharpest probes 
will not reacb, to stock their grenzeries 
wi h food sufficient to last until the south 
wind banishes him from the land? I 
caught a lovely little brown snake and im- 
prisoned him in a fruit can half filled with 
earth, but though kept in a warm room,be- 
fere December be had burrowed out of 
sight in the soft mold. The chipmunk re- 
tires to bis bibernaculum long before the 
unbroken reign of frost commences. He 
reads the signs of winter Jong before it comes 
and stocking his cellars, feasts and waits 
until Nature’s telephone warns bim that it 
is bed time, when he pops into his warm 
couch and for weeks forgets such things as 
huoger and cold. The woodchucks and 
the skurvks, the porcupines and the ra- 
coons are provided with a kindred power 
of obliviousnes:; they wake at rare inter- 
vals but Nature quickly soothes them to 
renewed forgetfulness. 


But the wintry woods have fur wearers 
who do not sleep except during the normal 
hours, who live through all its bitter colds 
‘and storms, and manage no doubt to ex- 
tract some sweets frum life even tken. 
Commonest of these is the wee meadow 
mouse. December’s winds do not frighten 
him, nor December’s deepest snows bar his 
morning walk. Everywhere he keeps his 
highways and by-ways well trodden, tun- 
neling beneath the highest drifts for bites of 
the succulent grasses, or the aromatic rinds 
of tender fruit trees, or the daintier pupa 
and dormant insect; or he embroiders the 
upper surfaces of Nature’s fleecy coverlid 
with the exquisite traceries of his delicate 
footsteps, autographic Iliads of bold ad- 
venture. 

The squirrels, the gray, prince of the for- 
est, and his more plebeian brother, the 
chickaree, are not wholly unknown to the 
frequent walker in wintry woods. Is 
there anything in the world more 
gtaceful than this wild, gray prince? 
He sports through the wood lands like 
Some tricksy Ariel; the sylvan arches 
of his highways scarcely bend beneath his 
flying footsteps; his gray plume streams 
like a banner before the vision, and is lost 
in the ashen tints of the forest’s spray. In 
the tallest tree-top he wattles his summer 
home with broken twigs and boughs; car- 
Pets of lisping leaves surround it every- 
where, cool and slumbering arcades stretch 
far and near beneath it; and bere, froming 
the loveliest of outlooks, cheered by the 
Pong of the woodthrush and the cry of the 


veety, he tears his young. He builds his 
granaries everywhere, stuffing the rough 
coats of the shagbarks, hiding under the 
tmhusky mold of decaying leaves his stores 
for winter, and when wanted finding them 
with a prescience seemingly more than hu- 
man. 

Most provident of all the snow-walkers 
the chickaree heaps his grass-lined larders 
with the most toothsome dainties; great 
piles of shininz, satiny beechnuts, shorn of 
their brown husks; quarts of amber wheat 
and golden corp. Snug in his clean.swept 
quarters, with his soft fur doubly fleeced, 
what cares he whether the mercury, in its 
wild vagaries, sinks to the bulbor rises re- 
sponsive to the commands of the scuth 
wiod? Least joyous of all the dwellers of 
the wintry wood, timid, forlorn and help- 
less, must be poor bunny. The fox and 
the hawk,and man and boy, if anytving 
less merciful, lie forever in wait for him. 
The close thicket in which he delights fur- 
nistes him his diet of bark,and in a measure 
screens him from pursuit. Nocturnal, like 
amojority of his confreres, he trusts tbrough 
tbe day to the protecting colors of his coat 
for safety, crouching in some warm recess 
of the wood, but the morning snow tells in 
its tri-formed dots the tale of his wa der- 
ings. Thus through the long winters the 
great mother cares and provides for her 
wild children. It is true she does not tem- 
per her winds or more considerately sift 
her snows, but sbe provides thicker gar- 
ments, and endows even the meanest of her 
creatures with means of defense, and with 
an intellect that is sufficient for all their 
wants. 

But while Nature does not forget her 
creatures in their wintry quarters, is she 
equally thoughttul of the elm and pine? 
With what profusion dces she thicken the 
mosses and lichens along their stately 
trunks where the north wind smites them 
most uvsparingly! What climber of moun- 
tainranges has not seen the groves facing 
an arctic outlook, shaggy and warm with 
long, gray, unkempt licbens, the grest 
mothcr’s runes, telling of tierce contests, of 
biting blusts renewed from year to year, 
and of her invincible tenderness for all her 
children? Wiseacres pretend that she even 
thickens the husks on the corn in anticipa- 
tion of the uuwonted blasts with which sbe 
means to smite, aud that she imparts to the 
muskrat a knowledge of the exceptional 
freshets she means to pour into the lap of 
April. It may be questioned if Nature 
opens her sibylline books for the benefit of 
either maize or muskrat, but her fires never 
cease to radiate heat in growing vegetation 
even in midwinter. The forest tree gives 
cut sufficient caloric to hold the encroach- 
ing drift at bay, and to trace the magic 
ring beyond which it must not venture; 
and deep within the corridors of the forest, 
winter-beleagured, snow-carpeted, what a 
sense of warmth and protection greets the 
storm-tossed walker; how cheérily the 
chickadees call to him, how friendly the 
approaches of the creepers. 

Aud then, even our northern December 
is never wholly a winter month. It is but 
a litle grimmer April, an April reversed, 
freezirg into winter as the fitful spring 
month bourgeons into the creamy flakes of 
bloom. It is a repetition of November, a 
little less cxuberant, a little more frosted 
with age, its rheumy eye stil! wet with fre- 
quent tears, and happy smiles come fre- 
quently, smoothing its hoariest wrinkles, 
restoring for the moment the beauty of 
youth. Tempting days are strung all along 
its progress; days when the mercury 
mounts above the gelid thirty of the ther. 
mometer, when in all their blue arches the 
skies harbor no whisp of cloud, when the 
air sparkles and the woods glow, when the 

‘* _. golden locks of birches rise and fall, 
On gales that breathe too gently to recall 
Aught of the fading year’s inclemency.’ 

The highways are snowless, and beaten 
hard as marble, the swamps are mac- 
adamized, and its coyest recesses ap 
proachable, the river is bridged with a 
single shining plank, and every point of 
the compass draws the footsteps as with a 
magnet. Is it the hard earth or is it the 
air one walks upon? Tense and crisp, the 
winds sweep across the vibrant chords of 
the soul, and waken alone the profoundest 
symphonies. The great mother who but 





yesterday sang her siren songs in the 





whimpling of the brook, in the responsive 
lisping of green leaves, in the crooning 
melodies of the cat-bird, inviting to repose, 
to idle retrospections, to steeping the 
‘brows in slumber’s holy balm,” to.day 
blows ber bugle blasts in our ears, and 
every sense awakens and responds. The 
ring of the heel on the frozen road-bed is 
an incentive to new efforts; the inspiration 
of every breath is a renewal of youth; the 
touch of the wind gives courage like a 
laced corselet. Lovely fancies crowd every 
avenue of thought, abstrusert problems re- 
solve themselves without an effort. For 
tbe intellect Nature reverses the benign law 
which for the wild creatures of the wood 
stills the pangs of hunger and cold. The 
languid summer is the time the brain re- 
tires to its hibernaculum. It wakens to its 
true life when Nature strikes her colors, 
dismantles her forests, and lies down to re- 
pose. 

How short and swift the December days; 
how they hasten to their close, crowded 
with double delights, the glow of burning 
coals within, the warmtb, the occupations 
of home, and the charmed solitudes of the 
woods, the breezy, far-reaching walk, the 
incense of pines and cedars without. De- 
cember is God’s field of the cloth of gold, 
the neutral ground, holy and sweet with 
tbe benediction, *‘ Peace on earth, gocd 
will to men.” A ground where the es- 
tranged may meet and kiss once more in 
tears; where life, sweetened once more with 
love, may take up its burdens with renewed 
courage; where enmities and bickerings 
aod hates intrude not. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





HENRY GEORGE’S LAND THEORY. 


BY HUGH P. M°ELRONE, 
Eprror oF [RE CATHOLIC MIRROR. 





Many thoughtless people are supporting 
Mr. Henry George in the efforts he is mak- 
ing to establish what he calls ‘‘Progressive 
Democracy,” without examining his theo- 
ries and their tendencies. They sce a great 
deal of suffering around them, perhaps are 
sufferers themselves from the severe de- 
prcssion of trade, which has now lasted 
for several years, and they only puuse to 
learn that the object of Mr. Henry George 
is to relieve the workingman and to elevate 
labcr. Caught by these fine pbrases, they 
at once conclude that Henry George is a 
fine man, a natural leader, the modern 
Moses, to guide the people out of the bar- 
ren wilderness. No one can fail to admire 
the character ef Mr. Henry George. Heis 
honest, fearless, brave;a. man with lofty 
aims, with pure heart, with many sound 
and wholesome ideas. Moreover, heis full 
of talent and force—strong, resolute, act- 
ive. Such a man is half the battle; and, 
being what he is, his theories are all the 
more dangerous. There is just that amount 
of truth in them, especially io their nega- 
tive qualities, that is calculated to wash 
down theories closely bordering upon pure 
sccialism, if one may not describe them as 
absolutely so. 

But his theories should be calmly scrutin- 
ized in the light of reason, as Archbishop 
Corrigan remarked, the other day, not 
thrown out in their crude state, to be tne 
sport of a politicalcampaign. 1t is too Jate 
to do that now, and the only way to meet 
the issue which is upun us is for all who 
velieve in the preservation of the princi- 
ples upon which the American republic is 
founded, nay, the principles upon which 
rests the whole fabric of Caucasian civili- 
zation, to use voice and pen against tbe 
new party, to suow incessantly the fallacics 
of is platform, and to vote steadily in such 
a way that it will never have a chance of 
obtaining the upper hand. 

Mr. Henry George elaborates his theory 
in regard to land and its ownership in 
Progress and Poverty. That work, as I 
have intimated already, is specially strong 
in pointing out the weak places in our civ- 
ilization. Considering the continual ad- 
vance being made, there is too much suf- 
fering in the world. I do not allude to tbe 
fact that the vast majority are poor. They 
always were, and they always will be. It 
is no hardship to be poor—that is, to have 
only a sufficiency of food and clothing, 
with nothing Jeft to expend upon luxuries. 
But this is different from the destitution 
that exists in our great cities. So zreatand 





acute is this last that all methods to relieve 


it seem to fail. The truth is, that this con- 
dition of affairs has not been brought about 
by the principles of modern civilization,con- 
sidered in their economic aspects, so much 
as by the perverse nature of man himself. 
The cities and towns are the congested parts 
of the world. They are overcrowded, and 
the crowding is still going on. Loss of 
faith is largely responsible for this. Men 
are no longer willing to pursue the even 
tenor of their way in quiet country places. 
The satisfaction that springs from the con- 
sciousness of duty well done, tae hope in 
the immortality of peace beyond the grave, 
the light, warmth, comfort of a living and 
vigorous belief in the reality of the Super- 
natural are fading from multitudes of 
men. Something must All the vacuum in 
their hearts. They rush into the fever of 
commerce and amusement which can only 
be supplied in a large city, and they are 
content to starve beside the gas-lighted 
pavements rather than flourish in the green 
fields of the country, which are but dull to 
such souls. Consequently, the cities are 
overcrowded, and there are three men bid- 
ding for every single place, bigh or low. 

Will the plan proposed by Mr. George 
relieve the congestion? On the contrary; 
it can only intensify it. He would make 
land an undesirable kind of property. His 
proposition is simply to place all the taxes 
of the government upon land. He would 
remove the tariff; he would exempt personal 
property; ‘‘improvements” on the land 
would fall under the same exceptional 
category. His argument is, that God made 
the land for the use of the whole people, 
and tbat no single man has the right to 
appropriate a portion of it. Moreover, the 
additional value which comes to land from 
the community is also to be taken as taxes. 
In short, the whole economic rent of the 
land must go for taxes, because, according 
to Mr. George, it really belongs to the 
people as a whole, not to the individual. 
But whatever improvements are put upon 
the lend by a man belong to him, and are to 
be wholly exempt from taxes. For instance, 
A. owns anacre of land in the country. 
The rent value is, say. $10. Thut is to be 
taken as tax. A town builds up around 
him in the course of years, and his acre 
gradually increases in value. The annual 
rental of the land comes to be worth, say, 
$10,000, or any amount you fancy. That 
amount will be the tax upon the land, 
whether A. has one-story cottages upon it, 
or marble palaces, or sky-scraping tene- 
ments. 

Now mark the result of this. The bulk 
of taxes would fall upon farm lands; for 
though building lots in the city may be a 
thousand times more valuable than the 
same extent of ground in the country, yet 
the vast extent of the latter makes its 
rental value ten thousand times greater 
than that of the former, as a whole. This 
is so obvicus that it needs no dwelling 
upon. Farm life would thus become less 
remunerative, perhaps cease even to yield 
a decent living, and consequently less 
attractive. The rush to the city would 
become intensified. Tbe dissatisfied labor- 
ing men of the town—three struggling for 
the same place now—would tudden’y fina 
their ranks swollen by an army of new 
competitors, causing wages to fall still 
lower. 


And what would these people find in the 
city? How would they be made to live? 
There is where Mr. George’s land theory 
would cut in another way. B owns a 30- 
feet front, with a modest two-story dwell- 
ing upon it. He is trying to raise a family 
in a true home, keeping them together and 
earning aS much as he can, considering 
how Mr. George’s plan of taxing land has 
choked the avenues of employment in 
town. C buys the lot next his, and erects 
an immense, ten-story, sky-scraping tene- 
ment. So faras value goes to him, this 
tenement is only an annoyance to B. But 
a fictitious value is given to B’s lot by 
the proximity of C’s tenement. It springs 
up in market value to ten times its for- 
mer rating. C has to pay no more tax on 
his great house than B on his little 
dwelling; for the impost is upon the 
ground, not upon the ‘‘jmprovements.” 
ln a year or so B finds the burden too 
greatto bear; the ground tax eats up the 
house; he has to relinquish his home with 





a sigh, and move into C’s huge tenement, 
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there to vegetate with half a hundred 
other families, while C, grown rich by 
herding human beings in his enormous 
caravansaries, buys B’s lot witha chuckle, 
and puts up another sky-scraping tene- 
ment. This, in turn, is soon filled up by 
the people trooping in from the country, 
with the hope of escaping the crushing 
ground rent tax, whose arms, like those of 
& monstrous octopus, are sucking the blood 
from all the veins of the nation. 

The fact is, that the ownership of land 
by the people asa body is the dream of 
the poet and the social state of the savage. 
We smile, or are moved, while we read the 
speculations of Sir Thomas Moore’s 
**Utopia,” or listen to the sick but beauti- 
ful singing of Shelley. Mr. Henry George, 
however, is no poet or dreamer. He sets 
up as a political writer and a reformer of 
social evils. It is easy enough to expose 
the ‘lls of mankind, to lament over them, 
and even to be wrathy that they should be 
allowed to exist. It is fearful to read of 
people starving to death in the midst of 
abundance. But does nota large part of 
that fearfulness arise from the very fect of 
the rarity of such occurrences as compared 
with former ages? Onthe whole, the vast 
majority of men are better off, better fed, 
better clothed, better housed than they 
ever were before; and there is a prospect 
of improvement, should the march of prog- 
ress on our present lines be wisely guided. 
The ills of society are incidental to, not or- 
ganic in, the body politic. They arise 
chiefly from overcrowding the cities, from 
the saloon, from vice, from irreligion; and 
these cannot be cured by overturning the 
fabric of the social structure. They are 
evils which have fastened upon the body 
and must be shaken off. The remedy can- 
not be found in setting loose the dreadful 
contagion of Communism. 

Tribal ownership of land was the condi- 
tion of all the modern people in their sav- 
age state. Thus was the soil of Italy man- 
aged at first, and thus it continued under 
the sway of Rome, until the advance of 
civilization began to make individual own- 
ership necessary in order to support the in- 
creasing number of people. The Gracchi, 
in their mad struggle for “ agrarian rights” 
as they called them, were, as Mr. George 
is now, fighting against fate. Thus was it 
with the Gallic and Teutonic razes of the 
North, who passed through feudalism to 
individual ownership. Russia is passing 
from the communal system now. The 
serfs, recently emancipated, though nomi- 
nally attached to their masters’ estates, 
were really part owners of the soil with 
him. In gaining their freedom, they have 
forfeited their interest in the land. though 
they may now, by industry, acquire the 
absolute ownership of it, provided the 
landiords will sell. The aborigines of this 
country held the land by tribal ownersbip, 
and do so still to some extent, in the reser- 
vations set apart for them by the Govern- 
ment. It is a notable fact that the more 
parbarous they are, the more tenaciously do 
they cling to the principle of tribal owner- 
ship; whereas, those of them who are be- 
gioning to advance in civilization exhibit a 
healthy tendency to divide the land into 
farms, each of which is made the absolute 
property of the head of a family. In fact, 
tribal ownership is only possible in a 
thinly-settled country, inhabited by no- 
mads, who live chiefly by hunting, and 
who merely scratch up the soil in afew 
places, as an excuse for agriculture. 
When the population becomes thicker, ag- 
riculture must be more and more resorted 
to, in the absence of the dying game. 
Then the population becomes denser. 
Towns spring up; manufacturing is de- 
veloped; commerce is resorted to; and 
through all these changes civilization grad- 
ually grows, and the necessity of strin- 
gently marking off individual ownership 
becomes more apparent the more the artifi- 
cial forms of life supplant the natural. 

Mr. Henry George, by his theory of 
‘* Jand naturalization,” as it is called, would 
force upon our highly complex social state 
a system adapted only to normal tribes in 
their primeval savagery. It is well enough 
for poets to dream of the happy state of the 
world long ago, and to sing of sylvan 
streams with nymphs wandering on their 
banks, of joyous shepherds with their 
harmless flocks, and of all the other good 





things which are chiefly the coinage of 
their bright imaginations. When the day’s 
dusty toil is over, we are fond of hob- 
nobbing with the delightful creationsof the 
poets, but we always do so in a carpteted 
room, with blinds drawn down, stretched 
in an easy chair before the cheerful blaze 
in the heater, and with the brilliant page 
of the book irradiated by gaslight—all the 
products of the artificial civilization which 
it has taken thousands of years to develop. 
But when an economist and political leader 
asks us to surrender what surrounds us and 
return to the natural state we have just been 
admiring—in books, we say, no! Nay, it 
would not be such areturn. The bands in 
the clock of time do not go back. The at- 
tempt to fit the coat of primeval savagery 
upon the body of modern civilization could 
only preduce the congestion of population 
in cities, as pictured in the first part of this 
article, and that would lead to a social con- 
vulsion to which the French Revolution 
was mere child’s play. 

Let Mr. George take a lesson from the 
utterances of the Socialists, all of whose 
views he does not share, but who ardently 
supported him in his Mayorality of New 
York. They have drawn the logical con- 
clusion to his theory—no property, no 
law, no God! He would merely open the 
floodgates a little way, and in the very act 
he would aggravate the angry waters he 
seeks to relieve. It is not at one bound, or 
by dazzling theories, that the evils of so- 
ciety can be abolished. Tue only safe, the 
only sure, way is for men who are earnest 
in their desire for the betterment of the 
masses to see first that their own lives are 
squared to the law of righteousness, and 
then to patiently work on the present lines 
for the extermination of the causes which 
produce the ills in the body politic. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WueEn the aim of the Church becomes 
the aim of the Sunday-school, and when 
the organization of the school is controlled 
by the Church, there still remains one es- 
sential factor—the living teacher, whose 
work it is to reach and touch and hold the 
pupils for whose salvation and edification 
the Sunday-school exists, With good 
teachers, success of the highest kind may 
be guaranteed; for the teacher is the soul 
of the Sunday-scheol. 

It is according to the divine order that 
spiritual work shall be carriel on through 
human instruments. The Spirit of Gd 
uses the soul of man as the medium of di- 
vine grace. This law of religious influence 
holds in the home, the pulpit, and the Sun- 
day-school. A living, loving, inspired hu- 
man personality touches us with vitalizing 
power. It is a great mystery, but it is a 
fact. And in the kingdom of grace it is no 
greater mystery (except a» grace is in itself 
and in all of its movements the most marvel- 
ous of all marvels), than in the kingdom of 
personal and social life, God influences soul. 
Soul quickens and masters soul. The mys- 
tery of it all lies in the innermost recesse; 
of being. The power is not in the face nor 
the form, not in the dress nor the address, 
not in the voice nor the language, not in 
the vital, nor yet in the magnetic, energy— 
although all of these are potent; but it is 
the Spirit, under the dress and within the 
body, and back of the manner, and master 
of the magnetism, that holds the highest 
teaching energy. Wonder of natural won- 
ders is this natural power! Wonder of all 
wonders is the gracious use of this same 
power in winning and in saving souls! 

Here, then, is the biding of power in 
the Sunday-school. Individual souls are 
brought together in most sacred relations; 
and in the coming together lie immeasura- 
ble potentialities, A child-soul comes into 
immediate contact with a teaching soul. 
If this soul have love and knowledge (love 
first, remember), the pupil will soon have 
desire, confidence, expectancy and recep- 
tivity. All success in Sunday-school work 
depends upon the teacher. He it is who 
touches the pupil, and has ‘‘ the best chance 
at him.” He can nedtralize very largely 
the superintendent’s influence. He can 
prevent the pastor’s best grip upon the 








scholar. As are the teachers, so will be the 
school. Barren teachers—a sterile school; 
careless teachers—an epathetic school; 


trifling teachers—a frivelous school; dead 
teachers—a cemetery; earnest teachers-—a 
fervent, consecrated, successful school! 

I am not much troubled about formal 
‘*laws of teaching.” What I would exalt 
is the life that teaches. The bones of the 
prophet touched the dead man. Contact 
gave vitality. Elisha did not teach; he 
simply touched. There is a “ virtue” 
that goes out of the true teacher when his 
lips are silent. 
ment holds a mystic energy of healing. 
This emphasis placed upon personal influ- 
ence, as something distinct from formal in- 
struction in the letter, is not designed to de- 
preciate the latter, but to call attention to 
that without which the letter, at its best, is 
useless; without which, indeed, the ‘‘letter 
killeth.” Let us have system, science, 
helps, drills, reviews; but let us have Jife, 
The greatest: need of the Sunday-school to- 
day is a body of real men and women, who 
believe in God, in the Scriptures, in the 
Church, in humanity, and who have made 
up their minds to live and work in harmony 
with their faith. They may have large 
knowledge or little knowledge; but they 
must BE Christians. They may speak with 
classic grace and have command of an ex- 
haustless vocabulary, or, like Wordsworth’s 
‘* Highland girl,” have ‘‘thoughts that lie 
beyond the reach of their few words of En- 
glish speech”; but in this they must ¥e elo- 
quent; Knowing whom they have believed, 
feeling the power of the eternal life, every 
look, every breath, every gesture, must 
communicate a spiritual force that in some 
sense will compel conviction. The pupils 
may not be able to get out of such a teacher 
a satisfactory account of the bodies in 
which Moses and Elijah appeared to Jesus 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, nor elicit 
an idea as to whether that Mount was 
Tabor or Hermon; but, somehow, they 
feel that Jesus was exalted at that time, and 
that this teacher must have seen, and, to 
some extent, shared his glory and felt his 
power. 

Do not misunderstand. I do not insist 
upon intense emotion, fervor of feeling, 
mystic illuminations of the countenance, or 
other manifestations of spiritual miracle. 
These come rarely. In Sunday-school 
classes and among teachers of average boys, 
these exaltations (shall [ say it?) almost 
never come. Ido not put great stress upon 
them. Sunday-school teachers may not on 
any occasion enjoy them; but there is a 
reality of life, a convincing force, a sturdy, 
common-sense, everyday tone in a teacher 
who truly believes and who 1s, that is 
worth more than a tremulous voice, a face 
full of ‘‘solar light,” or eyes brimming 
with tears. He who has the reality of faith 
and experience may occasiona'ly enjoy 
these blessed visitations; but his power as a 
teacher lies lower down and is independent 
of mere states of feeling. I say this to en- 
courage those plain, straightforward souls 
who love God and rest in Christ, and want 
to do good, but who are in danger of dis- 
couragement, because they lack a joyous 
and supernatural enthusiasm in their work 
which others seem to possess. We want 
real men and women to teach in Sunday- 
school, with tears or without tears, with 
sober or with shining faces, but with real 
faith in a real Gospel, and having a real life 
back of all their words—a real life that 
throbs and works and endures seven days 
every week. 

Do I undervalue Normal work for Sun- 
day-school teachers? A thousand times— 
No! But I want a normal and divine life 
for our Normal methods to work upon. 
Do I object to theological seminaries? Can 
you show me a wise and sensible man who 
does? But I want theological students 
eslled of God, that upon them the theologi- 
cal seminary may exert its power; theo- 
logical students who have a root in them 
which the seminary itself could never have 
put there; theological students who go 
forth to preach and teach a living gospel 
out of aliving experience. The Sunday- 
school Normal Class is a human device for 
helping teachers who have a divine call, 
It may be useful in the awakening, as well 
as in the training of young people. But in 
all these Normal classes we must talk so 
much about the reality of personal life—the 


The very hem of his gar-" 
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aim, the motive, the faith, the love, the 
self-sacrifice, the opening of the soul on all 
sides, every hour, to the all encompassing 
heavens, that Sunday-school teachers Wi 
come to feel that their work is a spiritug) 
work and that with all their getting of 
knowledge they must get spiritual under. 
standing. 

Sunday-school teachers are teachers of 
the Word of God. They are assistant. 
pastors. They help to feed the flock ang 
to watch over souls. They must teach 
about Tabor or Hermon, about Moses ang 
Elijah, about Peter and James and John: 
but they must, at the consummation, loge 
sight of all these and see ‘* Jesus only,” or 
the lessons of the Mount of Transfiguration 
are lost. They must possess spiritual 
power which works conviction in the 
pupil even though they give no cutward 
sign of it, such as Tenngson ascribes to 
Percival’s Sister: 

** And when she came 
To speak with me, behold her eyes, 
Beyond my knowing of them wonderful, 
Beyond all knowing of them beautiful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness.” 


They must, with dull eyes or bright, 
with slow word or swift, with awkward. 
ness Or grace, so teach the law, so probe 
the soul, and so apply the Gospel, that 
hearing will be believing, and that beliey. 
ing will resolve itself into the * highest 
type of being and living.” 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 











Tue city has been profoundly stirred by 
the recent extraordinary effort being made 
by the officials to re-enforce the old Sun. 
day laws, the validity of which has been 
tested in the courts. An extra pressure 
is being brought to bear by even the worst 
foes of the so-called Puritan Sabbath, to 
press its enforcement, to work an extreme 
measure, that the law sha!l become intoler- 
ably odious, and thus that there shall bea 
speedy abolishment of the hated statute, 
Liquor-sellers are largely engaged in crowd- 
ing the issue and attempting in every pos- 
sible way to heap ridicule upon the old. 
lime regulation. But the singular part of 
it is, the results e:ch succeeding Sabbath 
have simply astonished the public, the 
practical working of a strict enforcement 
of the law being so salutary, that the 
opponents of the holy day have been nots 
little abashed themselves at the actuel 
results achieved by the strictest conformity 
to the so-called senseless law. 

Last Sunday Boston witnessed such quiet, 
orderliness, and exemption from employ- 
ment for all classes and conditions of store- 
keepers, barbers, druggists, and cigar- 
sellers as have not been witnessed for 
decades of years. i 

Take the testimony of a poor, devout 
colored woman who earns her living by 
washing. She remarked to her employer 
on Monday that last Sunday was absolutely 
the most surprising day she had ever 
witnessed in her life. Going, as is her 
vont, from her home at the North End tw 
her church, she is obliged to pass many 
liquor-stores, and the more respectable 
appearipg apothecaries’s establishments, 
cigar stands, and other noisy lounging 
places of the Sunday loafers. To her 
amazement these places were all closed, the 
usual noting and noise upon which she bad 
accustomed herself to look as something 
unavoidable, and to regard as a necessity 
of every Sunday, were not seen or heard. 
The silence was marked, and the manifest 
improvement really vast. 

It is a fact that incerta in divisions of the 
unseemly wards, where arrests are always 
made on every Sunday, not one was know! 
to have occurred last Sabbath. In truth, 
the wholesome testing of the strictest el 
forcement of the Sunday law, urged on by 
the would-be abolishers of the law, has 
turned out so overwhelmingly in favor of 
the maintainers of the Sunday statute that 
acomplete change of tactics is expec 
soon. 

The apothecaries’ clerks, hard worked 
and wearisomely worked, are sighing with 
the relief so welcomely afforded them 
The barbers d> not regret the compulsory 
grouping of them all together in the cease 
tion from their monotonous work. S$ é 


of them who have plod along working in 
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ill fashion the full seven days of 
every week for more than seven long years, 
are experiencing the unlooked-for benefits 
and blessing of an absolute change from 
the incessant grind of such intermittent 
toil. The sudden let up totheir humdrum 
lives was profoundly suggestive. 


Dr. Meredith, in his last Saturday after- 
noon’s Bible class session, could not refrain 
from referring to the Sabbath observance 
agitation by declaring, with that cbarac- 
teristic shaking of his well-poised head, 
something as follows: ‘‘I know it is not 
jn vext Sunday’s lesson; nevertheless é is 
in the air, and everybody is talking about 
it, the papers are full of it, and why 
shouldn’t we talk about ithere?” And then 
followed some incisive, earnest, emphatic 
utterances on the matter of Sunday trafiic 
and even the use of Sunday horse-cars. To 
the query, how shall those in the country 
reach their churches in the city, if horse- 
cars did not run, came forth the sharp, 
pungent reply: ‘‘ You had better stay out 
where you are, and attend the churches 
near your homcs. We don’t want you 
inhere. Support the sanctuary near your 
doors, and don’t be running off into the 
city. They need you out there more than 
we do here.” Nothing could have been 
more timely and trenchant in such a city as 
this, right ia the midst of its clusters of 
suburbs. The temptation to ride into 
the city on the horse-cars, or the mauy 
lines of steam trains is so great, and the 
pleasing city, with its prominent preachers, 
ornate music, and wealthy congregations 
produce so irresistible a bait, especiaily to 
those who flit about and pay no pew rent, 
that sharp words are needed by some of 
our attractive city clergymen; and it is a 
thankwortby act to see one take the posi- 
tion that the vigorous doctor did and to 
hear the words with which he hammered 
the idea. One of the most prominent 
pastors, whose church is located very con- 
veniently for horse-car patrons, though not 
near the section of residences, is candid 
enough to admit that he could not inveigh 
against the running of Sunday horse-cars, 
for, if they stopped, ninety per cent. of his 
congregation would imagine themselves to 
be prevented from coming to the services 
of that church. 

The Rev. Selah Merrill, LL.D., so ably 
representing the United States Government 
in the consulate of Jerusalem, has just 
returned to us, and has been heartily wel- 
comed back to his Andover home. Quite 
a pleasing interview has been had with him 
in his own home, and the strides of prog- 
ress that Palestine is making,the increase in 
wealth of certain agricultural operations, 
aud the improvements in the historic city 
itself have been pleasingly described. Dr. 
Merril is purposing to devote himself, for 
the present, at least, to hterary labors ina 
quiet way. 

The meeting of the Andover Board of 
Visitors, in private session, last Monday 
evening, at the United States Hotel, has 
been followed by the publication, in this 
morning’s papers, of the ans-vers and ex- 
ceptions filed by the Professors in general, 
and the President of the Faculty in partic- 
war. 

A very extraordinary anniversary was 
happily observed last evening at one of the 
sumptuous homes on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, it being the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the unbroken co-partnership of the 
Veteran printers and publishers, Messrs. 
Uriel Grocker and Osmyn Brewster, good 
New England names, being associated most 
honorably with Massachusetts affaire. Both 
these gentlemen are over nioety years of 
ge, and yet hale and hearty, looking quite 
vigorous as they stood together receiving 
the long line of distinguished guests in 
Mr. Crocker’s parlors. Among the many 
Rotabilities of the remarkable occasion 
Were the Governor of the Commonwealth | 
With his sturdy figure aud military bearing; 

Veraor-elect Ames and his millionaire 
Cousin, Mr. Fred Ames; Dr. Oliver Wendell 

Olmes, and Dr. Samuel E. Herrick, pas- 
pods Mt. Vernon church, with groups of 

8 too pumerous to mention. 

Each guest was presented, on his depar- 
ture, with a portrait of these Nestors 
_— merchant princes. A member of 

Wster family contributed a poem in 
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In a loose sense of the word, everything 
written in letters 1s literature. We have a legal, 
a medica), a theological, a philological literature, 
a literature of the saloon, of the prize-ring, of 
theosophy, and the Mahatmas, for all that the 
chief Buddhist of Thibet told Edwin Arnold 
“ There are no Mabatmas.” But in the narrow- 
er sense we do not call that literature which is 
written straight along, simply to inform or de- 
ceive. To be real literature it must be written 
also to please for its own sake. It must be 
written well. Some people imagine that the 
only literary merit to be aimed at is direct sim- 
plicity. The Czar of Russia laid out the rail- 
road from St. Petersburg to Moscow by drawing 
one straight line with the ruler on the map. But 
that is not engineering, however much railroad 
engineering makes of straight lines. Directness 
or clearness is a great literary merit, bat not the 
only one, else the paragrapher who compiles the 
summary of news for the morning paper were a 
supreme artist. In fact, there is no art about 
his work. His work is not literatare any more 
than a baby’s cry for‘its supper is literature, 

The subject does not make literature, and 
does not mar literature. The fact that religion 
is in the subject of a work does not help and 
does not hinder its being hterature. Jeremy 
Taylor's ‘‘Holy Living aud Dying” is litera- 
ture ; Jay’s ** Morning and Evening Exercises ” 
is not. Bunyan’s * Pilgrim’s Progress’’ is litera- 
ture; “Ihe Assembly's Catechism” is not. The 
Bible is literature ; Scoti’s Commentary is not, 
Inu the narrower sense of the word, there is very 
little literature written. Many voluminous au- 
thors have never written a word. Not only is 
this true of religious authors, sermon writers 
and pious hymnists, but as much so of meta- 
pbysicians, scientists and lawyers. Even Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s report of a medical 
case is not literature. But Thomas Brown’s 
* Religio Medici” is, though its title contesses it 
to be both religious and medical. 

What takes a writing out of the domain of 
the instruc:ive or interesting or amusing or use- 
ful into that of literature is, speaking very gen- 
erally, that quality in the writing which pleases 
for its own sake. Your ledger is not literature : 
itis written only toinstruct. Your book-keeper 
may be an urtist in penmanship. In that case 
his thick volumes have a further real calli- 
graphic merit. He has added an extrinsic 
charm to his product. It was not essential that 
he ghould do 8), but by doing so he has made 
his bookkeeping a beautiful product of art. The 
literary artist does the same with the paragraph. 
That which was dull and prosy he makes gleam 
and dance in tripping, polished, tinkling words, 

The literary instinct, when supreme, creates 
poetry. To be ture the line which separates 
poetry from prose is difficult to fix. A desire 
to make beauty the chief end will give some 
form of balanced recurrences to the words, 
which 1s the verbal vebicle of poetry. If the 
aim for beauty is less controlling, if it is sub- 
ordinate to the desire to instruct, then the form 
will be prose ; but a prose which has elements of 
poetry in it, It is the element of poetry, of 
beauty, init that makes it not mere dull prose, 
but real literature. That we may understand 
what literature, real literature, is, we will con- 
sider for a few moments what poetry is, because 
poetry is the flower, the sublimation, the quipt- 
essence of liverature. 

What, then, is poetry? It is the verbal ex- 
pression of thought under the paramount control 
of the principle of beauty. The thought must 
be as beautiful as possible ; the expression must 
be as beautiful as possible. Essential beauty 
and formal beauty must be wedded, and the 
union is poetry. Other principles than beauty 
may govern a literary production. The purpose 
may be first absolute clearness. That will not 
make poetry. It may make it good mathemati- 
cal demonstration ; it may make a good news 
item; but not poetry. The predominant senti- 
inent may be ethical. That may give us a ser- 
mon, butit will not givea poem. A poem is 
first of all beautiful, beautifal inf its content of 
thought, and beautiful in its expression through 
words. A writer fails of producing a poem if 
be puts anything befure beauty in the thought, 
or anything before beauty in its expression. Toe 
beauty of thought is first and most important; 
in 1t rests the chief genius. But the beauty of 
expression, being formal, is more quickly 
grasped aud easily analyzed and is, to the popular 
notion, the chief element in a poem. It is 
essential, but it is not the chief essential. A 
prose poem 18 no poem, but a prosy poem is 
neither poetry nor prose. 

The first and chief element in a poem is 
beauty of thought, and that beauty may relate 
to any department, materia], mental or spirit- 
ual, in which beauty can reside. Such poetry 
may describe a misty detert, a flowery mead, a 
feminine form, a ruddy sky, a rhythmic water- 
fall, a blue-bird’s flutings, receding thunder, a 


may rise higher, and rest in the relations of 
things, in similes and metaphors ; it may irfuse 
longing and love and passion; it may discant 
fair reason and meditative musing. Or, in 
higbeat flight, beauty may range over the sum- 
mits of lofty purpose, inspiring patriotism, de- 
votion, sacrifice, till it becomes one with the 
love of man and the love of God, even as the 
fading outline of a mountain melts into the 
blue sky which envelops it. Ali this will make 
the substance of poetry. 

Not that the thought of a poem, in all its 
parts, must be beautiful. lt must be beautiful 
as far as possible in its paris, and unfailingly 
beautiful in its total effect. There may be 
level plains between the mountains. There may 
even be ugly craga. But all this is only the 
foil to the jewels, the discord which enhances 
the harmony. Tne symphony is beautiful not- 
with standing the discord ; the poem is beautiful, 
for the lily is whiter and sweeter if we catch a 
glimpse of the dirt at its roots; a coarse face 
hints there is something higher than human in 
the beauty of fair women ; and we must casch a 
glimpse of the blood of horrid war if we wish 
to know how dear is peace, and how sweet is 
home, and how grand it is to die for liberty and 
native land, 

But this must be remembered, that beauty 
does not always lie along a single level. In seek- 
ing one beauty the poet must not contradict an- 
other. He must not pursue his beauty when it 
flies into a sandy waste ora noisomefen. Phys- 
ical beauty embraced in the arms of vapid 
thought or sickly sentinent, or evil purpose, 
becomes ugly and aquiterate. Dominant over 
all other beauty is moral beauty. All highes; 
flights of poetry must range in the empyrean. 
God is king everywhere, and bis laws are su- 
preme iu beauty as in duty. You can no more 
contradict God’s law in the construction of a 
poem than in the course of a planet. 

No writer has expressed this truth with greater 
power than Sidney Lanier in his ‘“ English 
Novel.” I quote: 

* From time immemorial, wherever there is con- 
test between artistic and moral beauty, unless the 
moral side prevail, all is lust. Let any sculptor 
hew us out tie most ravishing combination of ten- 
der curves and spheric softness that ever stood for 
woman; yet if the lip have a certain fullness that 
hints of the flesh, if the brow be insincere,if in the 
minutest particular the physical beauty suggest a 
moral ugliness, that sculptor, unless he be portray- 
ing a moral ugliness for a moral purpose, may as 
well give over his marble for paving stones. Time, 
whose judgments are inexorably moral, will not 
accept his work. For indeed we may say that he 
who has not yet perceived how artistic beauty and 
moral beauty are convergent lines which run back 
into a common ideal origin, and who therefore is 
not afire with moral beauty just as with artistic 
beauty, tnat he in short, who has not come to that 
stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the 
beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean 
one thing, burn as one fire, shine as one light within 
him, he is not yet the great artist.” 


The principles I have enunciated throw out 
not a few so-called poems. Cm#imon’s verse is 
nvt poetry, but a sermon of versified Scripture. 
I:s object was not beauty, but memorized in- 
struction. Pope’s “Essay on Man” is not a 
poem. ‘To be sure it is in rhyme and couplets, 
all measured and hewed to a given length, But 
its prime object is not to express beauty, but 
wisdom—not wisdom as beauty—for wisdom is 
b.autiful; but wisdom as wisdom, keen, expe- 
rienced, put into sharp, epigrammatic form. 
I hardly venture to say that Swinburne’s “ Do- 
lores” or *‘ Before Dawn” is not poetry, for it 
does seek a certain kind of beauty. But the 
beauty is enswathed in foulness, It runs pur- 
posely athwart all ethic beauty. Its unblushing 
expression is in that verse the first balf of which 
describes the rapture of unlawful love, while the 
last half gives the kick of an ass to the pricks of 
conscience : 

* To say of shame, What is it? 
Of virtue, We can miss it ; 
Of sin, We can but kiss it, 

And it’s no longer sin,” 


The melody of the lines is exquisite ; the senti- 
ment is atrocious. Such poetry, if poetry it be, 
will live its day and be the shelved curiosity of 
to-morrow. The school Jed by him, with Ros- 
setti and Morris as his followers hard after him 
(and Oscar Wilde far behind), have given us a 
lesson in form, but they cannot be remembered 
lopg. Their reed hasa short gamut. It plays 
but two notes, Morsand Eros. There is noth- 
ing but hopeless death and the love of harlots, 
The chief beauty of a poem is in its thought. 
Oo that Ido not dwell. But the beauty of ex- 
pression, its formal beauty, ie more obtrusive, 
and many imagine that it is this alone which 
makes a poem. Let it scan and rbyme, or scan 
alone, and they ivcontinently imagine it to have 
been breathed from Parnassus. But rhyme and 
scansion are not even all the formal elements in 
poetry. The books do not tell us, and few sus- 
pect what are the other fine recurrences of con- 
sonant or vowel, in the beginning or the middle 
of words that make a line sweet to the ear and 
delicious to the tongue. 
Prose has its formal beauty, that which is not 





violet’s scent, the spicy tang of apples, the 











thrill of clasped arms and a lover’s kiss, Or it 


in the thought, nor.in the picturesque quality 
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sonants. Prose, good prose, has its own meter, 
its own as yet unwritten laws for the recurrence 
of long syllables and short, its pendulum-swing 
of accents. Our rhetoricians have not studied 
and formulated these laws, because this regu- 
larity is disguised and elusive. Latin rhetori- 
cians give hints of what is the metrical element 
in prose, but I do not know of any modern dis- 
cussion of the subject. And yet every skilled 
writer knows that his ear will require him to 
arrange his words with defi regard to their ca- 
dence. The sentence must flow smoothly. The 
syllables must not tumble over each other. A 
good part of style is in this. Why does Wash- 
ington ,Irving run into trochaics when he 
wishes to express a mock-heroic idea? An 
analysis of a page of writing by a skilled and by 
an unskilled writer will reveal remarkable dif- 
ferences in the proportion and arrangement of 
accented syllables. The same is true of alitera- 
tion, and those other unnamed assonances of 
vowels or of final consonants which come short 
of rhyme. 

Now ali this may seem very far from my 
theme. Butitis not. What I want to show is 
that just as by fair penmanship beauty is added 
to book-keeping, so beauty must be added to 
composition to make literature; and that the 
more persuasive and complete this beauty, the 
more supreme the literary success. If the for- 
mal beauty of recurrent accents and liquid- 
flowing syllables charms the ear, even more are 
the deeper beauties needed which enter into the 
substance of the work, as thought or imagina- 
tion. Much more than rhyme and meter is 
required to make poetry. The old lady who, 
when her pastor tried to stop her pouring the 
molasses into his coffee, replied: ‘‘ All molasses 
is none too good for the minister,” might bave 
made as good a poet as thousands of our versi- 
fiers who emp y nuthing but the rhyming 
dictionary into their poems. 

Now, the beauties of a work of literary art 
may reside in part in the thought or emotion 
expressed, in part in the description, iliustra- 
tion and general development of it, and in part 
in the music of the words which express it, 
The last is in poetry the most obtrusive, but the 
first is, after all, the chief thing. A grand 
thought must come first ; then a grand illustra- 
tion will be appropriate ; then grand expression. 
But first the thought must be beautiful to reach 
high merit. 

What is beauty of thought? I cannot try to 
develop this point. Perhaps analysis would not 
be easy, Perhaps the only way to answer is for 
each one to ask himself whether the canon of 
beauty within him makes this or that thought 
beautiful. Now, I suppose, that the general 
suffrage of ‘*the competent” settles it that 
moral goodness gives pleasure. Take the terms 
which we apply to physical beauty, and we ap- 
ply naturally just these terms to moral excel- 
lence. ‘* Handsome; is that handsome does” ; 
a fair woman and fair conduct; a lovely face 
and lovely character. The same is true of the 
converse terms, An ugly face and an ugly char- 
acter; coarse features and coarse language, 
To what is good we naturally apply the word 
beautiful, to what is bad the word disgusting. 

If, then, beauty and duty are words that 
rhyme in thought no Jess than in sound, if the 
highest beauty is moral beauty, then that is a 
dry and vapid theory of literary art which neg- 
lects the supreme beau'y, the beauty of good- 
ness. Literavure needs goodness to reach its 
highest perfection. 

Here I reach my them:2, which has to do with 
the relation of literature to religion. It is the 
ethical part of religion that belongs especially to 
literature, If goodn-ss is not quite all of relig- 
ion, it is the best part of it, and it is this part 
with which we are concerned, 

If hereI reach my theme, here I might dis- 
miss it, for if it is beauty that makes literature, 
beauty supreme over everything in poetry, and 
beauty only less than supreme in prose, then my 
task is done ; for the chiefest beauty of all, that 
which dwarfs all others, is moral beauty. The 
best literature must be saturated with this 
beauty as with all others, and it is only that 
jiterature which has all beauty, or at least the 
highest beauty, that will survive. 

But I am told that this 1s all a priori, and 
theoretical; and tht the facts are against me. 
I confess that just now we are in a curious 
literary epoch which does not seem wholly to 
bear out what I have said. We are in the age of 
the Reproauctive Processists in literature and 
art, Ido not claim to know the latest literature 
very well, but I judge that, just asin the brench 
school of painting, to whose masters at Paris 
we send our young artists, the moral gaim is 
quite uoknown, so there 1s in literature, French 
and American, a schoo! which offers to do noth- 
ing bat play the passive recorder of actions and 
emotions in utter unconcsrn as to their moral 
quality. I think we may call them photo- 
graphic litterateurs who do not create 
ideally, and who leave out such grand themes 
as justice, holinese, and devution; to whom 
the beauty of holiness is of no concern; 
men who will amplify a mouse or analyze 
a passion with utter indifference. All they want 
is to get a camera effect of things just as they 





of it, but in the mere words, vowels and con- 
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the ** Life of Jesus,” has just brought out a play, 
the story of which, of a nun’s debauchery the 
day before the guillotine, is as corrupt as can be 
well conceived, and its leading thought is that 
passions must run their eourse, even if death 
stands at the door; let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. Think of the indifference which 
with equal unconcern limns the features of Him 
who walked with the twelve amid the lilies of 
Galilee, and then turns to feed with the swine 
of Epicurus’ herd ! 

I do not believe that the current young school 
ef American poetry or romance has any element 
of permanence. James and Howells are pleas- 
ing writers, and nothing more. They are 
writers who can never stir enthusiasm. Their 
emptiness comes from the fact that there is a 
vacuum where their conscience ought to have 
been. Not ore of them has the moral power 
that is in our older poets, Whittier, Longfellow, 
and Lowell. For this reason, no matter how 
pretty work they do, they have no future, You 
can’t warm your fingers at an icicle, and you 
cap get up no enthusiasm over the indifference 
of the Realistic school. Enthusiasms need a 
moral basis ; and hterature wants enthusiasms, 
I do not hesitate to declare the incoming age 
empty of memorable authors. There are none 
to take the place of our great mepv. The liter- 
ary fasbion is destructive of literary genius. It 
requires a conviction to uplift a writer as on 
wings. 

Let us test this by the world’s experience. 
Who are the men whose names the ages cannot 
bury? We will not take our own age, but all 
Do not the peaks that etill rise above 


ages. 
oblivion’s waste flood soar into the moral 
hights? The names sre notso many. From 


Palestine has survived one collection of tracts, 
we call them the Bible, all supremely religious. 
Egypt had one which four thousands of years bad 
made venerable, until language, literature and 
history all went down under barbaric invasion ; 
and that was its story how the soul of every 
man must pass the judgment of God, its Book 
ot the Dead. The immemorial literature of the 
East is either the Vedic hymns to the gods, the 
Buddhist Four Paths ofVirtue, or the Confucian 
Analects of morals. Greece has given not to 
Greece, but to the world, Homer, who not only 
embroiders his story with the gods, but whose 
every word is instinct with martial and soci.) 
virtue. It is Helen’s crime atid that of Paris 
that is punished with the destruction of Troy. 
It is the wise and pious Ulysses who e soapes the 
enticements of sirens and returos after long wan- 
derings to hia faithful Penelope. In the drama 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides are less play- 
wrights than they are preachers of the terrible 
justice of the gods. Plato, whether be tells of 
the wisdom or the death of Socrates, whether of 
philosophy or politics, has nothing to say except 
of the true,the beautiful and the good, In Latin 
literature, the historians Tacitus and Livy 
make it their task only to tell us how virtuous 
was a past age, or how beautiful is the goodness 
of some rare Agricola of the present. The ora- 
tors still bave uo other task but tu raise the en- 
comium of goodness and to show the pollution 
of Catilinarian crime. The Latin Cicero is 
as suffused as the Greek Demosthenes with 
the love of all virtue, and when not denouncing 
wickedness before the people or the Senate, he 
was in his study penning those studies of mor- 
als, or telling those hopes of immortality which 
charm the ages. Virgil sings the toils and vir- 
tues of pious Zoeas, and Horace is careless, 
laughing EpicureanHorace only in his Odes, and 
his serious work is nothing but satires on the 
prevailing vices. After the Renaissance, with 
the holy art of Michel Angelo and Raphael, the 
world bas saved stern, tender Dante, who tells 
us nothing but the just judgment of God. The 
otber names that come to us are Petrarch, 
Tasso, and Ariosto, whose pure pages sing only 
unpolluted love, and high courage in the service 
of God. If the confessed literary giants of Ger- 
many and France, Goethe, Schiller, and Victor 
Hugo, are indifferent to religion, they overbrim 
with high moral sentiment. Oomiug to sur own 
language, Chaucer begins the line with his good 
Parson : 


* Cristes lore and his Apostles’ twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” 


Then comes the honey-flowing singer of the 
Faerie Queen, who could find no theme but the 
conflict and victory of the knightly virtues, 
courage, truth, and chastity. With bim stands 
Shakespeare, chief glory of our language, but 
whose age knew him not. Shakespeare's dramas 
are high, pure, noble, full of lofty suggestions. 
They smirch no reader's imagination by por- 
traying with indifference a vile passion, Then 
comes mighty Milton, sage and puritan, patriot 
apd Cbristian, in his childhood carohng a 
mighty carol of Cbrist’s Nativity; then, as 
grown man, defending political liberty agaiust 
the oppression of kings, and religions freedom 
against the restrictions of Prelatists and Pres- 
byterians ; and, in his blind old age, under the 
invocation of the sacred muse and the divioe 
Spirit, singing the mightiest epic of mau’s bis- 
tory and redemption, the loss and recovery of 
Paradise, that he might justify the ways of God 
to man. These are the great over-topping 





names in universal literature. hen, after a 
barren waste of years, barren in literature be- 
cause barren in morals, we come to our own 
century, and enumerate ite greatest masters of 
the art of words: Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell; there is no one name that 
gives promise of permanency, unless it be Lord 
Byron, who is not loftily moral if not positively 
religious. 

A study of the history of literature confirms 
what must be the philosophy of literature. The 
law is, the survival of the fittest, and that means 
the survival of moral beauty and the incor, 
poration of moral beauty, im everything 
which the world votes permanent. I would 
have this understood: Our to-day’s little poete, 
with their society verse, with their sheared pret- 
tinesses, their polished sonnets and their labored 
conceits, innocent of all art of purpose, guilt- 
less of any Philistine enthusiasm, are the 
merest dry leaves of a fluttering autumo. Our 
American novel grinds and polishes the ivfimte 
facets of nothing, and leaves it nothing still. It 
is only out of the soil of a deeply moral nature 
that a healthy literary growth can spring. It 
seems to me as if just this generation, the new 
generation which follows Tennyson and Brown- 
irg and George Eliot, and Longfellow and 
Lowell, were repeating the dreary experim-nt 
which came in with Charles the Second, when 
Spenser and Shakespeare and Milton were suc_ 
ceeded by Drydeu and Butler and Pope, and 
nothing worth remembering was written till 
pious William Cowper appeared as the strug- 
gliog morning star of anew day. I speak not 
now of the moral poison ; but there is a literary 
arpbyxia in the fumes that rise from the domi- 
naut yo ing school of England, copied in Ameri- 
ca. Swinburne has sunk to imitating himsel’, 
and saying souoding words, mere words. Sweet, 
contradictory Rosetti ruined his genius in 
fightiag his conscience. Morris sings pretty, 
polished, frozen tales ; and after them Gosse and 
Dobeon and Lang, offer only little basketfuls of 
little icicles and versiclee, It is no better with 
the brood of the same hatching in this country. 
One short, grand, thrilling story of Elizapeth 
Sturt Phelps has more beauty and poetry than 
all their toilaome twaddle. 

Oid Plato was right. ‘The true, the beauti- 
fuland the good ;” the beautiful Jinked with the 
trne and the good ; the three graces invertwined. 
They cannot be divorced. They are all ouc 
beauty, the beauty of holiness and the holiness 
of beauty. Put io your first canon of criticiam 
that what is ugly in morals cannot be beautfal 
in literary art. Nay, what is indifferent in 
morals will not rise above the indifferent in tit 
erary art. Any notion or fashion of literature 
which affects to despise and ignore the divine 
antagonism of right and wrong is temporary 
and will pass away. High art will ever spring 
out of high purpose. You may have a decora- 
tive, wall-paper styie of literature, which deals 
in patches of color or spatters of sunflowers and 
daisies uver a dreamy and meaningless surface 
of Jiterary pretension, but that is not high art. 
Out of devotion, self-sacritice, holy aspiration ; 
out of the beautiful purpose of the rapt 
facs looking up to God, comes the direct, 
honest, direct, magnificent simplicity of pur- 
pose which grasps beauty, which is beauty, 
which will command the homage of the admir- 
ing ages, when the labored and self-seeking 
platitudes of meaningless prettiness and the 
unsorted photographs of miscellaneous passion 
have been long forgotten, 
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MUNKACSY’S “CHRIST BEFORE 
PILATE.” | 
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Frew single pictures ever shown in New York 
have attracted haif the popular attention that 
has been bestowed of late upon Munkacey's 
reat canvas, ‘Christ before Pilate.” The 
artist’s reputation as one of the sironges! and 
most individual painters of our day, and the 
reputation which the picture itself bas acquired 
during its years of transportation from one Eu- 
ropean capital to another, have of course done 
much to draw public notice. But scmething 
bas been due as well to less worthy causes—tu 
the theatrical manver in which the canvas 1s 
shown and to the more then theatrical encrgy 
with which it bas been advertised. It was 
brought over by its owner, M. Sedelmeyer, and 
fullowed by its creator, who had a “ tug-boat 
rec: ption” in the barbor such as usually fa)] to 
tke lot of a prima donna only, A small theater, 
adorued on the outside with flags and streamers 
8 the scene of its exhibition, and it stands on 
the stage in a scientific arrangement of draperies 
and lights desigued to give it, in so tar as possi- 
ble, the effect of ‘* reality” —that is, the effect of 
being tableau vivant, and not a serious work of 
pictorialart. Advertising of the most bold and 
commercial character has been lavishly used in 
the public prints, and a sumptuous quarto vol- 
ume has been widely distributed which contains 
flattering notices, emphasized with all possible 





typographic devices, culled from a hundred pub- 
lications in all the languages of Europe, and of 
all degrees of authority and no authority in 
artistic matters. The result has been a constant 
crowd of eager sight-seers, filling the 
auditorium dayafter day with apparently rap- 
turous and devotional admiration. One might 
have thought such methods more appropriate to 
those ante-bellum days when Bierstadt’s huge 
canvases were exhibited in-a similar but less 
transeendently theatric manner. But their suc- 
cess to-day would be more of a discouragement 
to our belief in our recent growth in true artistic 
feeling and in independent artistic jadgment, 
but for one or two reassuring facts. In the 
first place, exactly the same methods of exhibi- 
tion and advertisement have been used with 
exactly the same measure of popular success in 
every foreign capital; and, in the second place, 
those writers whose task it is to give the public 
serious artistic couusel, have not been seduced 
from sober judgment by all this flourish of 
trumpets. One chiefly regrets the use of such 
met ods for the injury they do to the true 
merits of the picture. Shown under a light 
which id artificial in more senses than one, its 
color cannot be properly judged ; the spurious 
impression of * reality” is extremely burtiul to 
its real pictorial effect; and from the prescribed 
distance oue cannot perceive that meri; which 
is one of the greatest in all Munkiicsy worke, 
the technical merit of broad and rapid, yet pre- 
cise and consumately expressive brushwork. 
All of which One can judge with clearness is the 
general conception of the picture, the general 
eff: ct of the color under artificial hight, and the 
dramatic quality of the group asa whole, and of 
the individual figures. 

The composition does not seem to me very 
successful—less successful, indeed, than that of 
the companion picture, “The Crucitx'on,” 
which [ sawin London some two years ago. 
The arrangement of the figures 1s commonpl.ce 
and monotonous, and the one or two through 
which au effurt has been made to iutroduce va- 
ricty are prominent in a rather forced and over- 
empbatic way, notably the denouncing Juw, 
whom the Roman soldier keeps back wiih his 
extended spear, and whose open mouh and 
upraised arms attract the eye far too forcibly 
from the central figures. 

Iodividually considered, the scldier just 
named, one or two of the old Jews in the middle 
distance, and the accusing priest, seem to me 
the most admirable tigurer, The figure of 
Piate lacks vitality of conception, and his pes- 
ture wants for defioite meaning. The woman 
in the background, with a child in her arme, 
who, we are told, gymbolizes that p rtion of the 
people who sympathized with the Christ, would 
hardly ¢«xplain her own role without some 
such telling. The Christ himself is, of 
course, the ceater of dramatic interest, and has 
been made the center of pictorial interest by the 
relief given to his white gown by the rich, dark 
colors that fill the rest of the canvas. About 
toe intrinsic value of this tigure there has been 
much dispute, and in sueh a mattcr all one can 
do is to record, without attempt at dogmatism, 
the effect it produces upon one’s self. To some 
eyes Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Christ’ may seem a true and 
worthy and spiritual ideal conception. To me 
it seems a scriking and interestiog portrait, not 
of Christ as the Christian of to-day conceives 
him, bus of Jesus of Nazareth as the accusing 
Jews of his own day must have conceived him. 
It seems to me that such a face as this would 
have had more effect in bringing about the Ro- 
man’s decision than any testimony brought by 
bis accusers. Not because it is in any sense the 
face of a criminal, or a wild seditionist, but be- 
cause it is the face of a fanatic rather than of the 
wise and holy teacher of a pure religion—a face 
that is ascetic, melanzholy, morb:d, rather than 
inspired ; with more of obstinacy in its featares 
than of calm resolve; with no sweetness of feel- 
iog ; and with an expression that speaks rather 
of contempt for his accusers than of divine 
charity, and rather of physical than of spiritual 
saffering. As aconception of some well-me uw- 
ing aud powerful bat deluded and half-.iis- 
traught fanatic, I repeat, it would have great 
expresei nal valae, but asa concep ion of Christ 
it is both mistaken and inadequate—it is not our 
Christ bat Caiphas’s. At least, I must again 
explain, thus it seems to me. 

In general color the picture seems to be both 
rich and harmonious, with less of the peculiar 
b'ackness that often marks Mankdacsy’s work, 
than one might have expected, but also with Jess 
of individuality and force. The drawing 
througbout—so far as a layman can judge of to 
scientific a quality—seems to be very admirable. 
I mean as regards the figures—the architectural 
setting is by no means wholly successful. In 
short the impression made by the work is that 
an extremely able paioter has essayed a theme 
which is not in accord with the essential qual- 
ties of his endowment. Showing here ia his 
most ambitious mood, Munkacsy shows by no 
means at his best. Ia composition, in color, and 
espevially in dramatic force, he is infinitely 
more successful in certain smaller pictures 
which are familiar to American eyes-in the 
“Last Days of a Condemned Man,” in 
the “Studio Interior,” with its marvellous 





portraits of himself and his wife, and 
in the beautiful ‘Milton Dictating to pj, 
Daughters,” which is buried in that tomb of 
art and literature called the Lenox Library, ], 
these works Munkiicsy strikes us as a painter 
of genre who can sodignify his theme that the 
result is almost worthy to rank with historica) 
painting properly so-called, and whose exegy. 
tion is a marvel and a delight. But in the 
“‘ Christ Before Pilate” he strikes us as an by. 
torical painter whose result, although not to 
be ranked as a genre-liko treatment of a noble 
historical theme, yet falls below the trué leyg 
which such work sbould reach. One does not 
marv-] at all that such should be the cage, 
Hardly the greatest painter who ever lived coulg 
have painted this scene on a scale like this with 
entire success at once technical and expres. 
ional. ‘the only pity is that the public shoulg 
allow itself to be persuaded that the picture 
is greater than it is, or that Munkacsy, one of 
the very strongest, most individual and most 
interesting artists now alive, shows at his best 
therein. 
New York City. 
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Dr. VALENTINE Rose, the royal librarian, 
has just issued a catalogue of the Syriac map. 
uscripts and printed books and pamphlets ip 
the royal library at Berlin. It is called the 
Sachau Collection, because three hundred and 
twenty out of the three hundred and eighty- 
two works have been gathered together by the 
personal efforts of Dr. Eduard Sachau, at pres. 
ent ordinary professor of Arabic and Syriac in 
the University of Berlin. In the winter of 
1879—’80 he traveled through Syria and Meao- 
potamia; and in his account of his travels 
‘* Reise in Syrven und Mesopotamien.”’ Leipz., 
Brockh. 1883), we are told where and in what 
condition the manuscripts in the possession of 
the Syrian peasants, churches and cloisters 
were to be found. The collection was made 
by the Professor after his return to Berlin 
through European and American a :quaint- 
ances, consuls, missionaries and merchants: 
and it is still from time to time being enlarged 
by fresh purchases. On the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1884, the collection was bought by the 
command of the King of Prussia, and placed, 
shortly after, in the royal library by the side of 
Landberg’s collection of Arabic manuscripts. 
In value and literary importance it is inferior 
to the collections in the British Museum and 
the Vatican alone. 

The usefulness of the catalogue is enhanced 
by prefaces by the chief librarian and by Pro- 
fessor Sachau, showing the origin and worth 
of the various parts of the collection, and the 
dates of their acquisition. Several interesting 
le‘ters from the lamented Professor Peter- 
mann, and one of cunsiderable length from 
the celebrated Count von Moltke, giving an 
account of the place and circumstances in 
which he found the valuable manuscript of the 
Syriac New Testament for the Nestorians, fill 
out the instructive pages of the introduction. 
Among the Syriac manuscripts there are six- 
teen Bibles and commentaries ; forty-two eval- 
gels, lectionaries, missals, etc.; thirty-four 
poems (religious in character); twenty-five 
Church fathers; fourteen books of history. 
tales and legends, six of chronology, three of 
astrology, two of philosophy; and twenty- 
seven grammatical and lexicographical work. 

We shall now give some excerpta trapslated 
from Professor Sachau’s summary revieW of 
his collection. He was ubliged in many cise# 
to content himself with copies, since the orig- 
inals could not be purchased. As to material, 
the collection is divided into parchment avd 
paper manuscripts. Of the former, which are 
generally older than the tenth centary, AD., 
there is a considerable number ; while some of 
tha latter date from the first centuries i 
which paper was used in Asia Minor. Syris¢ 
manuscripts in general belong to the oldest 2 
existence. We possess more of them than¢f 
Greek dating from the fifth to the tenth cer 
tury. Some codices of this collection date from 
the sixth century, and some parts may be older 
still. To the greatest rarities belongs Codes 
220, a collection of writings of the Father 
adorned with very markworthy miniatures, 
which ace executed part!y in colors apd partly 
in ink. Of the historical and legendary Wor, 
special attention may be called to No. 2m, 
extensive Codex of Acta Martyrum and re 4 
writings, valuable documents on the olde 
fortune of the Christian Church in Assytis 
Babylonia, and the extreme East. Very wl 
table, but as yet little known, is the i 
cosmographic work named ‘ Causa yer 
rum,”” by an unknown writer. The errr 
‘History of the Nestorian Church,” bY on 
ben Matta, which seems to exist in but 
copies, is found, unfortunately, without 
ning or end. The “Chronology of Simeoe™ 
Shankelawa,” three copies of which are iB 
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collection, is worthy of notice; as is also the 
«Book of the Fa‘hers,’’ by Simeon bar Tsab- 
pa’é, on account of its high age. Some of 
these works are already known through ex- 
tracts; but not one has as yet been published 
in full. 

The works of the Syrian poets, especially of 
the Nestorians, are quite numerously repre- 
sented. I mention here only the ample collec 
tions of the poems of Narses and of Elias of 
Anbar. Barhebroeus is represented by good 
copies of his most important works. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is an old manuscript of his 
Chronicle, which may have been written in the 
lifetime of the author. 

The great Thesauraus of the Syriac lan- 
guage, by Bar Bahlil, was, till a few years 
ago, represented in Germany only by one copy 
of the Oxford manuscript. This collection 
contains four entire codices of the work. 

But that which distinguishes this collection 
above those of London, R>me and Paris is 
the manuscriptsin the two New Syriac dialec‘s 
which are at present spoken by the Nestorians 
and the Jacobites. Since no literature what- 
soever existed in these dialects, tne Professor 
was forced toinduce men whose mother-tongue 
was Fellahi or Torani to write compositions 
to order, or to make translations from other 
sources. In these works the rule has been 
followed of making the orthography as exact 
as possible, so that the pronunciation of every 
syllable and of every consonant is clearly de- 
noted. To all these texts translations into the 
Arabic common tongue are added. 

‘rhe writer of this article might say, in addi- 
tion to the above, that Professor Sachau in- 
formed him pe:sonally that there was much 
valuable material in this collection for any one 
who desired to write a history of the Nestorian 
Church, since it gives, not merely many fac's 
not mentioned elsewhere, but also throws new 
light on facts that have hithert» been viewed 
only through Greek spectacles. Many of the 
manuscripts are masterpieces of penmanship, 
though the older ones bave many biatuses, and 
are, in many cases, worm-eaten, besmoked, 
and in part water-rotted. The difficul.ies 
overcome by Professor Sachau in making his 
collection can only be appreciated by those 
who have made a similar attempt. 

WESTERN THEOL.SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


Sanitary. 
SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
THEIR WORK. 











Besiwes tbe work that is now being done by 
city Boards of Health and by State Boards in 
many of the stater, it bas become usual to have 
yearly meetings or associations for the purpose 
of bringing together both those who hold official 
positions as guardians of the public healtb, and 
those who, in various ways, have been awakened 
to a consideration of the subject. At euch 
aesemblages it is always interesting to note the 
class or classes of special callings that are 
attracted to attendance. Pbysiciapr, it would 
seem, ought to be naturally engaged; but the 
laws of attraction and repulsion are not slow in 
manifesting themselves. Such as are investi- 
gators, desirous of knowing the causes of 
disease and their courses, with a view to pre- 
vention, are always to be found in attendauce. 
Others are too busy to attend, and others still so 
used to the business and routine methods of 
dealing with disease in order to treat it and get 
pay therefor, that they seldom turn aside to 
help in such a work. But such as do attend» 
and they are generally many, are often the 
best representatives of the real progress of 
the art of precerving as well as restoring 
health. Such engineers as have to do 
with house drainage or with plans tor 
water or sewersge works are always interested 
in these gatherings. In many parts of the 
country a good corps of teachers is generally ip 
attendance. They see so much of ill-arranged, 
ill ventilated school-roome, and of impairment 
of the health of children, or neglect of methods 
for developing them into strong manhood and 
womanhood, that they, too, are moved to lend a 
belping hand in this great work. Nowand then 
a clergyman or a lawyer bas also had his atten- 
tion so called to the related interests of the pub 
lic health as, like Canon Kingsley, in England, 
or Justice Cooley, in Michigan, to bave given 
the weight of their interest and presence to the 
work. To these may be added now and then 
practical architects and plumberr, chemists and 
physicists, with a few of the observant ones 
from the mercantile or more mechanical occu- 
pations. In Michigan and two or three other of 
the Western States these conventions are popu- 
larized so as to attract the general attendance 
of the communities in which they mect. Pennsyl- 
vania has attempted to make them attractive to 
border states, as well as profitable to the masses. 
Massachusetts and New Jersey rather seek only 
to bring together those who in various allied 
departments have some expert knowiedge and 
skill bea ring on these lines of inquiry, and so 


ing rather than to express their sense of the 

needs. 

It was recently the writers privilege to attend 

one ofthese annual associations held in the State 

House at I'renton, New Jersey. It brought to- 

getber about seventy persons, of various ranks, 

as professors, engineers, chemists, health offi- 

ciule, etc., all of whom were kept busy for two 

days in a most interesting and profitable way. 

A paper on “Trap Ventilation and the Fresh 

Air Inlets Thereto,” by P. C. Bayles, of Orange, 

Editor of the Iron Age, well presented his views 

of the subject. He is known as an advocate for 

the omission of any trap upon any part of the 

main system of sewers as connected with houses. 

He claims that the trap is of the nature of a 

little cesspool, that it interferes with the free 

flow of air and of water, and so of flush, and as 

such is an impediment rather than an aid. It 

is not difficult to admit that such a system is 

fully defensible, if we can be assured of the 

entire absence of any deleterious air in the 

sewers or in the house system. It is well worth 

while thus closely to question the system. He 

claims that if fresb-air inlets abound there will 

be no riskful gas, and that fresh-air inlets and 

no trap will be one of the sanitary advances of 
the day. These views were quite fully discussed 
by Messre, Alcott, Newton and Bassett, of*New 
Jersey, and Mr. J. J. Powers, of Brooklyn. The 
consensus %f opinion was that, granting every 
thing in every pipe to be pure, this system would 
do; but with so much of original sin and actual 
transgression as there is in these modern meth- 
ods and in their administration, it was not safe 
to trust to the perfection of a theory. 

The subject of house sewage in districts not 
provided with sewers was ably presented by En- 
gineer Bassett, of Newark. His contention, first 
of all, was that for all mcderately-sized towns 
and villages the chief point was to handle all 
dry material as dry, to keep it so, and to dis- 
pose of it in the portable and comparatively 
innocuous state. If the ordinary midden 1s 
cemented and not deep, if the contents are kept 
dry and no household liquids added, and driers 
in the form of earth or ashes moderately used, it 
is no difficult matter to organize a system by 
which such material can be removed at not 
much, if any, pecuniary loss. This being done, 
usual slops are easily provided for by the plan 
known as subsoil irrigation, in which land drain 
tile are laid a few inches below the surface and 
made intermittently to receive by flush a stream 
of the liquid. There are now some simple ways 
of accomplishing this. We have also seen 
trenches so arranged and in alternate use in the 
garden or lawns, and so cropped as to answer 
every purpose even without any considerable 
amount of underlying tile. We ehall again have 
occasion to refer to important papers and dis- 
cussions presented at this meeting. 


Music, 


WAGNER’S “TRISTAN AND ISOL- 
DE.” 











Ir would be an easy method, and, to many 
interested persons, a most significant treatment 
of the occurrence, to write two or three volumes 
of adjectival paragraphs on the production of 
Wagner’s *‘ Tristan and Isolde,” in this coun- 
try, wbich remarkable event occurred here last 
week. This we shall not do. The intelligent 
reader must reflect on the relative position in 
the art of Wagner’s work; what it holds for, 
what it is, as a definite and complete exposi- 
tion and standard. He will recall succee- 
sively those cohesive forms of musical expres- 
siop, grand opera—the Wagnerian opera—the 
Wagnerian music-drama—the Nibeluugen Tri- 
logy and ‘Die Meistersinger”; what these 
mean and how they must be interpreted. Last 
his thoughts mount to ‘Tristan ” as the climax 
of a great branch of the higher esthetics, in 
which the poet-composer sacrified notning to 
convention, everything to conviction. When 
an opera-house is able to produce ‘“* Tristan” 
as Wagner would choose it to be presented, 
the critic, musician and public of our day have 
nothing more to expect. When the public take 
the work as it deserves, with insight and true 
enthusiasm, that public’s taste may be marked 
as diplomé. However long they have been in 
.earning—they have learned. 

The two performances here at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House,‘of Wagner’s master-work, may 
justly be recorded in our musical annals as 
perfection. We have had nothing like them 
hitherto for a variety of causes, principally part 
of the music-drama’s very self. Wednesday 
night of last week was one in which were far 
surpassed the many other efforts of the remark- 
able company the Direction at present contro). 
When we atate that ‘‘ Tristan” was sung, acted, 
played and set in a manner always equalling, 
and in certain higher important elements sur- 
passing, its performance at Baireuth, Berlin and 
Munich—we cite the careful opinion of dozens 
of thoroughty competert critics—a general 
measure is made, and a startling one to many. 

The cast, to begin with, could scarcely be ri- 





seek to instruct each other as to methods of do- 


could not materially be. Miss Lehmann sang 

Isolde; Miss Brandt, Brangéne; Mr. Niemann, 

Tristan; Mr. Fischer, King Mark; Dr. Robin- 

son, Kurwenal; Herr Von Milde, Melot. Each 

singer was in magnificent voice. Each must 

have looked forward to the evening, and was de- 

termined to do all that his or her gifts would 

make possibie. The singing was of a kind that 

thrilled the house, scene by scene. As for the 

acting, from the lifting of the curtain the ex- 

citement of the artists—an excitement subse- 

quently admitted by three or four of them— 

itself was electrical, In the three great situa- 

tions—the drinking of the love philter, the sur- 

prisal by King Mark, the Tristan and Kurwenal 

awaiting the ship of Isolde, and the last finale, 

the impulse of their histrionism seemed to carry 

the leading personages out of themselves. Miss 

Lebmann has certainly not till now shown half 

of her wonderful beauty of voice and fervor of 
expression. Mr. Niemann’s singing, strictly as 
singipg, was an unmarred pleasure, which his 

intense acting did not overshadow. Similar 
comments might be made on the rest of the 

caste, practically flawless. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Seidl, interpreted the instrumental score as 
comparatively few bands in the world can be 
counted on to do. The three stage sets were sim- 
ple, rich, and beautifully illusive. The stage 
management ana rehearsing had ben so thor- 
ough thatthe piece moved as rapidly as some 
familiar opera. The curtain rose promptly at 
eight, and fell at eleven-fifty. There was no 
hitch, no apparent friction. 

To cite those particular passages best uo- 
folded for most heartily approvedjon Wednee- 
day is needless, The evening was one long 
triumph for the art work and artists. The au- 
dience was enormous, No seats were to be got 
for almost a week before, and tickets were tele- 
graphed for by many residents of Boston, Phil- 
adelpbia and adjacent cities. The attention 
paid was at times almost painful. The most 
irrepressible as to applauding in the midst of the 
scenes forgot themselves. Even they sat with 
the rest of the thousands spellbound. The drop 
of the curtain was like the breaking of a charm. 
There would come veritable whirlwinds of enthu- 
siasm. There were five recalls after the first 
act ; .five also followed the second, and six after 
the third. (Mr. Seidl was each time specially 
included and brought forward). Not a bundrei 
seats were seen vacant during the Jast scene, de- 
spite the hour of the nigut. The corridors were 
in a ferment of enjoyment and excitement to 
the last, 

Undoubtedly the production here of “Tristan”, 
such a presentment, marks an epoch. No one 
would doubt ii who was present either night. 
lt set the seal to the conviciion that the educa- 
tive work of Wagnerianism permeates New York 
in all ranks and lines of mean and women who 
seriously incline to music, who frequent cop_ 
cert-room and opera-house. This education has 
gone on with certitude and speed that is amaz- 
ing for its manifest thoroughness. It is to be 
deduced this year from a score of clear evi- 
dences that Wagner’s art can no longer be con- 
a sidercd sapling, thriving in New York and 
America, it is true, yet still a sapling. Years 
bave passed almost before we realizedit. The 
tree has thickened and bourgeoned mightily and 
is to-day an Ydrasgil. 








Science, 


Dr. T. Wemyss FULTON, in a recent com- 
munication tothe Edinburgh Botanical Soci- 
ety, makes a point that flowers that have 
“become adapted to the visits of humble 
bees”? for cross-fertilization, find in time that 
the said bees neglect their duties. They bore 
into the sides of the corollas instead of getting 
the nectar from the mouth, and in various 
other ways manage to gather the sweet secre- 
tions without placing any foreign pollen on 
the stigma. In this case the flower eadeavors 
‘*by the operation of general laws” to ‘pro- 
tect itself from the visits of bees,” and to 
make itself attractive to other insects, which 
will perform their cross fertilizing duties in a 
proper manner. In this way the author be- 
lieves the flowers of Scrophularia nodosa 
the common figwort, have been withdrawn 
from the attractiveness they once had for 
bees, and have been modified to suit the tastes 
of wasps, which he fiuds now the chief insect 
that operates in the cross-fertilizing agency. 
Scrophularia has been the battle-ground for 
scientists in our country, some contending 
that trom its structure cross-fertilization by 
bees was impossible, while some of our great- 
est botanists have used the flower for exactly 
the opposite view. They have taken it to show 
that it is exactly adapted to the visits of 
bees. 





..-Professor Hall, of the Washington Naval 
Observatory, pubiishes two important mono- 
graphr, ore upon the orbits of the inner satel- 
lites of Saturn, the other upon certain star par- 
allaxes. The most characteristic feature of 
both the papers is the exhaustive thoroughness, 
and regardlessness of labor with which the ob- 





valed advantageously in Germany. Bettered it 


as a college boy would say. The amount of nu- 
merical calculation involved is something aw- 
ful. Fortunately the Naval Observatory is pro- 
vided with a strong force of computers. The 
most interesting result relating to the Saturnian 
system is that the orbits of the four inner satel- 
lites turn out to be almost perfectly circular, and 
in the plane of the ring, so that they furnish no 
means of determining the mass of the ring, as 
it was hoped they would, and as they would if 
their orbits were sensibly oval. Hall finds for 
the parallax of 40 Eridani 0.233. For the star 
6 Cygai (for which Ball got a parallax of 0”.48, 
makiog it a near neighbor) Hall finds a minute 
apparent negative parallax. For a Lyre, from 
a revision of his former work, in which the 
temperature correction had been wrongly ap- 
plied, he finds a parallax of only 0'.184—but 
little more than half the former result, For 61 
Cygni also, he gets the very small value of 
0'’.270, which agrees better with Beesel’s original 
result than with the r3sults of later observers. 


....The Cowles Brothers have extended the 
use of electricity to the smelting of ore. The 
ore is mixed with carbon ani placed in a hori- 
zontal carbon retort, which is packed in car- 
ben. The current from powerful dynamos is 
sent through the retort by means of poles at 
each end. The retort and its contents become 
heated to an intense heat, and the ores are re- 
duced with ease. In case of zinc ores, the 
zinc may be distilled directly from the retort. 
The use of electricity as a heat producer 
promises to open up a new and most interest- 
ing field in meia/lurgy. 


...-An East Indian Sapotaceous tree yields 
from its sap a thick, oily substance, that can 
be used as an excellent substitute for butter. 
This has been appropriately named Bassia 
butyracea. It has now been tound that an 
allied species, B. longifolia, yields a very large 
proportion of sugar from its flowers. Professor 
Church recently made a communication tu the 
Royal Horticultural Society, announcing that 
he had found on analysis the extraordinary 
proportion of 56 per cent. of sugar in the sun- 
dried flowers. Of this 52.6 was glucose, only 
a little over 3 per cent. being cave sugar. In 
the grasses, of which class the sugar cane is 
one, the sugar was glucose when the herbage 
was young. It was only when the cane was 
approaching maturity—say when the lower 
leaves began to turn yellow—tl at the glucose 
was converted intocane sugar. It was rare— 
glucose in flowers. The honeyed secretions in 
the nectaries of nearly all British flowers con- 
tained cane sugar. In the case of this East 
Indian tree—called Mahwah by the natives— 
the sugar resides wholly in the corolla; of 
these corollas, a fair-sized tree would yield 
haJf a ton 1n their fresh state, 


...-Ibé use of liquified carbonic acid is con- 
tinuaily increasing. It finds application in 
charging soda-water, and is very valuable in 
fire-extinguishing apparatus. The great iron 
manufacturers, the Krupps of Essen, use it to 
produce a pressure in moulds and thus make a 
compact casting. It is easy, by its use, to ob- 
tain a pressure of 1,200 atmospheree. Dr. 
Rayett proposes to use it to raise sunken ships. 
The liquified gas vaporizes as soon as the pres- 
sure is taken off, and, as it occupies so little 
space, it is very much more convenient to han- 
die than air, which has heretofore been used 
for this purpose. 


..--Cases of hybrids among the higher ver- 
tebrates are becoming better known. In the 
last part of the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London a hybrid between two 
grouse, Lagopus albus and Tetras tetriz, is fig- 
ured. A ram of Ovis Hodgsoni, in the mountains 
south of the Indus, near Lanskar, entered a 
herd of Ovis Vignei, drove out the,weaker rams, 
and produced a family of hybrids. In course of 
time these hybrids crossed again with Ovis 
Vignei, and the third generation shows signs of 
degeneration from the larger sheep and of re- 
version to the type of Ovis Vignei. 


..A curious application has recently been 
made of electricity to condense dusts and 
fumes. If air filled with smoke is charged with 
electricity, the smoke at once flies to the sides of 
the containing vessel in a way that appears 
almost magical. In the same way, electricity 
will cause ine dusts, which are in suspensiop, 
and which are often very difficult to remove 
from the air, to condense, or coagulate so as to 
be easily removable. 


....Professor Ladenburg announces that he 
has effected the synthesis of Covine, an ex- 
tremely poisonous alkaloid found in the hem- 
lock, and the cause of the pvisonous proper- 
ties of the decoctions of hemlock. On heat- 
ing a mixture of paraldehyde and alpha-pico- 
line, an oil is obtained which has ap odor like 
conyrine. It seems to be an aliyl pyridine, 
and, on reduction, forms a base which appears 
to be identical with Conine. 


. ..A new ‘and highly complicated organic 
base, called Jecorine, has been discovered in 





servations are worked “‘ for all they are worth,” 


the liver of the dog. 
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...-Miss Laura Bridgman has returned to the | in late. “ What’s going on?” he whispered to 
b chool andl College. Personalities, institute for the blimd at South Boston. She is | Briggs. ‘‘Smith’s readinga newpoem. He has 


Tue tenth annual school report of the Em- 
pire of Japan gives a surprising account of the 
progress of school affairs in that progressive 
land. Besides elementary schools there are 
mentioned kindergartens, schools for the blind, 
and for the deaf mutes, for the higher educa- 
tion of women, where manual education also is 
taught. Further, technical schools for physi- 
cians, lawyers, agriculturaliste, merchants, en- 
gineers, philologians. The philological school 
is situated at Tokio, and has courses in Ger- 
man, French, Russian, Chinese, and Corean. 
Strange to say, po men! ion is made of the Eng- 
lish. There are also schools for physical cul- 
ture, notably turning. Great stress is laid upon 
the normal schools, In the course of studies 
**morality” stands at the head, followed by in- 
structions on “ polite conduct.” Music also has 
an honored place. The Cultus minister em- 
phasizes the noble character of this art. The 
higbest institution in the land is the University 
of Tokio. It is well equipped and manned, and 
lectnres are delivered upon all subjects falling 
within the scope of a first-rate university. 
Since the great influx of foreign literature, a 
special chair for Japanese language and Jitera- 
ture has been established. The first public 
library was founded in Tokio, and others are 
rapidly being established in the provinces. 
The total number of pupils of all kinds and 
grades in the Empire is nearly three millions, 
The progress of Japan, in all respects, is one of 
the wonders of the nineteenth century. 


.»-The Rev. John Percival, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, has been appointed 
Head Master of Rugby School. The London 
Times devotes an editorial to the announce- 
ment, expressing great surprise. It says the 
manner of the appointment is unusual and 
the choice is by no means according to prece- 
dent, though tae action of the governing body 
will meet with genera! approval. No competi- 
tion was invited. The nost was directly offered 
and promptly accepted. Dr. Percival, who 
served as head master of Clifton School sixteen 
years,and has for eight years filled the highly dig- 
nified post of President of Trinity, is the tirst in 
history to make such an exchange. But it must be 
remembered that the headship of a college at 
Oxford is not a “post of merely leisured dig- 
pity.” 

“* Activity, not stagnation, is now the disease of 
Oxford, Perpetual Committees, varied by Caucuses 
and Congregations, occupy the day; and a Head of 
a House can hardly escape from them. It is not 
surprising that a man of Dr, Percival’s temperament 
should be glad to pass from a world of which the 
characteristic has been said to »¥e* perpetual mo- 
tion without progress’ to the more steady, more 
regular, and more definite work of a great school.” 
Dr. Percival is about fifty, while of the previous 
Mas'ers of Rugby, Arnold was but thirty-two, 
and Vaughan, Butler, Abbott and Welldon were 
under thirty when they were appointed, Dr, 
Percival succeeds Dr. Jex Blake, who held the 
post twelve years. 


.-In a clear and careful address on common 
school education, Col. Jacob L. Greene, of Hart- 
ford, says: 


*“T have made almost vain inquiry for an old 
school-book which, forty-five or fitty years ago, was 
in extensive use—* Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic.’ 
Its problems, solved without slate or penchi, ‘done 
in the hea,’ covered nearly all the field uf arith- 
metic innumbers of the first power and fractions, 
They were solved in recitation by repeating in great 


fullness of detail an analysis of the problems. No 
step of the reasoning was omitted or slurred. The 


only ‘answer’ allowed was a lucid, perfect dem- 
onstration. Winter after winter did I go over avd 
over again the problems of that little book, striving 
each time for a little clearer, more concise analysis, 
until the method of it was a very part of me.” 
Many another men of Col. Greene’s age regrets, 
we warraut, that that almost perfect book ever 
went out of use. 


..One of the concessions made to the Cath- 
olic: of Germany by Bismarck was the restora- 
tion of a iu!] theological Catholic faculty at Bonn, 
where, since 1870, half of the professors had 
been Oid Catholics. These appointments have 
now been made. As German professors are ap- 
pointed for life, the two Old Catholic men, Lan- 
gen and Reusch, are also still members of this 
faculty, but the day of their usefulness is doubt- 
less over. 


. Russia’s persecution of the Jews is kept up 
with a vigor, and a vigor worthy of a better 
cause. Jewish youths are now excluded from 
the leading high schools, gymnasiums, and pro- 
gymnasiums; Jewish women from the mid- 
wife institute at 8t. Petersburg; Jewish young 
men from the medical schools at St. Peters- 
burg. 


..Tee Rev. Jobo McNaugher has been 
chosen Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology in the Allegheny Theological Semin- 
ary of the Uoited Presbyterian Church. 


..Dr. William H. Roberts will be inau- 
gurated as professor of Practical Theology in 
Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, December 14th. 








A correspondent writes us the following 
in regard to Miss Eleanor Lewis's story, ‘‘ How 
the Lost Was Found,” published a short time 
ago in THe INDEPENDENT: 

** Our interest in the story arose largely from our 
acquaintance with the facts and the parties. We know 
the story to be true, and the places to be as given 
We know them as Uncle Deenmore and Aunt Eliza 
McGwynn. It seems a hard story, that a woman 
quite old and not large, should take up 160 pounds 
and carry avout the room. But if you could see 
her, and experience the vigor with which she shakes 
hands, you would not doubt. Did your correspond- 
ent teli you that ** Aunt Ellen” belonged to the Con- 
way Estate near Fredericksburg, Va., and was the 
nurse of M. D. Conway. She is a Baptist, and pro- 
nouncedly orthodox; but she is sure * Mass Mon- 
cure’ will goto Heaven, He always abhorred 
slavery, and, when a boy, told them that when he 
was grown up they should be freed. These were of 
the company that he rescued early in the War, and 
ingeniously smuggled through Baltimore, and 
brought to Yellow Springs, O. 


..-The very firat Negro to hold a political 
post in the State of Massachusetts died last 
month—Judge George L. Ruffin, of the Charles- 
town (Mass.) District Court, appointed by Gen- 
eral Butler, in 1883, It is worth stating that he 
had rather vigorously opposed Mr. Butler's elec- 
tion , and the appointment was a great astonish- 
ment tohim. He was well educated, of cour- 
teous manners, and gave entire satisfaction 
during his term of office, 


....-Tbe Roman corresp»ndent of a usually 
accurate Berlin paper—the Bdérsen Oourier— 
states that the successor of the fast-failing 
Papal secretary, Cardinal Jacobini, will very 
probably be Cardinal Parrocchi, the present 
Papal Vicar, of the Vatican. This ecclesiastic 
is a highly accomplishsd and respected man 
often mentioned as a possible pope himself, and 
though not a Jesuit, he is in sympathy with the 
order. 


..‘*Eight years have wrought but little 
change in the physical appearanee of Dwight L. 
Moody, the world-renowned evangelist,” says 
the Boston Record. “Blessed apparently with an 
iron constitution, he reappears before tue Bos- 
ton public with the same characteristics of form 
and feature, the same peculiarities of voice and 
delivery, the same man, io short, but slightly 
modified.” 


..The chair of Von Ranke, in the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, has not yet been filled. 
There are also two vacancies caused by the 
deaths of the philosopher Lotzo{and the Ger- 
manist Wilhelm Scherer. The oldest member of 
the Academy 1s the philologist, Wilhelm Scaott, 
who was elected in 1841. 


.-..Lord Ronald Gower uses for his library 
the same book-plates designed by Thomas Gower 
his paternal ancestor, who was a highly respected 
magistrate in the reign of Elizabe h Tudor. It 
is a curious picture: a pair of compasses out- 
weighing the family coat of arms, signifying 
‘ rectitude before all,” 


..-.Mr. Edward Heron-Allen, the remarkable 
** cheirosophist,” now lecturing on his favorite 
science in this country, isa graceful speaker, 
and talks with much enthusiasm of the study 
which he has mastered. His faculty in reading 
character 13 extraordinary, on whatever basia he 
claims to develop it. 


....-Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has been ill 
with typhoid fever at his cottage at Cresson, 
Pa., for several weeks, is convalescent, but his 
recovery is so slow that he will probably not be 
able to leave there under a fortoight at least. 
He will go atonce to Europe on his recovery. 


. The widow of Nana Sahib, the leader of 
the Sepoy mutiny of 1857, died recently at Kat- 
mandu, the capital of Nepaul, She was the 
daughter of a Hindu sehool-teacher. She has 
lately lived on a small pension granted her by 
the Government of Nepaul, 


..-The present French envoy to St. Peters- 
burgh, M. de Laboulaye, is the son of that de- 
lightful writer of romances and fairy tales, M. 
Ernest Laboulaye, who died in 1884. He is 
about fifty-three, and is decidedly of literary 
gifts. 


..The ex-Empress Eugénie has been in- 
formed that the mausoleum prepared at Farn- 
borough is now almost ready for the reception 
of the bodies of the late Emperor and Prince 
Imperial, 


.. Among the visitors to Paris is a Venetian, 
Signor Camini, who is eredited by the French 
papers with tbe ability to speak and write fluently 
no less than ninety-six languages and dialects. 


... Mr. Francis Fry, of Bristol and London, 
who died after a brief illness at Clifton recently, 
aged eighty-three, owned the largest and rarest 
collection of Bibles in the world. 


..Andreas Groll, the eminent historical 
painter of Vienna, has been commissioned by 
Queen Victoria to paint for her a life-size por- 
trait of Alexander, of Bulgaria, 





now nearly fifty-seven years of age, 


..Queen Victoria’s ordinary and extra ordi- 
nary stationery is black-edged note and letter 
paper, with the royal monogram in colors, and 
a plain envelope. 


..--Oolonel Sir Reginald Ranson, the new 
Lord Mayor of London, used to be the best 
football player at Rugby. 

....[t is said that Governor Eaton’s fine farm 
out in Colorado has paid the owner over $50,000 
for the last two years. 

.-.-Prof. David Swing has become a regular 
writer for the Chicago evening Journal. 


¥ chbles, 


Tue home - stretch — trying to make both 
ends meet. 








..The young lawyer ought to Jo a fee-nom- 
inal business. 


..-A ery for quarter—That raised by the 
sleeping car porter. 


..There are many signal failures when the 
weather bureau flags are hoisted. 


...A young woman drives a public cab in 
Berlin. It is to be hoped she is a hansom 
driver. 


..One thing can be said in favor of the ice 
man. If he has any left over, he doesn’t warm it 
up for breakfast. 

..-The largest dog in America is owned by a 
leather dealer, who ruts a tannery entirely off 
the bark of the dog. 


.-»-A society journal informs us that *' when 
a gentleman and lady are walking up the street, 
the lady should walk inside the gentleman.” 


.... Chicago girl (to young shepherdess): ‘* My 
dear, I’ve been wading and forgot to bring my 
button hook along. Would you oblige me with 
your crook?” 


..Mr. Finger is a defeated candidate for the 
legislature in Fort Worth, Texas. Scratching 
did it, says an exchange, and another asserta 
that Finger will probably be on hand at the next 
election. 


...-Mr. New was the father of eleven sons 
and one daughter. He ran short of names 
toward the end, and so the youngest son was 
called “Nothing New,” and the daughter 
** Something New.” 


...-A physician having directed one of his 
patients to bathe a wound in tepid water, the 
patient sent his little girl to the drug store with 
a note, saying: *‘ Please sell bearer one-half 
pint of tepid water.” 

..Customer (to coal dealer); ‘‘ Have .you 
got avy name for those scales of yours?” “I 
never heard of scale having a name.” ‘* Well, 
you eught to call your scales Anibush. You see, 
they are always lying in weight.” 


..Fuseli was once discussing with a young 
and rabid materialist. ‘Then you assert that 
I have an immortal soul,” said he to Fuseli. 
**Sir,” replied Fuseli, ‘‘I asserted nothing of 
the sort. What I assert iv, that J have an 
immortal soul.” 

....** Times have changed greatly since Shake- 
spear’s day,” remarked Spriggins. ‘Yes, just 
so,” replied Fitzgobble. ‘* Now, Shakespeare 
said, ‘The apparel oft proclaims the man.’” 
“Well, what does it proclaim now?” ‘The 
dude, generally.” 


...** Why, I am told, my dear friends,” said 
a temperance orator in a low, earnest tone, 
“that sixteen thousand liquor saloons are in 
sight of Trinity Church steeple. Now, what do 
you think of that?” A voice from near the 
entrance replied: “It’s wuth climbin’ (bic) up 
the stairs to see.” 

«.»» Tramp: “Won't you help a poor man 
that lost his family by the Charleston earth- 
quake?” Housekeeper: “Why, you are the 
same man that lost his family last year by the 
Ohio River floods.” Tramp: “I know it, mum. 
I am one of the most unfortunate gintlemen on 
the face of the earth.” 

.. Editor; “ What noise is that in the assist- 
ant editor’s room?” Office Boy: ‘* De assistant 
editor, Johnson, is stamping on de new type- 
writin’ machine.” Editor: ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with it?” Office Boy: ‘*‘ Why, he started to 
write up ‘our funny column’ and de t’ing rung 
up a chestnut before he’d wrote more’n a line.” 

....Tramp (to gentleman in the City Hall 
Park): ** Will you kindly allow me to glance at 
your paper for a moment, sir? I am anxious to 
see the weather predictions.” Gentleman 
(banding him the paper): ‘‘Certainly. Are you 
interested in the weather?” Tramp: “ Yes, sir. 
Llive principally on wind, and I want to find 
out what I am to have for dinner to-day.” 


....[¢ was at an evening party. Mr. D. St. 
George Smith was reciting a poem consisting of 
forty-six stanzas, Mr. Brown, a guest, comes 


just finished the thirtieth stanza,” answered 
Briggs, savagely. ‘“ What is the subject—the 
motive?” *‘I don’t know what the subject is, 
but I suspect his motive must be revenge. [ 
can’t see any other reason for it.” 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ABRAMS, G. W., Cooper’s Plains, 
to Woodhall, N. Y. 

— GrorGeE F., accepts call to Westboro, 

ass 

BARBOUR, H. H., Newark, accepts call to Cam- 
dep, N. J. 

BASTOW, J., Ogdensbarg, N. 
Natick, Mass. 

BROWN, A. BerGcen, Rome, accepts call to Del- 
man, Penn. 

CLEVENGER, L. A., Spencer, Ind., resigns. 

HACK, Raymonp J., ord. in Towanda, N. Y. 

HERVEY, D. W. C., accepts call to Arcola, 
Ind. 








accepts cail 


Y., called to 


LANDRUM, D., 
cently. 

NORRIS, Wriu1aqm, ord. in Paradise, Ii. 

OWENS, Tuomas, ord. in Conklin, N. Y. 


TAYLOR, D. H., Jamaica Plain, Mass., accepts 
call to to Norwich, Conn. 


TAYLOR, C. E., Belvidere, Iil., resigns, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALVORD, Avaustvs, Prescott, Mass., called to 
Sherwood, Tenn. ; under A. M. A. 
BLODGETT, C. E., accepts call to Toledc, Ia. 


CLARK, ALLEN, accepts call to Nebraska City, 
Neb, 


COOK, C. H., called to Silverton, Col. 

CRIPS, P. M., accepts call to Onondags, Mich. 

CLAFLIN, Jox#N, ord. in Williamstoa, Mich. 

DOWDEN, Wittiam H., Rowley, Mass. 
signs. 


GIBSON, Joun, accepts call to Villa Ridge and 
Mound City, Ill. 


GOFF, Epwarp F., accepts call to mission work 
of First ch., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


GULICK, Sipnzy L., ord. in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUGES, Joun D., accepts call to Lronton, 
Mich 


HULL, Jnvese , 
mage, Neb. 
JENKINS, F. E., accepts call to mission work 

in Kentucky. 
JONES, Wi114m, Berlin Heights, O., resigas. 
KERNS, H. A., ord, in Bellaira, Mich. 
KILLIP, Rosert, of Muscotab, goes ty Crested 
Battie, Kan., for six months. 
KIRKPaTRICK, Davin, ord, in Chebanse, Ill. 
LONGLEY, Moses M., Emington, Il)., resigns. 
MARSH, Tuomas, goes to Coal Creek, Col. 
MERRILL, J. L., accepts call to Rindge, N. H. 
PALMER, W. 8., Norwich, Conn., called to 
Plymouth cb., San Francisco, Cal. 
PITTs, E. T, Plymouth, Mass., called to 
Buena Vi-ta, Col. 
RALSTON, E. 8., Newport, Ky., resigns on ac~ 
count of ill health. 
— E. J., accepts call to Manitou Springs, 
Jol. 


New Orleans, La., died re- 


re- 


Cameron, Mo., called to Tal- 


SHERMAN, A. M, accepts call to St. Louis, 
Mich., ior one year. 

SMITH, M. H., Reading, Kan., called to 
Brighton, O 


SPELMAN, L. P., Big Rapids, call to Coral, 
Mich. 

VAN EPS, Frank 8., Franklin, Dak., accepts 
call to Dodge Center, Mino. 

WESTPFAHL, F. W., Free Baptist, inst. 
Riceville and Centerville, Pa. 

WHERLAND, James D., Thayer, accepts call to 
Riverdale, Mo, 


in 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BALDWIN, Asram E., a recently in New 
Brunswick, N. J., aged 56. 

BLACK, Epwiy, Asher, Fia., 


aged 63. 
BRANCG, E. T., Canandaigua, N. Y., resigns. 
CLARK, F. G., D.D., died recently, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., aged 68. 
GARROWAY, T., accepts call to Utica, N. ¥ 


JAMIESON, Pu. 1p M., Buffalo, Minn., called 
to Franklin Street ch., Lansing, Mich. 


McKALLIP, J. K , called to Beaver, Pa. 


MOORE, D. Srvasr, accepts call to Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa. 


NOBLE, Wa. F., D.D., Norristown, Pa., re- 
signs. 


PATTERSON, J. F., called to McDonald, Pa. 


SHARPLESS, Atpeat L., Mound Valley, re- 
moves to Pitisburg, Kan. 


SMITH, W. D., remains another year with tho 
church at State Center, Penn. 


STRAUS, J. 8., accepts cali to Batavia, O. 
VANCE, Joseru, D.D., Carlisie, Pa., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ANDREWS, C. D., accepts call to Anacostia, 
Md. 


died recently, 


aves [T, James B., accepts call to Marlboro, 

DYER, Henry P., becomes assistant minister of 
St. Andrew’s Baltimore, Md. 

EDWARDS, Groner, H., accepts call to Wainé- 

ro, Md. 

FLOWER, A. B., removes from Long Rapids to 
Brookiyn, Mich. 

JUDD, H. O., bas become rector of Trinity, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 

SAYRES, Wm. 8., removes from Lenox to Mor- 
ris, Lil, 


TRAGITT, J., Norfolk, N. Y., resigns. 





WALKER, Wx. B.. becomes asst. min. of Church 
of Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The prompt mention in our ist of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gclectiOn OF works 
for further notice, 


THE SHAH NAMEH.* 


BY THE HON. 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
Late U. 8. MINasTER TO PERSIA. 

THE Shah Naméh: or Book of Kings, the 
great epic of Persia, is one of the immortal 
works of literature, ranking in grandeur 
with the Iliad. While in the present age 
no poem of this description can possibly be- 
come popular among western nations, no 
reader who aims at wide and symmetrical 
culture can afford to be ignorant of the 
beauty and sublimity of the poem in which 
the mighty deeds of one of the greatest of 
the world’s empires are recorded. 

Firdotisee, the author of the Skah Naméh, 
and practically the father of Persian poetry, 
was born at Toos, in the province of Kho- 
rassan, about the year 950. He does not 
appear to have lacked appreciation from 
his contemporaries. His version of the 
overthrow of Zyobak, by Feridoon, at- 
tracted the attention of the celebrated Mah- 
mood, of Ghiznéh, who invited the pet to 
his court, and appointed him to complete 
the work begun in so masterly a style. At 
the same time, he ordered the prime minis- 
ter to pay him a regular stipend, due on the 
completion of every thousand distichs. 
Firdotisee imprudently preferred waiting 
for payment until completion of the work, 
unmindful of the vicissitudes of fortune to 
which he himself so often feelingly alludes 
in his sublime poem. 

Lack of tact or indiscretion brought on 
the unlucky poet the indignation of the 
winister, who, when the composition was 
finally ended, proffered the promised com- 
pensation in silver, instead of gold. The 
infuriated poet sent an insulting reply to 
the Sultan, who, being misinformed of the 
facts, ordered the author of the Shah 
Naméh to be trampled to death by an ele- 
phant. Throwing himself at the feet of the 
irate sovereign, the poet plead for mercy, 
and the king finally revoked the terrible 
mandate. But, proud and conscious of 
deep wrong, Firdotisee allowed his wrath to 
control the dictates of prudence, and com- 
posed a satire on the Sultan, which could 
only be wiped out in blood. 

Firdoiisee now fled for refuge from one 
province to another, until his aged feet 
found rest at Bagdad. There he once 
more won honor and wealth. In extreme 
old age, he returned to his birth city, 
whither Mahmood, at last informed of the 
injustice done the poet, sent him a robe of 
honor and the 60,000 duiars of gold due to 
him, together with expressions of the royal 
regret. By the irony of fate, the king’s 
messenger arrived after the poet breathed 
his last. 

But immortality awaited the greatest poet 
Asia has produced; even the most cynical 
must admit that gold and position were of 
inferior moment compared with the reward 
of being remembered to the end of time; of 
shapiog the literary genius of a great peo- 
ple for many ages; of being recited with 
profound enthusiasm by noble and peasant 
alike, eleven centuries after the first spring 
roses bloomed over his grave. Yes, to this 
day, Firdotisee is a name by which to 
charm in his native land, and it is to his 
genius that is due the preservation of the 
fame of many a hero and heroine of pre- 
historic times. 

The translator of the present English ver- 
sion of the Shah Naméh, while greatly es- 
teeming the grand strophes of the Persian 
bard, still adds that ‘‘ it would be little less 
than sacrilege to draw a critical comparison 
between the Shah Naméh and the Iliad!” 
We see no necessity of comparing them, 
any more than in comparing man and 
woman. -Each has its distinctive excellen- 
cies, none the less excellencies because 
widely different. One may compare the 
Iliad and the Zneid, Tasso and Camens; 
for the European mind follows certain 
channels of thought common to all the 
Indo European races. But it is impossible 
to compare the European literature with 
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Asiatic, because Asiatics, with all their na- 
tional divergencies, still form together a 
class whose intellectual methods are united- 
ly distinct from those of Europe. What 
might be very fine in the literature of Asia, 
may be absurd in that of the neighboring 
continent; and the converse is equally ap- 
plicable. 

Aside from the foregoing consideration, 
it would not be just to institute a compari- 
son between the [liad and the Shah Naméh, 
because the scope and plan of the two 
works is entirely different. The action of 
the former is confined to twenty-seven days, 
while the latter extends over many centu- 
ries, being nothing more nor less than a 
poetic relation of the legendary history of 
Persia, and descending to historic periods, 
thus resembling the early Arthurian poems 
gathered into a continuous narrative by Sir 
William Mallory. When Firdoiisee does 
undertake to describe battles or touch the 
source of tears, we are not prepared to ad- 
mit that he falls far below Homer. The 
episode of Sohrab and Rustém is not less 
moving than the parting of Hector and 
Andromache. Allowances must, of course, 
be made for Eastern hyperbole; but the 
literature of the Hebrew Scriptures, not- 
withstanding its hyperbole, ranks with the 
highest flights of poetic eloquence and 
beauty. Of course, an epic poem contain- 
ing no less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand lines, must, even in the concise 
diction of the East, include some tedious 
passages; but it is wonderful how well the 
Persian bard sustains himself to the end of 
his colossal task. 

The Shah Naméh is based on the collec. 
tion of Persian legends prepared by the 
order of Yezdigird III., the last of the 
Sassanian line; this digest is called the 
‘** Bostin Naméh.” The task of Firdoiisee 
was to infuse fresh life into these memorials 
of forgotten ages, to recast them in the 
glowing alembic of his own vivid fancy 
and stamp them with his own image. Ho- 
mer thus fused the legends of the cyclic 
poets into new forms; Shakespeare thus 
reclad the old romances of the Dark 
Ages with the superb emblazonry that dis- 
tinguishes the citizens of the world of fancy 
which he created. Rustém may be an im- 
aginary character, but he will live when 
Cyrus is forgotten; and men will weep at 
the fate of Sohrab, while the world endures, 
because his glory and his doom were im- 
mortalized by Firdotisee. 


The English version of the Persian epic 
which is uow brought to our consideration, 
is merely an abstract of the original. In- 
deed ithardly merits the name of a trans- 
lation nor even of a paraphrase, being rather 
an abridgement of the chief incidents of the 
first half of the Shak Naméh, the latter 
half being scarcely noticed. Ofcourse such 
a planof presenting this poem is practi- 
cally to offer only a concise prose version of 
portions of the narrative, with faint means 
for forming an idea of the poetic fervor and 
lofty sentiments which characterize it; and 
this, to poetry of such a character, is really 
to convey a very feeble if not an absolutely 
incorrect notion of the style of one of the 
few immortal productions ofthe ages. It is 
true that a number of the more impressive 
passages are rendered in English verses in 
several instances with considerable felicity ; 
the entire canto describing the life and 
death of Sohrab is thus given. But itis 
unfortunate that we are forced to compare 
it with the matchless paraphrase of Mat- 
thew Arnold, a poem which makes one in- 
finitely regret that he has not found time to 
reproduce several other episodes of the 
Shah Naméh—such, for example, as that of 
Siawusch, which offers a magnificent oppor- 
tunity tothe masters of English poetry. The 
episode of Feridoan is also very fine. But 
it is surprising that Mr. Atkinson, in his 
rapid abstract of the canto of Feridoan, 
omitted what is its most beautiful passage, 
being indeed one of the most exquisite in 
the whole range of Eastern poetry; we al- 
Jude to the wooing of the three daughters of 
the King of Gewén. Parental affection and 
the pathos of life in the proud abodes of 
Kings, were never more forcibly described. 

For the rest, we welcome Mr. Atkinson’s 
compendium of Firdousee with the hope 
that it may lead to a further interest in this 
great work and perhapsin time induce a 
more comrlete and attractive rendering of 
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is issued as one of the Chandos classics, in 
a neat but inexpensive form,and should 
find a place in every public library. 





Waite, Stoxes, & ALLEN publish an_illus- 
trated book with the general title of Flowers 
From Dell and Bower, illustrated by Susie Bar- 
stow Skelding. This is a collection of poems or 
selections from poems on flowers. The selec- 
tion of poems is limited by the twelve chromo 
illustrations, Four of these twelve are roses, 
and two are white Easter lilies. These flowers 
are chiefly those that could be bought at a city 
flower shop. There are four wild flowers, the 
wild rose, the arbutus, daisy and violet. The 
wild violet is the only one not to be found on 
city streets, and is a remarkable design, repre- 
senting three sorts growing out of the same 
clump, the blue sagi/tata with cucullata leaves, 
the white blanda, and a nond ipt yellow, like 
nothing in dell, bower, field or wood. The ordi- 
nary city flowers are more truthfully repre- 
sented. The jacqueminot roses and sweet peas 
are good. The designs and poems are some- 
times strangely mated in this collection. The 
daisy design is a poor representation of the 
ox-eye daisy, while the poetry following tells only 
of Burns’s “‘wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower,” 
which is a very different daisy. With the sec- 
ond Annunciation lily, selections are given pro- 
miscuously on the Easter lily, the water lily and 
the Egyptian lotus. Still the book contains many 
good poems from well-known authors, and wily 
be useful to anyone wishing a collection on 
ao limited a subject, illustrated with brilliang 
colored pictures of favorite flowers. 
The same publishers bring out a large 
paper octavo edition of Familiar Birds and 
What the Poets Sing of Them, illustrated by 
Fidelia Bridges, and edited by Susie Barstow 
Skelding, who illustrated the previoas ‘‘ Fiower 
Song” series, and has compiled the poetic selec- 
tions for this. The drawings are spirited and 
delicate, and the calor printing in soft tones, 
which produce an agreeable impression. The 
bookmakers have done their work in the best 
manner, both as to the material employed and 
the impression of the text and the colored 
drawings. (Price 5.)———The same drawings 
and illustrative poems are published by the 
Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, in richly illu- 
minated artistic brochures, to correspond with 
the similar editions published last year, and 
bearing for title Songsters of the Branches and 
Birds of Meadow and Grove.——-—From the 
same we have a novel and decidedly pleasing 
wall-calendar, with a country house almanac 
for each month, set on a neatly illustrated back- 
ground, which forms the center of a large five- 
pointed silver star, the whole surrounded with 
a gilded flaming dial to represent the sun. The 
illustrations for the months vary, but except- 
ing January, which has a frosty landscape, are 
floral. For the children, the same spirited 
publishers of good things have a joyous edition 
of Clement O. Moore’s ‘‘’ T'was the Night before 
Christmas,” printed in good old English, with 
brown ink, and illustrated in a broad, free way, 
in capital style and spirit, by Virginia Gerson, 
The designs are printed in soft, harmonious 
colors, and will prove effective for the amuse- 
ment of the youngsters. The juvenile is en- 
titled A Visit from Santa Claus, by Clement 
C. Moore. (White, Stokes & Allen. $1.) 


-e+»The Messrs. Lee & Shepard bring out this 
year a third illustrated volume of original de- 
signs by Irene E. Jerome—Nature’s Hallelujah. 
“*The Message of the Bluebird, told to me to tell 
to others,” prettily bound in blue, white, and 
gold, with simple, graceful drawings to illus- 
trate the Christmas message, was a less am- 
bitious and less striking production than the 
“One Year’s Sketch Book,” of the previous 
season, but quite sufficient to sustain the ar- 
tist’s reputation and to give a favorable intro- 
du:tion to the delightful Nature's Hallelujah, 
published this year. We advise people of sense 
who have clear ideas to jump the prefatory 
rhapsodic jumble of symbolism, materialism, 
Bible, bird, brook, and Nature, which introduces 
the book, This epileptic dance over, the evil 
spirits vanish, and the spirits of peace, beauty, 
and natural truth rule again in the symphony 
of Nature. It is, however, only the summer 
symphony that we have in Miss Jerome’s work. 
The great notes of winter are struck feebly, only 
in distant allasions, like the far away snow clad 
summit of Mt. Washington reen through a val- 
ley blooming with spring. Even the ocean has 
on its summer face, and the aspect of the illus- 
trations generally is summery. They are done 
with high spirit, in a free, telling way, with 
strong outlines and an intentional neglect of 
details. The artist catches the spirit of what 
she has to render. Her groups are made to 
hang together and tell the story. The whole is 
presented in a series of about fifty full-page il- 
lustrations, with interpretive poetic selections 
and other extracts. The engravings are on 
wood, by Geo. T. Andrew, and the volume is in 
an vblong octavo, 94¢ inches by 14 inches, 
Bound in gold cloth, full gilt, $6.00. 
From the same publishers, Little Miss 
Weezy, by Penn Shirley, bubbles over with the 

















the national epic of Persia. This volume 


children, It i3 untouched with sentimental 
romance, purely and freshly objective and 
healthy. (Lee & Shepard, Boston: O, T. Dilling- 
ham, New York. $1.00.)———The same pub- 
lishers send us the Sixth Edition of The Young 
Wrecker of the Florida Reef, or the Trials and 
Adventures of Fred Ransom, by Richard Meade 
Bache. This story, first published about two 
years ago, is from an author familiar with the 
scenes he describes, and who has kept the story 
as close to historic fact and actual events as 
possible, ($1.00.)\———From the same pub- 
lishers we have His One Fault, a new story, by 
J.T. Trowbridge, which describes, in a humor- 
ous way and broad New England dialect, the 
troubles of an honest, quick-witted boy, whore 
“one fault” brought him to the head of the 
class of ‘* beatermost dunderpates,” What he 
suffered, how he fared, and how he triumphed, 
is the theme of Mr. Trowbri¢ge’s entertaining 
rustic comedy. (#1.25.) 


....The high water mark of exact floral draw- 
ing and coloring was reached seven years ago in 
the series of fifty sketches by Isaac Sprague, 
then puovlished by Cassino, accompanied by an 
every way admirable descriptive text furnished 
by Prof. George L. Goodale, of Harvard College, 
The work, as it then appeared in parts, had our 
high admiration, although it seemed to be 
somewbat pushed off the market by the more 
popular and cheaper drawings edited by 
Thomas Meehan. Sprague’s plates are now 
published in a handsome volume by Bradlee 
Whidden, Boston, under the old title The Wild 
Flowers of America, It makesa very handsome 
quarto volume, and is absolutely trustworthy. 
The drawings are botanically exact, and are fin- 
ished with all the minute details of nature, with 
no pandering to the taste for easy smudgi 
ness which is regarded as artistic. We 
must confess that Mr. Sprague’s flowers, 
while always true, are not always made as beau- 
tiful by arrangement as we might wish. Of a 
few plants we might have desired finer speci- 
mens, for the sake of the picture. But our 
criticisms do not generally touch anything but 
the color, which, though generally admirable 
sometimes fails of exactness. Thus, in the 
frontispiece, the harebell has lost its blue and 
run into a reddish-purple; Arethusa seems to 
be of too uaiform and shadowless a pink; the 
gentian lacks depth of color; the esculent root 
of Psoralea is not black enough; the Rhexia 
misses its true color more than any other in the 
book, and is made a dirty pink when it should 
be a bright carmine with a touch of purple ; the 
cardinal flower is not quite deep enough in 
color ; and the groundnut is made reddish-pink, 
when it is nearly liver-colored. But these are 
only inconsiderable points compared with the 
general faithfulness and beauty, and are doubt- 
less due to the difficult process of printing in 
color rather than to the artis’s painting. 
Scarce a criticism can be made on the first six- 
teen, The coloring and shading of flowers and 
leaves are exquisitly beautiful and exact. Noth- 
ing can well exceed the perfection of the colum- 
bive, blue flag, red lily and thirty others we 
could mention. Only one point deserves serious 
criticism, and that is the bunches of brilliant 
flowers on the side and back of the cover. We 
are sure Mr. Sprague never drew them, They 
seem to us unsuitable for a cover, and not 
praiseworthy, whether in drawing, color or ar 
rangement. 


....The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. publish a re 
fined artistic illustration of a merry fairy poem 
by Mr. M. B. M.Foland, d@gle and the Elf. A Fan- 
tasy. The poem trips along gayly and smoothly 
with melodious assonances, and suggests themes 
for illustrations which have been turned to good 
account by Theodor Baur, Wm. St. John Har- 
per, H. Siddons Mowbray, F. 8. Church, Hamil- 
ton Gibson, 8. W. Van Schaick, Jessie Sheperd, 
and René T. Quelin, who have furnished the 
original drawings which are repeated in the 
book by the photogravure process. The number 
of artists, each working in his own way, has in- 
troduced considerable variety of style into the 
illustrations and some variation in the concep- 
tion of typical characters. Many of the pieces 
are worthy of high praise, both for the merit of 
the design and the skill shown in the reproduc- 
tion. Mr. Church has a lively picture of the 
Nymph rising from the water (p. 21) and Mr. 
Harper gives a very striking illustration of her 
disappearance (p. 33). The book is bound with 
great delicacy and taste, in covers decorated 
with designs by René T. Quelin. The Messrs. 
Lippincott are to be congratulated again on the 
mechanical execution of the illustrated edition of 
The Closing Scene, by Thomas Buchanan Read, 
which is in all respects of the best. The paper 
is rich in tone, fine and thick,and the press work 
perfect. The poem is a very successful transla- 
tion into the terms of American scenery of 
Gray’s ‘‘Elegy” which it resembles in tone, color- 
ing and handling of the theme, though in a differ- 
ent verse, With some few exceptions” —of which 
‘The Sentinel Cock on the hill-side,” (p. 21) is 
an examp!e—the engravers have done their work 
well, The designs are more uneven, Moat of 
them are excellent, A few which are good in 
general have unaccountably collapsed in the 
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deal of landscape, but hardly any vulture at all 
in Garnet’s illustration of the line 
“On alumbrous wings the vulture held his fight.” 
The “ Jay within the elm’s tall crest ” has lost 
his ornithology and might be anything you 
please, or even a fly or a bee. Bolton Jones, in 
illustrating the line 
“ Where sang the noisy masons of the eaves,” 


has made a capital picture of the cottage,but the 
swallows are incapable of recognition and cer- 
tainly not big enough to be “‘ noisy.” ($3,00.) 

...-A charming portfolio of /lastic Sketches 
of J. G. and J. F. Low has just been issued by 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston. This portfolio, with 
its satin covers duly decorated and tied with 
floss silks, contains nearly fifty illustrations 
reproduced from the original tiles by the Forbes 
Lithographic Company. In the Low Manufac- 
tory of Chelsea, where everything is perfect as 
to appointment, and where order and good taste 
rule, the lucky visitor is privileged to see the 
very poetry of pottery. Mr. Arthur Osborne, 
the versatile and gifted artist of these Plastic 
Sketches, has done much to build up the reputa- 
tion of these Low tiles. For several years he 
bas been engaged upon these picturesque de- 
signs, which stand out in low relief upon the 
tile, and show constant variation in each repro- 
duction, not only because of the hand tool-work 
done in the manufacture of each ‘* sketch,” but 
because of the different distribution cf light 
and shade, according to the different color or 
distribution of the glaze. The glazes used in 
the Low pottery are wonderfully fine both in 
color and brilliancy, and they add a charm—a 
sort of atmospheric effect—which one misses in 
these reproductions, beautiful as thay are, 
which are, of necessity, made from the biscuit. 
Mr. Osborne’s animals are full of action, and 
his donkeys are almost witty. But to look over 
fifty sketches from the same hand at once is 
somewhat wearisome, except in the case of book 
illustrations. Many of our old favorites are 
here reproduced upon paper, and are thus 
brought; asthe tiles can never be, within the 
reach of moderate purses. But a single tile of 
the Low factory, decorated with one of these 
apparently carelers sketches, where the rich 
glaze fills each groove and depression with dark 
pools of color, would probably give more satis- 
faction to the true pottery-lover, though far 
less variety, then this well-filled and beautifully- 
finished portfolio. 


..Among the very best books for children 
we place Uncle Titus, translated from the Ger- 
man of Johanna Spyri, by Lucy Wheelock. The 
story has the unfailing charm that should be- 
long to all children’s tales. It is pure, simple 
and natural, written in an imaginative and pic- 
torial style, as far removed from the heat of 
passive or unnatural sentiment as a cool, fresh 
and pure stream is from a seething bog. (D 
Lothrop & Co., $1.00,)———Another thoroughly 
objective, spirited and entertaining story buck 
for children is Madame Tabby’s Establishment, 
by Kari, beautifully illustrated by L. Wain, and 
published by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
$1.25.———-The Keyhole Country. A Story 
about Things You Would Certainly See if You 
Went Through the Keyhole, by Gertrude Jerdon, 
cannot be cailed an imitation of ** Alice in Won- 
derland,” though it runs in the same vein. The 
author has plenty of imagination of her own, 
and a good supply of humor, as for example, 
the old woman’s way of keeping ber appoint- 
ments : 

*¢] put the hours up there to remind me of them; 
and when [ come up to look for the exact time I am 
due anywhere the clock always points to just that 
hour, 80 I am always in time.” 

* But of course it must always point to the same 
hour, if you don’t set the clock going,” said Gwen- 
doline, laughing.” 

** What would be the use of setting it going?” said 
the old woman. “ Why, the next time I came up it 
might be four o’clock, and I should have the supper 
prepared three hours too soon.” 

(Roberts Brothers: Boston, $1.00 )———In 

What Katy Did Next Susan Coolidge resumes 
the story which made “ Katy” the happifying 
inmate of so many homes, and tells what she 
did with herself through her young ladyhood, 
until at last she finds her mate and retires on the 
threshold of wedded womanhood, The illustra- 
tions are by Jessie McDermot and are daintily 
done. (Roberts Brothers: Boston. $1.50.) 


...-The Messrs. Geo. R. Lockwood & Son 
publish for the holidays a number of minor 
illustrated booklets well worth notice. First 
among them is Seekers after the Light from 
** Ben Hur,” etched by F. M., an exquisite bro 
chure of Christmas themes extraeted from the 
highly poetic representation in “‘ Ben Har,” of 
the meeting of the Wise Men and their journey- 
ing toward Bethlehem. The etched illustrations 
are by one band and effective.————Others by 
the same are delicately tied brochures with 
titles embossed in gold letters, consisting of 
Poems for Christmas and New Year, ny Fran- 
ces Ridley Havergal; Their Christmas Dinner 
and Christmas, by Dickens ; the Star of Bethle- 
hem, composed of the evangelical story as con- 
teined in the Gospels ; St. Nicolas and Christmas 
Eve, four standard Christmas poems; and Glad 





—— 


Tidings, or a few familiar Christmas bymns. 
———By the same, two collections of quaint and 
appropriate verees tied up, the one in Mitletoe 
Sprays and the other in Holly Leaves.———The 
Mesers. Appleton & Co. have their name on an 
English edition of Some of the Essays of Elia, 
by Charles Lamb, with illustrations by C. O. 
Murray, engraved by R. Patterson. The selec- 
tion is made with an eye to the requirements of 
artistic illustration, which Jends a new emphasis 
to the humor and frolicsome glee of the inimita- 
ble essayist. 


.-Prof. Piazzi Smyth has a eonvinced and 
admiring disciple in Kansas. His gossamer 
speculation ‘Our Inheritance in the Great 
Pyramid” has been laughed out of court where- 
ever men read carefully and think soberly. 
Even the agent he relied on to complete his 
measurements and carry forward his theory, has 
abandoned the theory as hopeless. But Mr. E. 
P, Ingersoll, of Kansas, has started the book 
into a new life by finding in it the hint which 
he has worked up into his Lost Israel Found; or, 
The Promises Made to Abraham, to Isaac, and 
to Jacob Ali Fulfilled in the Anglo-Saxon Race, 
He tells us that Dan is the ancient Greek Danai. 
Dan went to Cornwall for tin in Solomon’s time, 
And after generating the Greeks as Danai, spread 
out over Europe, named one river the Don after 
himself, tacked his pame onto three others, the 
** Daniester (now)Dniester), the Danieper (now 
Dnieper) and the Danube. Later he wandered 
north and named his new camp ‘ Danmarsch 
(Denmark),’ whence he spread out into Hol- 
land, into Norway and Sweden, peopling all 
that country by the help of some other tribes, 
which came hence afterward.” This was how- 
ever, according to the Piazzi Smyth inspired 
Mr. Ingersoll, the achiement of *‘ Dan, the 
younger.” The elder traveled off to the north 
of Ireland, having dropped his brother Simeon 
on the way in Wales, and so the baseless, ludi- 
crous passage runs op, There is no possible 
connection between Dan and Danai nor the 
Danube. We will promise, however, to forgive 
the author and to forget his book provided he 
will not ask ustoread the second volume into 
which he intimates he may expand his bubble. 
(Kansas Pubtishing House, Topeka. Price, 
75 cents.) 


———— 


...-It is hardly possible that anything which 
is not bright and juicy should come from the 
author to whom we owe “‘ Hold Up Your Heads, 
Girls.” The same spirit and ability to distin- 
guish what is ‘‘ timely wise” and timely good, 
appears ina Year Book for girls published by 
the ssme author, Annie H. Ryder, under the 
title of New Every Morning, a square 16mo of 
literary morevele, arranged on the ordinary plan 
of something for every day, with special pro- 
vision for the needs of girls, and with a deep- 
ening of the religious tone in the selections for 
Sundays. The spirit of the book is, however, 
expressed in the title, and the author has ar- 
ranged her compilation on the principle that a 
new eternity opens ,in every day. The book is 
neatly printed by the Messrs. D. Lothrop & Uo. 
$1.50. 


...-The Christmas of the English illustrated 
weeklies comes out this year stronger than ever. 
The Christmas number of The Illustrated News 
is clad in the richest of covers, and crowded with 
superb full-page wood-engravings in blocks of 
the largest size, and from designs that reflect 
the various aspects of the Christmas joy and the 
Christmas festivities. Much the ssme may 
be said of Yule Tide, the Messrs. Cassel] & Co.'s 
Christmas annual], with its numerous large- 
block, full-page engravings and diversified letter 
press. When all is so good it is not necessary 
to make a comparison. With each of these 
Christmas annuals goes a double-folio oil print 
in the full glory of Christmas illumination. 
(International News Co. Beekman Street.) 





..A new competitor for popular favor, of 
the same size as Harper’s Weekly, has appeared 
in No. 1, Vol. I, of Home Life, an Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine. The editors promise, in 
their salutatory, to keep clear of political and 
religious discussion, not to publish long essays, 
stories, poems, or histories, to have nothing to 
do with *‘ reforms,” nor the “education of the 
so-called unenlightened masses,” but to stick to 
their mission to please a cosmopolitan public, 
and to do it for one dollar a year. The same 
publishers come out with a smaller monthly, 
on much the same plan, for 25 cents per year. 
(Home Life Co. 130 Chariton St.) 


.-Tilton’s two Souvenir card books A 
Happy Christmas and A Glad New Year are 
two numbers of a series of unfinished and un- 
colored design books which is intended to lead 
the pupil through some good elementary les- 
sons on the use of the brush and of colors which 
when completed will remain as a valuable sou- 
venir. Oomplete instructions as to method and 
the colors to be used go with each :number in 
the series. (S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston.) 


...-A graceful and pleasantly told English 
story, told and illustrated by Florence and Edith 
Scannell is published in this country by the Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston, In the Time of Roses, 
A Tale of Two Summers, The story flits back 





and forth between England and Italy, contains 
a good deal of pleasantly picturesque writing, 
introduces no pariicularly novel elements, but 
deserv.s to make its way on its merite, as a story 
well made, well told, and well illustrated. 
(82.00. ) 


..-[t is not without pain, both to his pride 
and patriotism, that a sensitive reader will go 
through such a book as Dr. George C. Lorimer’s 
Studies in Social Life. It is a ‘review of the 
prineipler, practices, and problems of society,” 
from the pulpit point of view, which, however 
perturbative, is part of the stern application of 
the higher laws of Sinai, and of Christ as wel’, 
and carries healing with it for social troubles 
and diseases. (Chicago and New York: Belford, 
Clarke & Co.) 


.-We commend in confidence as a sensible, 
sufficient, and trustworthy guide to English Lit- 
erature the Study of the English, Classics. A 
Practical Handbook for Teachers, by Albert L. 
Blaisdell, The edition before us is the fourth 
since the first published in 1881, and has been 
revised, corrected, and enlarged. (Lee & Shep 
ard, Boston; Dillingham, New York. $1.50.) 


...We are glad to notice that so good a book 
as Professor Griffis’s The Mikado’s Empire 
does not fail of public recognition. The fifth 
edition is now published, and contains in a new 
supplementary chapter, entitled “Japan in 
1886,” an account of the recent political changes 
in the island empire. (Harper and Brothers.) 





. .Professor Fisher’s noble sermon before the 
National Congregational Council at Chicago, in 
October, on Catholicity, True and False, has 
been printed by the Messrs, Charles Scribner's 
Sonsin a pamphlet form for general circulation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue new Scribner’s Magazine appears next 
week, it will be remembered. The advance sale 
of the edition has been very large. 


«..-The excellent International Record of 
Charities and Corrections published by Putnam 
& OCo., has reached the ninth number of its first 
volume, 


.-The authorship of A Demigod, a well- 
written and quite original little novel, lately 
published by Harpers, is accredited to both F, 
Marion Crawford and Thomas Builey Aldrich. 
It reads more like Mr. Crawford's work. 





..--A brief lecture on ‘‘ Anti-Mourning ; or 
the Ucchristian Custom of Wearing Mourning 
for the Dead,” delivered lately in London, by 
Mre. Mary Hume-Rotherly, has been issued in 
pamphlet form by James Speirs, publisher, Lon- 
don. 


..-The Huguenot Society of America offers 
through Mr. Thomas Whittaker one hundred 
copies of their “* Collections, Vol. I.” The vul- 


ume relates to the old French Church in New 


York, with historical documents relating to the 
French Protestants, chiefly, during the last cen- 
tary. 

....The circulation of Dr. Ireland’s book, 
“The Blot on the Braip,” has been formally 
prohibited in the Russian Empire, owing to the 
statements concerning the hereditary insanity 
of the Romanoff family, and the observations 
on the mischief done by sovereigns who were 
more or less demented. 


..In spite of the attention called to so im_ 
proper a proceeding by literary papers, many 
persons seem under the impression that the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Frank Stockton’s clever novy- 
elette *‘The Casting Away of Mrv. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine,” which continuation is due to the 
vittsburg Bulletin, 1s by Mr. Stockton. Once 
for all, let it be s.ated that Mr. Stockton hag 
nothing to do with it, and that this utterly unau- 
thorized sequel is written azainst his protest 
and the protest of his publishers here. 


...Le Figaro for this holiday time comes 
with a charmingly costumed (if rather young) 
Figaro on the cover, which is not less tasteful 
than the delicate tints employed in the illustra- 


tions within, The full-page pictures, ‘* Apres 
le Keveition,” after Deloiv’s painting, and the 
tbree attractive pictures to ‘‘ La Parisienne,” 
are to be specially nuticed. <A valse by the in- 
exh austible Metra, beautifully printed, occupies 


three pages. The agents here are the Interna- 
tional News Company. 


..-.With this month the Boy’s World enters 
upon a second volume, the number being en- 
larged to sixteen pages. The corps of writers 
for this excellent periodical includes those as- 
sociated with our best young people’s maga- 
zines. A special series of artistic ‘ Annapolis 
Sketches,” by an Acting Midsbipman of the 
Navy, and papers by Lieutenant Schwatka, 
Frank Converse, James Otis, besides a serial by 
Edward 8. Ellis, will appear during the coming 
months, and special prizes are offered for = 
best story, drawing, and p y 
submitted before Feb. 1st, on certain conditions, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Familiar Birds, and What the Poets Sing 
of them. illustrated by Fidelia Bridges. 
Edited b Susie Bare w Skelding. Wgxe%, 
mag coped 





pp. 1%. New York: W = 5 00 
Flowers, From_Dell and Bo 
an ‘Was ap Susie Barstow Skeiding. * oxi, 
pp. isa, edeboosove ancevccscesecsiccone BED 





Birds of Meadow and Grove. Edited by Susi 
Barstow seciding Tiestzated by idelia 
Bridges. 9x8, p 

The same in Fi cae Lecwecncecscocecsocesoce 1o 


Son, rs of ane Branches. Edited by Susie 
retow elding. I)lustrated a hy Fidelia 
ridges. Shelgin pr.14, The sa 10 

Songs of Birds. Edited by Susie meeeaoan Skeld- 

ing. Illustrated oy Fas manage —s SMXT%, 
pp. 16. fhe same.. - low 


George Washington. By. William 0. ‘Stoddard, 

eather of “The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
734x434, DP. vill, $07. The same.......... 1% 

a 8. Grant. By William O. Soaserd, 

author of “The Life of f ~~ Washing: 
ton,” ete. 744x434, pp. vi. 362. he sam - 1% 

A Visit From Santa Claus. By Ghteens Cc. 

Moore. Iilustrated = Virginia Gerson, 
946x744, pp.2z. The sa 
The Standard Natural Misters,, By he Leading 
iaperienn * i ay Edited by Elliot Cones, 

J. ° a eley. In sixty 

ton: Bradlee % Waa! 


The_ Wild Flowers of America. By George 
Goodale. M.D.. Professor of Botany in qa 
yard University. With Fifty-one Colored 
Plates by 1 apanses. 1: 6x0. PP. iv, 
210. The sam = 15 0 
Precious Stones caainann “art, ‘and ‘Literature, 
By 8. Burnbam, author of * Limestones 
aud dtarbles. The Their aw and Uses.” 9x 


The Bersowset of souss Werther, and Other Tales. 
Goethe. — evised ae Es Noa. 1%x 
Sarre The same.... 1% 
American Art Tiestented ‘hy, "Twents five 
Plat 5, ensenped by the best i twenty Ave 
ers ap engravers,from paintings se- 
lected fr rom D public and private collections. 
With text by 8. RK. Koehler. 15x11}, pp. viii, 
New York, London, Paris and’ Mel- 
bourne: Cassell & Co., Limited... sesseesee 15 00 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain. and the 
United States. ited by Brander Matthews 
aud Laurence Hutton. Vol. 1V. Macready 
and sree ges their Contemporaries, 7%x 
4%, pp. 319. The same 
Plutarch’s Lives of Dometrius, Mark An- 
tony, aud ‘ihemistocles. Translated by J. 
and W. Langhorne. 55sx3%, pp. 192. Y 


Homespun Yarns. By Mrs 
author of “ Bonnyborough,” etc. x4%, 
PP. 394, ene and —_ York: Houg ton, 
Mifflin & 100 
The Queen of, the. Pirate ‘Tale. B Bret ‘i 
Illustrated by Kate tg Tale. By bret Harte. 


Democracy and Other Addresses. By James 
Ruseell Lowell. 7x4%, pp. vi,245. Thesame. 1 26 
The Book ef, Revelations: An preocitien. By 
I-rael P. Warre: pis + Pp. 300. New 
York and London: PP ink Wagnalls......... 
Teresa Itasca, and Other Stories. By A 
Mac Alpine. 73x44, pp. 294. London: Chatto 
& Windus. New York: Funk & Wagnalls.. 1 00 


A. D. T. Wettmey, 


The Buddhist Diet-Book. Prepared bg io ura C, 

Holi joway. ee pp.&. New York: Fuuk 

Ce ccnccncascceunssnstesententeotiesnn 0 50 
Elementary “Lesgong in English. Part se 

By Mrs. L.. Kn ¥ x. "wm 7x4, econd. 

395. Besten: STE idikeanestaensess\eneenn 0 70 
Veazie’s Four.Part Song ag By George A. 

Veazie, Jr., 9x6, pp. 9%. The same...... ...., 0 45 


Occupation, Recreation and Jossraction fi 
tne First Weeks at School. By J, H.S tickney 
and 8. C. Peabody. 74x5, pp. 48. The same. 0 14 
The New “7 Boview. Vol. II. 934x6, pp. 
iv, 46. New Y : A.C. Armstrong & Son; 
London: Ader k Stougbton weunaime we 
The Parables of Ow, Saviour. Ex] sounded 
lllustrated by William M. ‘Tayl lor, Dv. 
LL.D. 8x5, +> = 445. New York: Cc. 
Armstrong & 30: 
Hop o’ my Thumb. 





“The Drawings by G 
Browne; the yy | retold by lowe A, ton 
ards. 94x8, pp. 32. Boston; Roberts Bros. 0 4 
Beouty and the Beast. The Drawings by Gor- 
don Browne; tbe Story.retold by Laura E, 
Richards. 934x844, pp. 32. The same..... .... 0 40 
‘Tae Guy River. A Novel. B Wilkie C li 
author of * The Won-sn in Wait ~ " et te. 6x 
43s, pp. 179. New York: Marper & Bros...... 0 25 
A Daughter ot the People. A Novel. By Geor- 
gane 5 raik (Mrs. A. W. May.) — 
qnare Library. ) iixs, pp. 67. The same. 0 20 
Thee Gillettes. By the author of the “ Win an na 
Wear” Series. 81x vclumes, & faxtM; ae, 
: ‘Bert . paw: “Beber te. M03. fia un." 
rt, i,” 
23, Now York: Hobert en PP & Bros. I 
H pendssbnssediedseesdthdbbeienese<sbancecesaces by 
seamen of American History. with Note an 
Queries. Illustra: i. Edited by 
Martha J. Lamb. Vol. XVI. 9%x7, pp. vil, 
New York: Magazine of ‘American His- 
All Pn em the 3 Lighthouses; “or. The: Cruise of 
e Golde By Mary ‘Bradford rteme- 
Rede: aud PP. x, 3. enmeene aos h- 
rop & ‘Co... 
a Misterioa! ‘Atlas and “General History. By 
rt H. Labberton. 10%x ze Be. xV1, 213, 
ine —, 4.4 Townsend Macc 2 40 
A Treatise on the Elements of og “By ic ‘Ross 
A.M., LL.D. 8x54, pp. 395. Ada, Gate: 
8 __ i agt  ceaG ae t 1 60 
The Moon Maiden, and Other Geenien. By Jessy 
E. Greenwood. 7x4%,. ee London an 
New York: Macmillan & Co.................... 125 


Pilermm iW. Puts the Suntey.cehool, B Bees 
John W. 24 ab 
Chi Cougr a 5 
and “Publishing S SEs cc ctcugecesces-senzeese 04 
Robert Browning’s Poetry. Outline Studies. 
Published tor the Chicago frowning Socie- 


Wy: 7% 4, Pp. = | eee pevmendh . Kerr& 
Deccccccescccs aceoupencnee OS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














w. R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Ave. oN. Yes 
has prepared a catalogue of popular, 
standard and presentation books for 
the Holidays which book-buyers will 
find unusually advantageous, $1.00 
books for 37c. Standard books in sets 


for less than half price ; and, during De- 
cember, almost any book will be sent 
post-paid at 20 per cent. less than the 
ublisher’s price. Send for the cata- 
ogue. Christmas cards mailed free 
from 2c. = to $5. Out of town orders 
carefully filled. 


Mistakes of Henry George 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 
in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer to George’s radical 
social theories. Friends of social order 
will find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW BOOKS, 


The Carlyle Correspondence. 
EARLY LETTERS 
OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
With two Portraits, 12mo, $2.25. 


They are altogether delightful reading. . The 
whole effect is cheeriag, wholesome and gratifying. 

. , The literary side of the letters is, after all,a 
strong and interesting one. They show the early 
growth of Carlyle’s mind and the circumstances 1D 
whica his thoughts took their peculiar direction as 
nothing else doesorcould. The germs of many later 
works are found here, His mind is already on Crum- 
well. He has read a life of Frederick the Great; Goe- 
the has profoundly impressed him, “and it is one of 
my finest day dreams to see him ere I die.” Before he 
is twenty he has met with the writings of Voltaire, 
and formed ap estimate of him in which is seen the 
beginning of the famous essay. . . The reader 
scarcely needs further assurance ‘of the pecuhar 
and absorbing interest and importance of these Car- 
lyle letters. They show the better side of their au- 
thor, and certainly for the period covered they show 
the true side of him —New York Times- 

Here in this volume is presented Carlylein all his 
noble and heroic young manhood, eager to carry the 
message of purpose into lite; fired with the zeal of 
utteriug the true word to humanity; full of ideal 
dreams and nobie conceptions. , It is the real 
Carlyle we see here, not the victim of transieat cir- 

cumstances and the ills that pass away, but the real 
spirit of the man, and it isa beneficent service that 
is thus performed to literature and to life —Bostun 
Traveller. 


Mr. Shorthouse’s New Siory. 
SIR PERCIVAL, 
Astory of the past and of the present, 
: BY 
J. He. SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of 
“Jon Inglesant,” “ > Reta Mark,” ete. 


An atmosphere ot spir'tual, ideal Christianity per- 
vades the story, the influence ot which the most care- 
less reader can scarcely escape.—Sun, 

The path of gloritied self-sacrifice which itis the 
aim of the book to illustrate, and whose lesson is the 
lesson ot the Cross on the one hand and of a philoso. 
phy as old at least as Seneca on ihe other, that we 
become happy by Jearning not to need happiness. The 
aeez Ss is a that carries its charmin every page.—/n- 

lependen 

ender and beautiful in its recital, almost'mediwval 
in its rare and quaintterms of expression, and en- 
forsing throughout the nobility of self-conquest and 
sacrifice, the story soothes even if it raises a feeling 
of sadness, Itis the sweetest of oo ta told in the 
sweetest of prose.-- Philadelphia Record, 


A New Story by the author of “‘The Heir of 
Redclyfte.”? 


A MODERN TELEMACHUS, 
By 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc., ete. 
12mo, $1.50. 


As fine’a piece of character drawing as anything 
Miss Yonge has given, and the story 1s so pure, 80 
stronz, so circumstantial, and yet, withal, so exciting 
that it'cannot but add to its author's tame and bea 
welcome addition to the list of slowly increasing 

“ Best Books for Family Reading.’’—Brooktyn Times. 

Chariotte M. Yonge has writtec no more graceful 
and picturesque a story than ‘A Modern Telema- 
chus,” which 1s founded upon facts far more roman- 
tic than are half the invented improbabilities which 
= a way into fiction.— Boston Saturday Evening 
(razette. 


The great and «ifted author, who has devoted her 
literary hfe to Christian beneficence, bas written 
nothing more cu Jae ed interesting than this strange 
narrative.—Philadelphia Eveniny Bulletin. 

A purer clase of literature coula not be found to 
place in the hands of the young.—Baltimore Amert- 
can 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. 


BY 
MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Author of “Carrots,” “* Herr Baby,” etc., etc. 
illustrations by Walter Crane. 16mo, 81.25. 


A story of such grace, tenderness and delicacy that 
readers everywhere trom eight to eighty, can hardly 
fail to erjoy it.— Boston Journal. 

Written with deligutful grace of style. Its children 
are drawn with masterly ower and a keen and thor- 
onat sympathy with the littie joys and sorrows of 


With 


<anate TABBY’S ESTABLISH- 

MENT. 

BY 
KARI, 
With illustrations by L. WAIN. 

16mo, $1.25, 
A delightful fantastic fancy, dealing with the King 
of the Cats and his subjec ts, anda child's experience 
with them. The humor is charming in its pretty 
Quaintness, and the story is as ingenious in concep- 


tion as it is bright and original in its dev elopment.— 
Boston Saturday sapped Gazette. 


THE TALE 01 OF TROY. 
Done into English. 
BY 
AUBREY STEWART, M.A, 
16mo. $1.25, 


vening Gazette, 

ati ry of the Trojan heroes is told with fascin- 

th De simplicity, in a style well calculated to win 
€ attention o: young people,— Boston Journal. 


THE MOON MAIDEN, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


BY 
JESSLE E. GREENWOOD. 
mo. 81.25, 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


AND ALL BOOK SELLERS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
Holiday Publications. 


1886. 


3 
HE STOOPS TO CONQUER: OR, THE 
MISTAKES OF ANIGHT. A Comedy. By 
Dr. GoLpsmiTH. With ten Full-page Photo- 
gravure Reproductions printed on separate 
Plats, numerous Process Reproductione, 
and Wood-engravings frum Drawipgs by 
Epwin A. ABBEY. 
Parsons. Intruductions by Austin Dosson. 
Folio, Illuminated Leather, Gilt Edges, 


Decorations by ALFRED 





$20.00. (Ina Bor.) 

IL 
HY” HUNTING-GROUNDS. A Tribute 
to the Woods and Fields, By W. Hamic- 
TON Gipson, Author of ‘Highways and 
Byways,” ‘Pastoral Days,” etc. I'lus- 
trated by the Author. 4to, [lluminated 

Cioth, Gilt Edgez, 7.50. (Ina B x) 


iL 
Ho FAIRIES AND HEART FLOWERS, 
‘I'wenty Studies of Children’s Heads. With 
Floral Embellishments, Head and Tail 
Initial Letters, etc., by FRanxk 
With Poems by Marcaner E. 
4to, [iluminated Cloth, $6.00 


Pieces, 
FRENCH. 
SANGSTER, 
(In a Bor.) 


IV. 
ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1886 
~ Vol. VII. With nearly 1,000 Lilustrations, 
Pp. viii, 832. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. 
Vols. IV., V., Vi., $3.50 each. Vols. L, 
IL., and IIT out of print. 
¥, 
A New and Popular Edition of 
HE LAND AND TBE BOOK. By WILLiam 
M. Tomson, D.D., 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In 


Forty-tive Years a 


Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. 
Square, 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $9.00 per 
Set. Sold in Sets only. 

Volume I.—SourTHERN PALESTINE AND 
(140 Lllustrationsand Maps.) 
Volume If.—CenTuxAL PALESTINE AND 
(130 Illustrations and Maps.) 
Volume I[I.—Lesanon, DaMAscus, AND 
(147 Iliustrations and 


JERUSALEM. 
PHENICIA. 


BeyonpD JORDAN, 
Maps.) 
Ve 
BE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. Adventures of two Youths in 
a Journey in European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia. By Toomas W. Knox, author of ‘‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East,” etc. With 
a colored Frontispiece, Illustrations, and 
Maps. Pp, 506. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$3 00. 


Vi. 

ARY AND MARTHA. The Mother and the 
Wife of George Washington. By Benson 
J. Lossine, LL.D., Anthor of *“ Fiela- 
book of the Revolution,” *‘ Field-book of 
the War of 1812,” *‘ Cyclopedia of United 
States History,” ‘‘ History of United 
States Navy, for Boys,” etc. Illustrated 
by fac similies of Pen-and-ink Drawings by 
H. Rosa. Pp. xxiii, 348. 8vo, Ornamen- 
tal Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


VIIL. 
HEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuartes Dop- 
Richly Illustrated by C. 8. 
Pp. viii, 364. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


LEY WARNER. 
REINHART. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanres & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any 7 art 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the 
price. 

Harper's & BRorHeRs’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt 
af Ten Cents in stamps for postage, 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 





Reminiscences and 
Opinions, 
1813--1885. 


By StR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, 


(FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF POETRY AT OXFORD.) 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The author has 
known and appreciated some of the best among two 
generations of men, and he still holas his rank in 
the third. One of the pleasantest of recent publi- 
cations is not the less instructive to those who are 
interested in present or recent history.” 


THE ATHEN.£UM.—“ The volume appears to 
fulfill in almost every respect the ideal « of an see 
able, chatty book of r 
‘rhe remimscences are those of a gemial man’ of 
wide culture and broad sympathies, and they form 

a collection of anecdotes which, asthe production 
of a single man, 18 unrivaled in interest, in variety, 
aud in novelty.” 








The American edition of this delightful book, pub- 
lished by arrangement, is now ready. 1 vol., crown 
8v0, cloth. Price, $2.00 


Sketches From my 
Life. 


By the late Admiral Hopart Pasa, 
WITH A PORTRAIT, 


This brilliant and hvely volume contains, in addi- 
tion to adv of a general charac- 
ter, descriptions of slave-hunting on the coast of 
Africa, blockade-running in the South during the 
civil war, and experiences in the Turkish navy dur- 
ing the war with Russia. 








“ aA memoir which enthralls by its interest ind ca 
vases by its ingenuous modesty. , eeply y 
eresting record of a very exceptionai aaa 
Pail Mall “Gazette 


“The story of his slave- beating. gereion one back to 
of Captain M 


boyish recollections > 
hs Tk abound iu ~T. -y 


etches 
taile of the American war. It ieltmpoue @ to abridge 
the account of these exciting rush tino ie abridge 
ning] through the line of So readers must 
enjoy them tor themselyes."—The Atheneum, 


12mo0, paper cover, 50 cents: cloth, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,8and5 BOND STREET, NEW. VORK. 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


“Chorister Boys,’ Ax original etching». 
F. M. Spiegie, 








té 
The Weloome > Step," After a painting 
by Jennie Brow ion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C, KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 





All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs aud 


Prints.” 
17 East 17th Street, New York. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


Beautiful Heliotype E adinirably su atted 19 the chosen 


and finely finished, and j ate, fo 
any yor oF 


ration of rooms when near 
nest wor ae of the great mod orp arte ava at Mil 
al T ivan, 





folios 4 art studies, iitey “Include 





DoF, 22 es 
f ~ ints om are pF atONE DO 4n EA 
Sent, postpaid, 2 ad address, securely Sitbeed, 
upon receipt of p 
Ll illus rated. ‘catalogue mailed upon receipt of 
ori 


ELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 
311 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


HOLIDAY CALENDARS 


Recently Published by 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 
TROY, N. ¥: 


Though dar, for 1887.— 
a Tae Xanete, Mhoasht Getendat G's ts 








has a beautiful ped and 
cover is stamped, illumina Ae hand- ainted, ana 
the four season dies are hand-painted. An - ri. 
ate poem accompanies each a Tn IG wed 
ya of brief selection y in — 
mont we other tical satrotions, smaft aus and 
arrangt . Bullens. 1 vol.,s 1 acon 
bound in Whatman’ ‘a antique hand- board, rag- 
gededzes. Bach book in a neat box, 


A Calendar of the Vou. for "1007. With 
verses for each month by A’ 8 
lithographic rages. tilasteative o of eac h month of 
year. Soe ty gem. Wi th exquisite lithogra; ke 
cover. 1vol., small quarto, tiea with silk co 
neat box , 81.00. 
—ASubeteat Jalendar Blotting Fed, for. 3997 1 887. 


—_ 2 (MB La py ar md with ett matic as os 
con 
man. ie io, he wante of & iad 


Teaes e- 
oe ok foie the'ps pad Goa teplaced by eu the 
end of current year. Roomy spaces, fine oo paper. 

Retail, Postage. 


Banal) Diery and Pad, 11x17 inches......81 00 gu ® 
Smal ary Seed’ ianead “isabee 2: 1% oe 


Bay Geil aconentannc coccecesseace 
For aale . by vali booksellers, or wili be mailed on the 


receipt ‘of the 
77 Ideal Christmas Present, 
speak in {n Be 0), and 














New aid Standard Books 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE Sis Hestested 1 Pig! Bt oF . Lamb, 


editor o Magazine y of American inistom 
yo! cymes, va pages oer, cloth, giit top. Pree a, 
4 volumes, 


RARN cor AR, HISTOR TR 
ey ees. the Suthor of Barnes? 
Brief Savory for for Schools Lilustrated. 1 volume, 


cmaal or HE N - 
‘LION. By a pee con U as. 


Carringto 
Lilustrated th 41 ful to aphical maps. 
voru loth Brice Ge ag 


A v9 EAR ON pax | GOSPELS fone OP. 
Ww ‘ x 
oe: wis or’ ere. % volumes, 8vo, cl 
BIOGRAPHY wey an CORNELL, THE 


founder of Cornell Universit x-Gi 7 
Alonzo B. Cornell. ivol., ovo. cloth, Bie 7. 


CARMINA SANCTOR Le | 
of Praise, with Muse. Bart veneers 
Gitenenck, ps Eddy, and Lewis Ww. 


en ringing. 8q. 8\0, cloth. y 3 


es (rk | FOR SCRIPTURE 
THe mY mE” WORSHIP. a 


ANGIEN® AND MEDIAEVAL if 1S. 
Their Rise and Fall. by Henry Ow es se 
ce, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARI 
Ney the vivaliet. Edited by 


| hé greatest m 
a airchil Bresident of Overlin ry lege. 
Price, cloth, fn, ot $1.7 = 


A NEW neneninetely TUE CITY OF NEW 
YOuK. ition de pix: Limited number of 
copies, -¥ ny . LL.D. This | 
tory brings the er down As a recent date, and 
attention ern New iietoon 
Soateins 180 steel piate engra aravines, including 
traits of someof the most distinguis! 
New Yorkers, Two volu: folio, full turkey 
morocco. gilt edges. Su’ ption price, $i 
(Price subject to advance without further 5 notice. } 


*." Copies of any of the above works forwarded, 
post or express paid, to any address on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


A. 8S, BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William St., N.Y. 


“ The Boys and girls can mark this book for Santa 
Just tell him it vs good.” —Inter-Ocean, 


The Christmas Country, 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


Translated from the Danish and German by Mary J. 
Safford. With new and original illustrations. 
$1.50. 

“A charming holiday gift."—Pittsburgh Chronicle, 
“One of the most beautiful books of the season.”— 
Transcript. 


“ Will be sure to 3 ay any youn; center who is 
fond of romance,”"— K m Prane moleno Chronic . 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY. 


13 Astor Place, New York, 








UAT. L.COYLER'S BOOKS 


God’s Light On Dark Clouds, 


Or, Words of Sympathy and Cheer for 
the Bereaved. Square, limp. 15 


One well-known gentieman in Philadelphia Writes: 
“TI nave given away 16 copies to the afflicted." 


The Empty Crib, With words of 
Consolation for Bereaved Parents, 


gilt. - - - - $100 


“ A real gem; the onfpouring of a stricken parent's 
sorrows into the very bosom of the Saviour,”—Chris- 
tian A.dvocate, 


Thought Rives. With Portrait, 1 50 
Pointed Papers for the Chris- 
tian Life - - 1 50 
From the Nile to Norway and 
Homeward, Illustrated. - i 50 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


_ 580 Broadway, New York. 


Books for Veterans, Regulars and 
Volunteers. 


UNCLE §AN’S MEDAL OF HONOR. An ac 
count of some noble deeds for which it has been 
conferred in the United States. By Tuo. F. 
RopvEnsovues, Bvt. Brigadier-General, U. 8. A, 
Octavo, with 106 illustrations (portraits and bat- 
tle-scenes), $2.00. 

The United States Medal of Honor was instituted 





ougress in 1x62, and is similarin character to the 

eeaee Merit" instituted by Washington, aie 

Vie Degen: t ts the only eotousee mili- 
valor in this country, an 


pty: has been pisnned to present some of = miget 

sf ri dramatic incidents counected with ¢ 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE SOL- 
DIER. A narrative by one who fought in the 
ranks through the long campaignsof the Army 
of the Petomac. By Franx WILKESON. Uni- 
form with Ee@.xston's “A Bebel’s Recollec. 
tions.” 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 





ratives are too eat vey —— the point of view of 
the comm. ndere, account what wat 
being sai d th by, “the a tn tee e ranks 

| The above rm oa 


by oo - osiee so ill ae sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers 


G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS, 


21 and 29 West 28d Street, New Yer, 
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DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS 
AT SLIGHT COST. 








THE NEW 
+4 Tvorine” 
j Binding. 


A remark- 





A fine engraving of perfect finish is printed by a 
secret process upon the “ Ivorine,” a material which 
closely resembles ivory in every particular. This 
then has a title embossed upon it, and is mounted 
upon rough, white drawing paper or heavy antique 


paper, incolcrs. The whole with a “ Ragged Edge’’ 
anda kuot of siik and metal cord, forms a dainty 
cover of great novelty. 

(A Chitd’s Dream of a ye 
AT $1.00 - - 


} Golden Words of Holy 
Silver Thoughts ortcat Minds 
AT 81.50 - - ‘Birthday Flowers. 
he Bir Bird-Songs sertes. 


Suggested by the remarkably successful Flower- 
Songs Serves, but designed to surpass it 
in every particular. 


THE BIRD-SONGS SERIES 


Illustrated by Fipetia Bripegs. Edited by Suse 
BaRsTOW SKELDING. 


The colored plates are orinted in the most artistic 
manner on “ water-color” vaper; the designs are 
unusually attractive, and no expense has been spared 
in every detail of make-up. 


1. Songs of Birds. 
Colored designs of Swallows and Arrow-head; 
Snow-bunting and Pine Sough; Wrens and 
Honeysuckie; aud Sea-gull and Surf. 

2. Birds of Meadow and Grove. 
Colored desgizus of Yellow Birds and Mullein; 
Robins and Apple-blossoms: Bluebirds and 
Morning-glories; and Snow-birds ona Rose-hips. 

3. Songsters of the Branches. 


Colored desiens of Orioles and Plum-blossoms; 
Ssee Sparrows and Wild Roses; Thrush and 
*t-peas; and Chickadees and Autumn Leaves. 


Bach ° sntains poems. etc., of ye by well known 
writecs, auda contribution by M San NG@sTER, Dora 
Goopate, or Joan BuRROUGHS in , t. simile of Ms, 


Zach of these is offered in two different atyles: 


IVORINZ STYL® (see THE NEW IVORINE BIND- 
IN4). Esch volumein heavy antique covers, rag- 
wed edges. 

1. Cofee-culor, engraving of birds in brown on the 
Ivorine. 

2. Olive grean, eugraving in red‘on the Ivorine, 

3. Corra-cotta, engraving in blue on the Ivorine, 
Tied with silk and-gold cord, each in silvered box, 

81.50, 

GILT-EDSED STYLE.—Exch volume with coversin 
blended b-eonzes, with exquisite designs of birds on 
same. Giltedges. Each tied with twoknots of rib- 
bon, in a box, $1.00. 


NEW PHOTO-ETCHING BINDING. 


The latest beoutiful binding originated by White, 

Stokes & All 
Photo etohing lates have been made after a num- 

ber of water color drawings, celebrated paintings, 

portraits, etc., etc., seerwonzate to the various vol- 
umés or series mentioned belo 
These plates have beep printed (in exactly the same 

meoner as etchings) on parchment-paper covers, in a 

variety of ings, and the volumes bave been bound ia 

these covers, The effect of this new bindingis very 
rich, and quite different from that of any other de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

For other partisulars see Catalogue, 

At5" Cents, THE “ CHIPS” SERIES, 3 Vos. 

At 75 Cents, THE FLOWER-SONGS SERIES, 
Vors, A, BAND C., 

At $1.00, THE FLOWER-SONGS SERIES, Vots. 
I. to XL, inclusive. THe IMITATION OF CHRIST; 
Make Tay Way Mine; TSE PILGRIM’s PRoGREss; 
RELIGIOUS PoEMs. 


CALENDARS FOR 1887. 


Bxequisite and novel Calendars, cut out in shapes 
indicated by their tities. Eacu has a separate leaf for 
every mouth, with designs of flowers, etc., appro- 

— to the -easons. These are beautifully’ printed 

n mavy colors in the center of each “star,” etc. The 
top (January) leaf of each has a bright snow-scene, 
with the “frosted” effect. 


Every design is entirely diferent from the others. 
1. The Cross and Crescent Calendar. 
In the shape of an ornwmental silver Cross, com- 
bined with agolden Crescent. 
2. The Star and Crescent Calendar. 
In the shape of a Star and golden Crescent. 
3. The Sun and Star Calendar. 
In the shape of a silver Star, combined with a 
cirewlar figure with @ wavy outline, printed in 
gold and crimson bronzes. Very striking and 
bright. 
Tied with ribbon, each copy in envelope, $1.00. 
The most beautiful edition ever published of Clemen 
C. Moore’s always popular Rhymes" about 
St. Nicholas, 


A VISIT FROM SANTA CLAUS. 


ratedia colors by VrRGInta GERSON, artist o 
Tei osed uds,” “Tiny Menu and Maidens,” etc 
With lenene adapted to delight children, Bright 
cover in gold and colors, with design of Santa 
Olaus Le Ly ag r. 
boards, red clo 
Sertaia to be a moat deairabie and standard holiday 
bookforchildren. = 
Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or 
wiil be sent to any address, at publisher's expense on 
receiot of advertised ;price, IF THIS .PUBLICATION I8 
MENTIONED. 
New catalogue and illuminated circular sont free to 
any «idress wf this publication; is mentioned. Con- 
io descriptions of many new publications joa 
old @ nm. 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 
188 51H AVE., NEW YORE CITY. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HA BEERS MA gaze NE, . One Year.. 
HS Bae 
ey NG BEDE in be “went by mat 


HA 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE N. Y. 








SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW FINE ART GIFT-BOOK. 


RIP VAN WINKLE; 


A Legend of the Hudson. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With 48 Llustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
Choicely printed on small 4to, 128 pp., cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $3.50. 


MEMORIALS OF WASHINGTON 


AND OF 
Mary, His Mother, and Martha, His Wife. 


From Letters and Papers of Robert Cary and James 
Sharples. By Mason JAMES WALTER. Illus- 
trated with portraits in autotype of Washington 
and his wife, of seven prominent American 
women of the period, and of Priestley, from 
paintings by Sharples; also, a portrait of Mary 
Wasbington by Middleton. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00. Also in large paper,two addi- 
tional] portraits, half morocco, $12.00, 


THE STONE LORE OF SYRIA. 


Canaanite—Pheenician—Hebrew—Jewish and Sa- 
maritan—Greek—Herodian—Roman—By zantine 
—Arabian—Period of the Crusades, By CLAUD 
REGNIER CONDER, R.E. In one vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


FROM MOZART TO MARIO, 


Reminiscences of Half a Century. Auber, Rossini 
Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, Thal- 
berg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis ENGEL. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


“No such book of musical peaptieeVenshane pear- 
ed in our times.”--London World - 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


From the Earliest Fimes to the Present. By W. 8. 
ROCKSTRO, author of “The Life of Handel,“ 
“The Life of Mendelssohn,” “ A History of 
Music tor Young Students,” * Practical Har- 
mony,” “ The Rules of Counterpoint.” In one 
volume, 8v0, of about 450 pp. cloth, $6.00. 


Fine Art Juveniles: 


THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


POEMS by FREDERIO E. WEATHERLY. Pictures by 
JANE M, DEALY. Authors of ‘* Told in the Twi- 
light.” 

Beautifully printed in colorsand monotone. Oblong 

4to, gold and brown, boards, 82. 


“*The Land of Little People’ is a beautiful exam- 
ple of the application of really artistic and ere 
work to the preparation of a child’s book.”—JA, } 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“*No prettier combination of pic tures and verses 
uld be made ae that to be found in *The Land of 
Little People,’ "—. Y. Christian Union, 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. From the 
best English and German Editions. With 18 
full-page Illustrations, from designs by Ricb- 
ard. .Printed in colors, folio, decorated boards, 
#4. 


DOWN THE SNOW STAIRS ;: 
Or, FROM GOOD-NIGHT TO GOOD-MORNING. 


By ALICE CORKRAN. With 60 character illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. Square crown, 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, $2.00. 

This story is full of vivid fancy and quaint origin- 
ality. 1n its most fantastic imaginings it carries with 
it a sense of reality, and derives 4 singular attraction 
trom that combination of simplicity, origi pality and 


subtie humor which is 80 much appreciated b vel 
and thoughtful children. - " i 


STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. 


By Prof. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 1 vol. 12mo0, with 16 
colored illustrations, $2.00. 
Altred 2,  Chnrch's classical stories are the best of 
their bin 


Iu his new volume, “ Stories of the Magicians. ” the 
author has chosen a fresher fieid, and has made from 


these Arabian and {ndian narratives a most charm- 
1 juvenile. 








Ajl previous volumes by Professor 
reh ou hand. 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA; 

Or, THE WINNING OF A CONTINENT. By G. 
A. HENTY. Que vol. 12mo, with 12 full-page 
Illustrations, $2. 


“ Among writers of stories of adventures for boys 
Mr. Henty stands in the very first rank.”—Acade- 
™y. 


THE YOUNG - CARTHAGINIAN; 


Or, A STROGGLE FOR EMPIRE. By G. A. HENTY. 
One volume, 12mo, with 12 full-page illustra- 
tions, $2. 

No od of enctent Disten could have been se- 
lected wore certain rest the a boy 


the struggle ,+4+—, Rome Cartnage for 
the empire of the world. 





*,"The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
vertized price, New Catalogue of Musical Literature 
ready. New Holiday Catalogue of Choice Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE 


Sanday School Library and Christmas Gifts, 


<He STANDARD TEMEEBARCE saarr.4 vets. a4 
an E NOBLE-AIMS Lis 4 vo 
THE SIL Gite vOP UI eee — 


Leslie) 
V« R LAKE AER i (Mrs. Leslie vols. 





ORE "AND REWARD SE seeeecsesee sD VOLS, 
All Extra Bound in ‘acid ‘and Colors, 
ASK FOR THEM. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 





124 Nassat Street. Now York. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GARISTMAS CARDS. 


Neason Nong and Skah 


Four volumes. Sma? uarto, 634x7}¢ inches. Each 
volume contains 32 pages of exquisitely printed 
monotints, with verses appropriate to the season, 
and artistically printed colored covers. 

— book put up in an envelope and sold sepa- 
rately. 


Spring Songs and Sketches, $1.00. 
Summer Songs and Sketches, $1.00. 
Autumn Songs and Sketches, $1.00. 
Winter Songs and Sketches, $1.00. 


This series is thoroughly original,and a new de. 
parture. Every illustration was made for this se- 
ries, and tae “ Season Series *’ will be a happy relief 
and substitute for the ** Fringed” book and card. 

“There 1s scarcely a page throughout the series 
that does not present some design on which the eye 
fastens with a pleasure that ofven kindles with de- 
light.” —Literary World. 


Fine Art Color Books for Children. 
All Around = 


the Clock. 


From original draw- 
ings in color and 
monotint, by Harriet 
M. Bennett. Verses 
by Robert Ellis 
Mack. Quarto, 64 
pages, $2.00 


Under the 
Mistletoe. 


From original draw- 
ings in color and 
monotint, by Lizzie 
Lawson. Verses by 
Robert Ellis Mack. 
Quarto, 40 pages, 
$1.00. 


Christmas Roses. 


From —- drawingsin color and monotint by 
Lizzie Lawsen. Verses by Robert Ellis Mack. 
Quarto, 32 pages. $1.00. 

“We have never seen finer color-printing nor 
finer designing in any books than are here given in 
such profusion.” —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 











For sale by all Booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Book of the Tile Club. 
A Sumptuous Holiday $25.00. 
Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland 
and Italy, 
A beautiful book, By ¥. HopKINnson SMITH, 815.00. 
The Madonna of the Tubs. 


A touching stury. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Lilustrated, $1.50. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 
A Story. By Bret HarTe.'With many vapenmea 
in colors, by Kate Greenaway. 
Democracy, and Other Addresses. 
By James RussELL LowEtL. 16mo, gilt top, 81.25. 


In the Clouds. 


By CuaRLes Eopert Cravpock, author of “In the 
Tennessee Mountains,” “The prophet of the Great 
oy Mountains,” “Down the Ravine,” etc. 








Homespun Yarns. 


Cupmes, “Zerub Throop’s Experiment,” “Buttered 
4 = Little Savages of Beetle Rock.” etc. 

Bri Mrs HITNEY, author of **Faith Gart- 
ney’s Ginihood. * 12mo, $1.50. 


Holy Tides. 


Poems for the holy daysof the Church. By ‘Mrs. A. 
D, T. WHITNEY, author of KR ¥ rhe 
Gay worthys,” etc. Square l6mo, beautifully 

printed d bound, 75 cents, 


Applied Christianity. 
By WASHINGTON Seaneee, | eather of “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” etc, 816m0, $1.25 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, New Edition, $1.00. 
Beckonings for Every Day. 


A Catenter of Thought. Arranged by Lucy Larcom, 
editor of * Breathings of the Better Life.” 81.0u, 


Orient. 


Being | the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Lectures 

Preludes on Current Events, and Five Ap- 

b.. ices. By JOSEPH COOK. With a steel “por. 
trait. $1.50, 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


A household book ih remarkable value. By CaTHE- 
ERINE OWEN. 0, $1.00, 


Pram ben Cities. 


From the Dawn tothe Daylight. By Rev. WILLIAM 
BURNET WRIGHT, $1.25. 


A White esate and Other Stories. 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, $1.25, 

The Cruise of the Mystery, and Other 
Poems. 
‘By CeLia THAXTER, 81.00 
Poverty Grass. 

By LItirz CHAacE WYMAN, $1.25. 

Memoirs of Dolly M: Madison. $1.25. 


*.* Fer eale by all Bookeellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., BOSTON: 


ee 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Crisis of Missions, 
OR, THE VOICE OUT OF THE CLOUD, 


By the REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
16mo, $1.25. 


It is as fascinating as a novel, and yet over. 
flowing with facts that make one wonder how it 
can be possible that such great progress hag 
been made in missions, even during the recent 
years, and he not have known more of it. Thig 
book can but stimulate the followers of Christ to 
greater love for. and more earnest efforts in 
missions.—Christian Work. 


Warner Books. 7 volumes ina 
box. - - - - - $12 00 
My Desire. - - 12mo - 1 % 
The End of a Coil. - “ - 1% 
The Letter of Credit. % ~ 1% 
Nobody. - - " - 1 
Stephen, M.D. - “ - 1 
A Red Wallflower. a - 1% 
Daisy Plains. - - - 1 75 


That Quisset House. By Jennie 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 1 50 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 
Richard Hewes, ~ el 6 usta 
tions - 1 2 
My Pearl. A Story by Alida W. 
Graves - 12mo 1 2% 


The Gillettes. By the Author of 
‘Win and Wear.” . - 6 vols. 16mo. #4 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Boadway, New York. 
*,*Anyof the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


on receipt of the price. Send for our Holiday Cata- 
ogue 





“ A capital book to put into the hands of boys wh 
are interested in geology or ornithology.” 


The Riverside Museum, 


By the author of “ Birchwood” and “ Fitch Club. 
12mo, $1.25, 
“Sensible and entertaining at the same time, and 
will be a tavorite.”—Congregationalist. 
“ Thoroughly healthy in tone, and does not depend 
upon sensational incidents to sustain its interest.”— 


“The story is one of the best possible for boys.”"— 
Traveller, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


GOOD LITERATURE. — 


aig fARDSON’S ” AMERICAN LITERA- 
oo E, 1607—18%5. Octavo, cloth, extra gilt top, 


$3.01 
HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES FROM 
RICAN LITERATURE. 3 volumes, 1lémo, 
eloth, $3.75 ang Lee 4.50 
PROS MASTERPIECES FROM THE 
MODERN ESSAVISTS. 8 volumes, 16mo, cloth, 


$4.50, 

AMERIG 3AN ORATIONS. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by Prof, Alexander Johnsion, 
ot Princeton College. 3 volumes, $3.75. 

BRITISH OR ATIONS. Edited with Introduc- 
tionsand Notes by President Chas. K. Adams, of 
Seer OY a ne § yolusses, $8. 75. 

THE PEAKL S OF SELECTIONS 

FROM THE POETS. ae volumes, comp? ising Re- 
flection, Wit and Humor, Fancy, Love, The Foet's 
Garden. and Faith, Hooe and Churity. 48mo, 
, ifiexible, $3.00; full calf, in carved wooden 


Be. 812.0 
THES NU tSHELL Seeiess @ GATRERING 
BEsT THOUGH THtr BEST 
Watte RS. Six yolames. me, Toth. extra, $3; 
ull calf, in cary ved case, $12. 
THE ROMANCES “OF CHIVALRY. Compiled 
by John Ashton. Limited letter press editionjwith 
fifty illustrations aw et of early originals. 
&vo, cloth, extra eit I top & 
THE DAWN OF torn CENTURY IN 
ENGLAND. A Social Sketch of the Times. By 
Jobn Ashton, with 116 illustrations drawn from 
contemporary prints, Two volumes &yo, gilt top, 
(limited letter- “press € gaition i0. 





carats Cc YOUTHFUL 

Ss. YES y Brooks. 8vo, fully i lustrated, 
tian 

ain RIC 30S, THEIR. aE DRAV ONS 


lg iby iltustested 
roo! " ae ‘v0 “a ustrate 
Ure ates 


M NAVIGA- 
fi0k. “ “x eae a i. Large, 12mo, pro- 
feel! illustrated, $1.7 


THE» Cri IPTUKES. POR YOUNG READ- 
S. Arranged and edited, with Introductions 
pane Notes, by rrofs. Bartlett s aud Peters of the P 

E. Divinity School. 8vo, $1.50 ‘ 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A eceries of 
Graphic Bistorical | Studies, Each volume com- 


CENS, LA SPAIN. 
eniat se FOREST OUTLAWS, or SAINT 
HU AND THE KING. vo, 16 colored plates, 


yy 
The above are for sale by all dealers, or will be sent 
by mail, paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


¢@™ List of their own autumn publications and 
Holiday catalogues, issved by their Ketail Depart- 
mest, & of the best books for presentation,sent on &p- 
cati 
OSomnpiete classified catalogue rl ened publications 
(13t pages) sent on recei; t oi stam 


Every Reader of the saaeammaie 
sheuld read the 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


Which discusses with ability, scholarship, fair- 
ness and conection all the great topics now inler- 
esting thé Religious public. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 

&® October. November and December num- 
bers will be sent free to every new sub- 
scriber remitting $4.00 for 1887 before 
December 20th. 











11. EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &00., 


BOSTON, 








tire 


i, 
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A SHORT LIST 


CHRISTMAS BUYERS. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW GIFT BOOKS, 


Py Ln AND PAS TON ALS: Popular Edition 
0, Silt, B3. y.) A home gallery of 
poetry and art. Twelve. ‘oriainal poems by Celia 
Thaxter, with twelve woodcuts from drawings by 
distinguished artists; an exquisite book. 
OUTHIN TWELVE (CENTURIES. Popuiar 
tion. Quarto, c cloth, gilt. 82, early ready.) 
Here are twenty-four picturesque drawings of race 
types, in national costumes, representing the youth 
of both sexes. with ge poems, all printed 
on exquisite tinted pape 
THE mINUT MAN. A ballard of “ The Shot 
“deard Roun World a By Margaret Sidney, 
1.50. (Now reeds. ) Vivid word pictures of a fa- 
a — beautifwily. Silucteated and daintly 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL BY FA- 
MOUS AUTHORS. 


THE Senate SUN; THE TSAR AND 
early ready dventures 
gad aberrations ia Norway, eg ana Russia. 
M. Buckiey, LL.D. Very fuliy and 
By Rey treed Extra cloth, 83. A Nihilist, who 
has seen the advance sheet. says: “It isthe fairest 
and fullest account of Nihilism in the same space 
s = English language.” And a loyalist Russian 
‘It mast have been written by a person long 

fesident in Russia.” 
A svn Re -— RO UL er a. 





















{ ready.) aw and 3usan 
Hale. $2 Phe Tast volume of this maoet entertain- 
ing and delightful Family Flight Series. 
rue s0LDEN WES", as Seen by the Ridgway 
. By Margaret Sidney. $1.75. Gives an accu- 
cae record of scenesin the far West. in the form 
of a charming story that will interest o]d and 
young, 


THREE CHOICE GIFT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


SIGHTS WORTH “EEING. Grapbic record 
of Drilhant spectacles an oreigi pavoramas by 
those who saw them. Quarto, fully illustrated, 
beautiful covers, $1.75. (Now ready.) There is 
searcely a country which has not some story con- 
nected with it. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
E early ready.) E 
over too pages. and hundreds of illustrations. de- 
signed expressly by our best artists, 85. Altogether 
the fluest and richest volume of poeiry ever issued 
ann oung peorie. 
RT FO OR YOUNG FOLKS. Quarto, tinted 
miges. 82; cloth, wilt, $3. ull of suggestions for 
young artists, with biographies of 24 successful 
American artists, their ee stuaios and pic- 
tures 


THREE SPLENDID NE NEW BOOKS FOR 
BOYS. 












ALI. StS a. LIGHTHOUSES. (Now 
ready.) yh radford Crowninshield. Large 
8vo, jitustrated. *extra cloth, $2.50. The acount of 
an actual trip along the coast of Maine by a light- 
house inspector with two intelligent boys in 

cha ‘ae A fascinating book fullof adventure, 

THE LITTLE GOLV MINERS OF “HE 

“= nhA~ y Joaquin Miller. Ocher stories by 

Tavorite suiwors, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Tnis story is 

h Joaquin Miller’s rich mininx vein, and relates 
the experiences an‘ adventures of * * Jim.” Madge 
and‘. ittle ane” in mining-an old river bed, 

PLUCKY BOYs. Business Boys’ Library. By 
Miss Muloch aad otbers. #50. Spirited narratives 
of boys who have conquered obstacles, or met :lan- 
ger and adventure fea essly. An inspiring book for 
boys. 


THREE ADMIRABLE BOOKS FOR 
GIRLS. 
A year book for 


NEW EVERY OT Se 
girls. kdite yA yder. lémo., $1. The 


happy blending of "proctionl conmen sense, pure 
8 





sentiment and simple religious fervor in this 
makes it one of the best volumes of 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GOODALE & SPRAGUE'S 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. 


The most magnificent of holiday books, 51 full- 
page colored plates. 4to, cloth, $15. 


8S. M. BURNHAM’S 


PRECIOUS STONES IN NATURE, ART AND 
LITERATURE. 


Especially valuable for its treatment of our 
American gems. 8vo. cloth, 83.50. 


C, J, MAYNARD'S 


BUTTERFLIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


With 232 colored figures, and full descriptions of 
the butterflies of the,Northern Unitea States. 


4to, cloth, 87. 
GOETHE'S 


SORROWS OF WERTHER AND OTHERS TALES. 


A new Holiday Edition os \ aes best of Goethe's 
Stories. 12mo, cloth. 81.7 


RABBI sonpeniee 


MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS, AND MODERN 
JUDAISM. 


An historical trontment of what this faith means. 
12mo, cloth, 81.5 





Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 
(LATE $. E, CASSINO & 60.,) 


41 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Strong and; Brilliant Story. 


DOLLARS and DUTY. 


By EMORY J. HAYNES, 
Pastor of TREMON7T TEMPLE, Boston. 


Mr. Haynes, preacher to 4,000 people weekly, has 
few superiors for vigor, freshness and beauty of ex- 
pression, and entersthe field as a story-writer with 
rare promise of a still more brilliant future. The 
story deals with business methods and religious 
pecbiome. with a courage equal to its charm and 
nel pfuiLess. 

6,9 Frognnt k 12mo, Over 400 pages, $1. 

BUI LLDISG & CHARACTER. By Prot. &. P. Pea- 
ody, LU.D., Cambr ide. Ismo, 3) cents, 

BIsLE ST STUD D1 ES jaom NATURE. ‘By 8B. Smith, 


wart, HOUSE SERIES. Lincoln, Garfield, Grant. 

M. ‘Thayer, author of * Log Cabin to White 
as » “Over 3", 00 of the initial volumes sold. 
Three 12mos. New, superb pinding. Ir a box, 





*,° ‘Any book sent prepaid on receipt.of price. Our 
octavo catalogue fr ee, 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 
A PEERLESS GIFT-BOOK! 


SALON de 1886 (Goupil’s). 


Seventh Year. Py ae 100 Photogravures by 
by Goupil & Co. Printed on heavy Holland 
Paper, in large Characters, inthe most Superior 
Manner, with One Hundred Superb Pilates, 
Printed in Various Tiots, Many being Full-Page; 
also Vignettes, Ornamental Head-pieces, etc. 
With Descriptive Text, Preface, etc., by George 
Olmer, the whole forming a superb volume, 
Colombier 8vo, tastefully bound in red cloth, 
extra, gilt top. Price, $18.00. 

Parties favoring J. W._B. with their orders for 
ofl tooo ote veceive the Special Issue edition, 
Amateur, each Copy of which w Numbered, and the 
Edition Lumited. 

Immediate application should be made in order to 

aqoure copies of the Special Edition without extra 

charge. 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y., 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
R. CAKTER & &BKO.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











Ten Holiday Booklets 


RECENTLY ISSUED FROM THE PRESS OF 


NIMS&KNIGHT 


TROY, N, Y. 


ECHOA ‘2 Tae FERR z- By Jean Ingelow. Illus- 
trated b . E, Phidlip 


CHRISTMAS | L NV SONG. A book A original Christ- 
mas Poems by Mrs. A. N. Bullen 
The above two volumes bound in Whatman’s an- 
tique board, with design in gold on side, each 81.00. 


wOUsTA Hy ANDGLEN. Poems of the Mountains 
a 


SILVER VOICES. Poems of Bird Life. 
POEMS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 
CHAPLETS ANDTOKENS. Poems of the Flowers. 


le The above selected and arranged by Mrs, A. N. Bul- 
’ 


The above four bay illustrated with dainty 
a Mouatain a repared. e cover of 


o. Shama nated 


lique » with 


00. 
SHEA VES oF. GOLDEN GRAIN. 
FR USKLN. Selected from the works of 





n° 

A YsID DEG GLEA NINGS. oom of Th 5 

Piseuk Chins, Fven rigaey: 
— above selected and arranged by Mrs. A. N. Bul- 
“The above four volumes illustrated with dainty il- 
lustrations specially prepared. The covers will be 
stamped, illuminated and hand-painted, on What- 
man’s antique board, with ragged edge. Each 75 cents. 
*," For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post- 


raid to toany address on receipt or price by the yub- 
ishers, 


600,000 COPIES 
Of the Grapuic alone 
Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 


NOW READY 


THE 
Grand Christmas Double Numbers of the 
Iliustrated London News, 
London Graphic. 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves. 
Subjects of timely interest charmingly presented 


in Picture and Print by Artists and Authors of emi- 
nent fame. Indispensable to the Children’s Christ- 
mae. 





All have Beautiful Colored;Engravings. 
PRICE, 50 CEN' CENTS EACH. 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 
With French Text Only, $1.25 Per Copy, 
embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and ot 
superior excellence. The Pictures are ali in 
colors. For sale by all newsdealers. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 

Subscriptions received for all Foreign periodicals. 


1886, Christmas Garcls, 1866, 


An unprecedented success! 20,000 copies olseedy 
ordered. Have yourschools supplied at once. Sam- 
ple copy, 5c. $4 per hundred. 

THE CHURCH AND 8.8. MUSIC PUBLISHING CO 
710 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








for girls ever publish 
A ial RL’S ROOM. By some friends of the girls. 


ere are plans and designs for work upstairs 
=e down, and for the entertaining of friends, the 
making of presente, and numerous other thinge 
iris want to kno 

BRAVE GIRLS. ‘By Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
and others. lwo. cloth, $1.5. That real heroism 
does not belong to boys alone is more than ever 
clear after a perusal of the twenty stories that 
make up this delightful volu volume. 


THREE DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

uf — 4 AND WATER FRIENDS. By 
ofora. $1.5. Quaint autobiographies 
of t stan e ‘and familiar creatures that will charm 
hur dre ren, and __ Sheen at the same time. Two 

ur dred original illustrations. 
Yt LY MAILLOW 1x SS Nt N. 
Laura ichol romo cover. 


€ 

al. 25. Nelly 18 an old Paani ‘and her further 

travels and studies will be — read +4 ae | 
ot Overhead, Undertoot and Up Hill and 
Down vale. 

CHILDKEN’S BALLADS; from History _ 

Olk Lore. y fawous authors, [ilustrated, $1. 

Ten suring baliads that will make the ed oe 8 
eyes sparkle, and kindie the giow of entnusiasm 
in their vearts. all exquisitely illustrated with 
original drawings by Garretts and Jessie McDermott. 


THREE BEWITCHING BOOKS FOR 
THE LIITLE FOLKS, 


BY-0-BABY BALLADS. Ballade by Charle, 
tuart Pratt (editor of Wide Awake s ona Babyland); 
Water color illustrations by F. Childe Hassam. 
Beautiful binding of colors and gold. $2. AD ex- 
quisite * Color Book,” waich every father or moth- 
er cag, bens get for the little ones; dainty, bright and 
ar 

HIL LOKE, Edited by Clara Doty Bates 
eautiful lithosraph cover, $2, The popular chil- 
dren's stories in new torm, with more than 00 orig- 
inal, {Mustrations: a most valuable book for the 
THE ATS? ARABIAN oe By Abby 
orton Diaz. Chromo cover, right, unique 
and altogether deughtful strates told by Pussyan- 
ita to King Grimalkum, aud full of the most be- 
Tons pictures of cats that willcharm the little 
















The above booke for sale by booksellers, or r cont, at. 
Daid,on receipt of price ue by th the publishers. - 


D. LOTHROP & ¢ & COMPANY, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE WORD FOR THE DAY. 
TEXT, HYMN AND PRAYER 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 
COMPILED BY A.J. A. R. 


A New and Attractive Book of Devotion 
rinted 
on thin paper and convenient for the pocket. 4 


24mo, cloth, price, plain, 75c. Gilt, $1. 
American Seal, $1. 15. Calf, $2.50." 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
JOHN IRELAND, 
Publisher and Bookseller. 





movement. 


6 Library, 50Cents 


a month installments. The Literary Revolution makes a bold forward 


Immense list to choose from—nearly 2000 AUTHORS, 
of all ages, nations, #nd languages (translated into English). At proportionate rates you can have 
LARGER Libraries, $12, $18, $24, or more. Complete Descriptive CATALOGUE and 
full particulars of the great PROVIDENT BOOK CLUB onrequest, free. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Sts., Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 





Irs Accuracy 


AND 





FRESHNESS 
OF 
INFORMATION. 
Tue INTEREST 
OF ITS 

SrTyLe 


AND 





MeEtTHop 
OF 


TREATMENT. 





The Best Single Set of Books in the English Language, 


A LIBRARY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
INDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES FOR 


Irs 


CHEAPNESS, 





Its 
IMPARTIALITY, 
Irs 
CoNVENIENCE 
OF 
Form, 
AND 

Its 


AMERICAN 


Su upploment Edition now gouty. 
Sold only by subscription. Special Terms of —_ rs... Specimen Pages, Prices, and Terms furnished 


D. APPLETON & ; on. Publishers, New York. 


CHARACTER. 














1197 BROADWAY. N. Y. 





PERRY & gs PENS = eek sre 











‘or rapid ting an 


cota an mad pt ad pened! Sam- 
t for trial on 


2% Bway, N.Y. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Dead Souls. 2 Vols........ 
Story ef the WerR.:..5..5 .ok.cc 0000s 1 25 
Eminent Authors of the 19th 
all lp dy lai A ede As Ags 
The Labor Movement in America, 
Meditations of a Parish Priest.... 
Silent Times.......... istgauemaw > 
Her Majesty’s Tower. 2Vols.... 
Princes, Authors and Statesmen. 
The Marquis of Penalta............ 
Crime and Punishment 
Anna Karenina................... 
Childhood, Boyhood and Youth.. 
Pg | eT een 
Taras Buiba 





vntoeanwanng 


RSSSRTSRSRRSS 


pt pt tte OO et et tO 


Great Masters of Russian Litera- 
AE Ph ed Pee Be Ey in ie See 
Initials and Peeadonyms. Pee ‘ 


$& 


For sale by all booksellers 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


““FAMOUS” 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous. #1 50 





Girls Who Became Famous..... 1 50 
Boy’s Books of Famous HKulers.. 1! 50 
The Christmas Country ...... fer 1 50 
The Rollo Books, 14 vols.......... 12 00 
The Jonas Books, 6 vols.......... 5 00 
The Lucy Books, 6 vols........... 5 00 





For sale by all booksellers. 
THOMAS Y.CROWELL & COMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New Vork. 


GOSPEL MELODIES 


For Prayer. Gospel Meetings, and Sunda hoo 
By HARRISON MILLARD ‘tho Popular Author. 


ains 128 P; 

100 New Tu one ~ 2 
Send for sample sheets. 

Paper Co vers, = each. $2. Ov per 100 Copies. 


Boar 
8. T. GORDON & SON, East lath Street, New York, 


Anson. f. Randolph & Oe, 


All the New 





‘eoedard Hymns. 





No, 38 | 
| 
| 
west | Holiday Books. 
| Iustrated, Standard and 
23d Street, 
Juvenile. 
(South Side. ) 
CHRISTMAS 


New York, 


Booklets & Cards. 
38 West Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


BOOKS, ALBUMS, BIBLES, CARDS, 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., 


In great variety, at Low Prices. 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY CATALOGUK READY. 


N. TIBBAL’S & SONS, 


124 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK: 


50 reTele) EH ADD B OKS. 3.— CHOICEST LITERA- 
i ie es sets 
of Dickens, Ruskin, Carlyle, Cooper, Irv: George 
Pitot. F Thackeray, Waverley, Bulwer, Goethe, Schiller, 
Macaulay and I ali th be popular novels in sets; ringle 
books ot every ren ay allthe poets and encyclo- 

thousands of books, 

upward; 10,000 steel engravings. luc. each, worth $1. 
ered so cheap sgain. I 

will pa: ae ayn com rice fod new orold Books ks 

in small or Jarge quantities. en every ¢veniD: 
. yon Book k Exchange, 781 Broad- 

rt’s 





way, OPP 


THE ‘BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Send for ous. uvenile, 2 Books at ay of , Buperhs Gift 3 








prices. Mi a schools 


OHALE, ROHDE vo cO., $Courtiondt St., 


LEGGAT BROS. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
CURIOUS AND 
CURRENT, 
ON HAND. ALMOST GIVEN eye INCLUD- 


ING THE GREATEST DISPLAY OF HOLIDAY 
BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE AND pe | DAY CATA- 
LOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 Chambers St., 83d door west of ae Hall Park, N. ¥. 


FANCY DESKS, 
LIBRARY TABLES, 
BOOK CASES. 


Office Furniture in Great Variety, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. G. SELLEW, 


111 Fuiton Sireet, New York. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


$2 Popular Carois,5 cepts 

















each. 
eran Posi gi eh tt 
Pisetaes ee? TS Euct 14cbst.. N. Y- 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY) 


THE CLOSING SCENE. ren», 


T. BucuanaN Reap. Beautifully illustrated 
with 2 Engravings. 8vo. Extra cloth, $3.00, 
Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, gilt, $4.50, Tree 
calf, $7.50. 

“ The text, printed in large, clear type, is broken up 
with illustrations by Gibson, Bruce Crane, Will H. 
Low, Gerrett, Bolton Jones, Howard Pyle, W. L. Tay- 
lor, and many others, each drawing engrayed by a 
different hand. The cover has pretty design of gold 
scroll with title in silver. Some of tne landscape 
scenés are excellent and the artists have closely fol- 
lowed the word-painting of the poetic text "—Publish- 
er's Weekly. 


Super- 
THE SONG OF SONGS. rou 
Quarto. Illustrated with 26 full-page Original 
Etchings from Desigas by Bipa. Etched by 
EDMOND HEDOUIN and EMILE BOILVIN. Also 12 
Culs-de-Lampes from Designs by GUSTAVE 
Grevux. Bound in morocco, extra, $15.00, 
No finer apecimens than these of Bida's wonderful 
designs have hitherto appeared. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


_~Seted and arranged by CHARLES Morris 
“plete in four crown octavo vuls, of about 
pages each. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. Half 

orocco, $10.00. Three-quarters calf, $13.00, 

“Amore complete collection of gems from the 
works of the best American authors cannot be im- 
agined than is contained in the four tasteful volumes 
gotten up by Charles Morris. Selections from Irving 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, EE. Hale, Bryant, Howells 
Bret Harte, etc., are well chosen, anditis just the 
book to be popular, because it gives an idea of the 
best style of our many popular authors—«ives the 
gold without the alloy, as it were.”—Baltimore 
American. 


CHARLIE LUCKEN AT 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M. A. With Eight full- 
page Illustrations by FINNEMORE. 12ma. Ex- 
tra cloth, $1.50. 

Astory of school days true to life and full of those 
bumorous and exciting incideuts, escapades and 
adventures which will recommend it to every boy. 

“ The tale of Charlie Lucken's career, while it con- 
tains nothing marvelous, will interest many juve- 
nile readers, and the moral, which is excellent, 
be evident to all who read the book.” ~Norristuwn 
Herald, 


DOWDEN’S LIFE OF SHEL- 


Tue Lire OF PERCY Bysshe SHELLEY. 
LEY. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Profess- 
or of English Literature in the University of 
Dubhn. With Portrait. Svo. Extra cloth, $9.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY 1 ccicct en 


Greatly Eniarged t dition. A Universal Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of Biograpby and Mythology, Cor- 
taining complete and i Biographical 
Sketches of the Emine Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By J. THomas, M.D., LL.D. Imperial 
Svo. 2.560 pages. Sheep, $12.00, 





“*Lippincott’s Biographical Dictiovary’ is inval- 
nable asa part cf the smallest permanent working 
library. It is a treasure-house of information; a 
text-book of necessity, embracing many subjects be- 
sides biography. Members of the C. L. S.C. should 
inciude it in the formation or building up of a stand- 
ard library.”—J. H. Vincent, Chancetlor Chautauqua 
Onwersity. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of thx price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT “OMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIES OF RUSKIN 


CONSISTING OF 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS WORKS. 


Art Calture. With Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth extra, 82. 

Letters and d Advice to .veoung Ladies. 
12mo,clot ri bv cents. 

Pearis fer Young Ladies. 
lémo, cloth ext 25. 

Precious Tho ts. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

Cheice Selections. 





Raskin’s Birthday Book. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.5. 


RESKING AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
obography (Preterita). 

Vol. L., late. 8vo, Andy Cxtre, $9.00. + 
Ditto, ‘Voi, L., mo, cloth, 81.54, 


RUSKIN’ Kolar ALE XANDER’'S WORKS. 
ornate. eg) yt gf A eee 
: ia Alexander's mtory of "Ida. 


8 Keadside Songs of 
scany. Wpiates. Svo, cloth extra, 83.bu. 
1 9) mete Sengs of 
uscany. i2m0, cloth,’ 


Published 7 = sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
And may be found at all the leading Bookstores. 
*.* Complete list of all Ruskin’s Works in separate 

volumes a tn sets will be mailed vyratis to any one 

ing t 


T. NICHOLAS SONGS. 

A collection of original music by the. best 

American composers; uniquely illustrated ; 

the handsomest music-book ever produced. New 

edition, pri¢e reduced. All bookeellecs and musie- 

dealers have it. 1t is a pleasure to look it over. 
Tue TuBY Co , New York, ° 








Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Oo., Gartford. Con. | 





BARTLETT'S 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


Loree good libr: should include a fopy of BAR- 
FAMILIA 


tempted to cover the same ground; and notwith- 
standing the numerous imitators, the universal 
opinion still prevails that BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS is the accepted authority. 

liself become almost a household word.—TueE 
Nation. 

Most valuable, convenient, indispensable and 
altogether admirable collection of quotations. 

Dr. O, W. HOLMES. 
Sent by mail on receipt! of $3.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


GEO. J. COOMBES'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SECOND VOLUME OF BOOKS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE 


I. PALS.4BA . oF BOOKS. With an original 
frontispiece drawn by 8. W. VAN ScHaicK. Edited 
by Be BariNnDER Marrenws. Printed unitorm with 
Books men.” 12mo, cloth, uncut, $2.00 
(1. LNPRES*IONS ON PAINTING, By ALFRED 
TRVENS. Translated with the author's permis- 
sion, by CHARLOTTE ADAMS. With portrait. \é6mo, 
beautifully mted on Van Gelder paper. bound 
in parchment paper covers, uncut, 81.25. 

lil. THE LORGNETT (series of illustrated 

society sketches. By 5. Van Scuaick and J. 
ANGs. With over th original drawings, etc.. b 





8. W. Van Sehaick. Oblong 12mo, bound in cloth, 
wilt edges, $1.25 
CAT GUE NO. 2 OF RARE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS just issued. Sent to any address on receipt 
of postaxe. 


GEORGE J. COOMBES, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
275 FIFTH AVE.. N. Y. 


The North American Review. 


DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
The December number contains a posthumous mili- 
b= $4 aptobiasmphs covering the entire service in the 
PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
» entitled 
My Campaign in East Kentucky. 


This antobiographical sketch was written by Gener- 
al Garfield as the basis for an authorized life of 
lum by Edmuad Kirke, 


Labor and Condensed Labor. 


A striking contribution to the solution f the La- 
bor agitation, by Pierre Lorillard . oe 


ITI. 
Heathendom and Christendom Uader 
Test, 


A brilliaot coors penny on the Andover dis 
cussion by Geil Hamilto 








Why Amita + ee 
By Kt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky. 
Vv 


Educational Methods, 
A posthumous essay, hitherto unpublished, by 
George Sand. 
VI. 


Lessons of the New York City Elections, 


Anoteworthy symposium, embodying the partisan 
views of the i? the sopebiices, and the La- 
bor Parties. By Ho Cox, Rev. Dr. McGlynn, 
and “A Republican. w 


Vil. 
Jefferson Davis and the Mississippi Cam- 
paign, 

A rejoinder to the charge by the Confederate Presi- 
dent that ite failure was caused by the action of Gen- 
eral Joseph KF. Johnston, One of the most ia portant 
contributions ever made to the we ret history of the 
Confederacy. By General Joseph E. Johnston. 


VIIL. 
Salmon P, Chase. 


A biographical sketch containing yoany unpub- 
lished incidents of the War, by Donn Piatt. 


1x. 
Letter to the President. 


“By ArntTHUR RicHMOND. 


_ 
Recent Reforms in Balloting. 
By ALLEN THORNDIKE RicE. 


This is a plea for reform in our modes of balloting 
and an explanation CS ar sgothods that have been 
adopted to insure secr nd _ prevent fraud in the 
Australian Provinces an te British 1 Islands. 


Mormon Blood Atonement, 
ye os¢ph A. West,a Mormon Bishop, in rejoinder 
to Miss Kate Field 


*," For sale by all booksellers and newadealers, and 


onthe Elevated Railroads. 
BOOKS! ! ! BOOKS!!! 


NEW > SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 
20 vols. Select we - $10, Net. Bound in “cloth, 
old and ink Stam 
. TIBBALS <. SONS, 124 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 











The Blessed Damozel. 


By DANTE GABRIEL Rossetti. With illustrations by 
Exewyon Cox. Large quarto, cloth, $15. A limited 
edition, consisting of thirty-five copies, proofs on 
India paper, will be issued at $25. 

“ Beyond all question, this is the most important in 
av artistic sense, since the appearance of Mr. Ved- 
der's ‘Omar Khayyam.’ The amount of study and 
thought which Mr. Cox has putinto his pictures are 
apparent at almost first sight, and the reproduction 
has rendered the paintings with remarkable fidelity 
and delicacy. The book is an honor to American art 
and American bookmakinx.”— Boston Courier. 


Blue Jackets of 6]. 


By Wriur J. Apspor. With many illustrations. 
Quarto, cloth. $3. 

“Mr. Abbott has made a most exciting history; in- 
deed, the whole record stirs the blood and reawakens 
the faith in heroism and magnificent courage,”—Bos- 
ton Post. 


Nature's Serial Story. 


By Epwarp P. Rog. 12mo, cloth, 81.50. 

“Its character breathes forth the purity of the at- 
mosphere by which they are environed, and its scenes 
lead us from the monotony of brick aud stone to 
those pever-en ling rural beauties which are an in- 
spiration and an entertainment, One could not well 
find a more delightful book.” — Boston Common- 
wealth, 


He Fell in Love with His Wife. 


By EDWARD P. Rok, 12mo, cloth, 81.50, 


“ The chief elements of Mr. Roe’s popularity as a 
novelist are a very exact understanding of the habits 
of thought of the great majority, sympathy with the 
ordinary passions and sentiments, respect for what- 
ever is Justand decorous and lastly, the art of tell- 
ing a simple story ina simple and effective manner.” 
N. Y. Tribune. 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 


By Amecta E. Barr, author of “ Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
“ A Daughter of Fife," ete. 12mo, cloth, 81.00. 


“ It is perfectly charming; as fresh and breezy as 
aspring morning.”—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


The Children of the Week. 


By WrtL1amM THkoporE PETERs. [Illustrated by 
Clinton Peters. Quarto cloth, $2.50. 


“The stories are very fresh and some of ther 
highlv original in character. The quaint aud very 
effective illustrations will captivate young readers.” 
Chr stian Union. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Seeds and Books 


FREE !! 


As many of our readers 
doubtless want to take a 
good, clean, weekly agri- 


cultural 
ommend the FARM, 
ELD 


MAN, Chicago, ti.. 
which, under the editorial 
management of GEN.C. 
Howarp, is second to 
none of its class in the 
— ni a is a: tee 
16 page wee! y. a edit 
neatly printed, and 
compactly filled —m valuable F_ jon for any one 
who has @ len or keeps a cow or horse, 
Price $1.50 a pone, on uding 
20 Well-Filled Packets of Seeds Free, 
gees oe comprising rare and beautiful Flowers, choice 
arden and Farm Seeds, their object being to introduce 
new and improved varieties. Twenty pac of seeds 
of the came quality cannot be bought at fy od a less 
than from $1 to $1. 135 varieties to 
Those who do not want the seeds can havea selection of 
15 Choice Books Free, 
postpaid. Every subscriber also receives a certificate of 
membership in the National Co-operative Club, 
pd. effective and well man ization, whose pri- 
= ject is to bey Boods, for members at whole- 
wale prices. fend | tothe Farm, Field and Stockman 
for free sample copy end Illustrated Descriptive List. 
pet, —— OFFER: 
E IN PEERS DENT oe the 
FARM FIELD RD STOCK MAN, with its Pre- 
mium Seeds or Books and = M embership. both saab 
one year, all potent, for only $4.00, Send money di- 
rect to Farm, Field and ecko Chicago, Ill., to save 
us trouble and sceure your selection of seeds or books. 


COLONISTS. 


LANDS, SETTLEMENTS, AND HOMES 
Those persons who desire to join a colony on the 
co-operative plan should write to the American 
Land and Colonization Association for full 
information and pamphlets. 








Parties wanted for all the necessary trades, such as 
farmers, laborers, mechanics, and merchants. 
Address 


Eastern Office, 150 Boreel Building, New York. 





The Cheapest and mo THE 


‘HRISTIAN 


iy Rel lhustrated pod 
, 4 ., igious paper pub- 
lish AND SIGNS OF 





An Illustrated 16 - page 


ER ALD a, Evangelical and 


ndenominational, wssued 


OUR TIMES. yon week. 


SENT ONE MONTH ON TRIAL FOR TEN CENTS. 




















A Verbatim Report of the 
sermon preached by 


Dr. TALMAGE, 


on Sunday morning, invari- 
ably appears the following 
Thursday. 

In every issue there is also 
a portrait of some prominent 
person, with biography and 
ictures; an article on the 

pheciés now being ful- 
filled; notes on the a 
School lesson, by Mrs. oa 
Baxter; a sum 
week's news from 
the w 


d fac-simile of a card from Dr. Talmage.) 


Contains also the latest 
nday morning sermon by 


bv.C.H. SPURGEON, 


of London, and part of a new 
and original serial story of 
Mhrilling interest, written spe- 
tially for this journal, a num- 
ber of pictures, short stories, 
in a etc. 
copies, price 3 cents, 

sold by all a A If not 

op sale, can be ordered. 
oa special terms to Agents and 
isters. 
Annual subscription $1.50. 
Sample copy free. 


_ Adtreca, THE MANAGER, 63. Bible Hone, Now York... 








[December 9, 1886. 
No In THE THREE KINGS, A 
* | Christmas Legend of Long Ago, 
38 by Mary Letasp McLana- 
TAAN, will be found a Cnrist. 
mas Book pure and elevating 
West in tone, and in mechanical ex. 
ecution, quite unconventional. 
23d The lerend ws of the days of 
King Arthur, acd tells ostensi- 

St bly from monasti: records, how 

a | the message of the Christ-Child, 
(South 7s found at Christmas-tide three 
men of gentle will, and how each 
MEW YORK! 5s won to try, in his own way, 
t» express in good deeds the newly awakened 
enthusiasm of his heart. The book is ex. 
quisitely printed, and bound in three 
original styles. The four full-page illustra 
tions are from pen-and-ink drawivgs by 
Miss Rosina Emmett; the title page and 
vignettes and large initals by Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward: cover and Carcl by the av- 
thor, 

I. Suede paper, leather back, and an. 
tique ornamental cover, $200. II. Full 
parchment, jllumipvated in red and gola, 
$3.00. Cloth-of geld, with J+ather trim. 
mings, $3.00. ANSOND F. RANDOLPH 
& CO., 38 Wesr Twenty-rairp STREE1 
(South Side). New York. 

*,* Sent by mail, prep id, on receipt of 
pr ce. 





BARNES NATIONAL (NK. 
Q ECON. ~HAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 
CRTALLCOR vaEr TO ANY ADDRESS. 
CLA RK, 34 Park Row, N.Y. City. 


FELSON’s 


* unday-School Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Rieecker Stree’. New York 


Extra Fine Binding 
IN LEATHER, 


Bradstreet’s, 


297 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
MUSIC. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


THE WAIFS’ CHRISTMAS, "rutin an 


ry om Ae ~~ ey 
Ri, Snot 























CuISTI Shas SELECTION cites 


ve Service. 16pp. 5cts. each, by 

ba teats + r 100, by express, not prepai 
BEARE GN EA TH A'Christmas Exercise with 
«Songs, Readings, and Reci- 


tations, ON EA same as “ Christmas Selections.” 
MENTION ee PAPER. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


A Delightful Winter Trip! 


MUSIC ALL THE WAY! 
SANTA CLAUS’ HOME: 


or, The Christmas Excursion. 











THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY 
Dr. W. H. DUANE. 

Full of p-etty Songs, Duetts and Choruses, inter- 
spersed with humorous dialorues. Qne of the most 
charming Cantatas ever written. Can be quickly 
learned and cheaply goin up. It will afford a de- 
lightful entertainmen 

Sent on recospt o' ot 25 cents. 


Christmas Service No. 9 .nrcattl enc 


A smperiae and entirely new Service of Scripture 


nnd Sone, Rey. Rowert Lowry. Che Selections 
pra b and the Sonus have all been wrmtten for 
the present season. 16 py 


rice, $4 per Too; 5 cts. each by Mail. 

4 Contains beau - 

Christmas Annual No, 17.(aiearosty 

favor'te authors. An qpuacent supply of Songs for 
any eee — Festiv 


ce, 33 100; 4c. each by mail. 
i. ‘ Jull ca alogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 





100 new and popular songs sent free 
to all who send 4cents to pay postage 
100 pieces: chaiee music 6 cts. Catalonve 
free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 








EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS. 30 fontion, 


promptiyv Ped won for Feunilies, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
irculars of Good Schoois — a}, Parents. 


Scboo) ndergarten s eatorial, ete. 
J. W. SCHEKMEBHORN & CO.,7 E. ith Street, N. ¥. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lies schools with teachers,teachers wi 
paola circular. £.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place. Poieton. 

















AGENTS. 





TO $8 ADAY,. Samples wort 4.o0 EBEE. 





O 5 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. rite, B 
™ STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
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Religions Iutelligencr 


THE ANDOVER CASES. 


Tue Board of Visitors of Andover Theological 
Seminary requested, it will be remembered, the 
accused professors to file their answer to the 
amended charges on or before November 27th. 
On that day a paper, signed by Professor Smyth, 
was presented to the Board of Visitors asking 
that the complaint be dismiesed. The paper 
follows : 


In the matier of the complaint against Egbert C. 
Smyth and others, professors of the Theological 
Institution in Phillips Academy in Andover, be- 
Sore the Board of Visitors. 

I object and except to all the rulings of the Board 
of Visitors, made on the 25th and 26th of October, 
1836, and to the orders adopted and placed on record 
by said Board on said days, or either of them, so 
tar as said rulings and orders were against the re- 
quests of my attorneys, and to each and all the pro- 
ceedings of said Board on said days, I except as 
aforesaid and respectfully pray that my objections 
and exceptions may be allowed and placed on 
record. 

And I respectfully pray that said amended com- 
plaint may be dismissed. 

1, Because said Board has not in law original 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of said amended 
complaint. 

2, Because the Board of Trustees obtained juris- 
diction of said subject matter before proceedings 
were commenced before the Board of Visitors, and 
that said Board of Visitors, if it had original juris- 
diction concurrent with said Board of Trustees, was 
ousted of said jurisdiction by the said action of the 
Board of Trustees. 

8. Because the charges made in said amended 
complaint are not sufficiently definite and particu- 
lar, and therefore are insufficient in law. 

4. Because the offences and wrongs charged in 
said amended complaint are not fully and plainly, 
substantially and formally described. 

5. Because the persons who sign and present said 
amended complaint have no such personal, individ- 
ual, or other interests in the subject matter of raid 
complaint as to authorize them, or any of them, to 
sign and present the same to your board, or to 
prosecute the same either in person or by attorney. 

6. Because said original complaint cannot be 
legally amended. 

7. Because said original complaint has not been 
legally disposed of, and because new complaints 
for the same matters cannot legally be received or 
filed while the original complaint is pending. 

8. Because said amended complaint asks for no 
specific action against the respondent. 

9. Because the original proceeding before your 
Board was iustituted against the respondents 
jointly, and the amended complaint in substance 
divides said proceedings into five distinct and sep- 
arate proceedings. 

10. Because the proceedings before said visitors, 
in this matter, are not, and have not been, in con- 
formity to law, but have been imperfect, irregular, 
illegal, and are void. 





EGBERT (©. SMYTH. 
Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Boston, Nov. 27th., 1836. 


Professor Churchill also claimed that his chair, 
the Jones professorship, bad never been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Visitors, 

The Board of Visitors, meeting Monday even- 
ing, November 29th, voted to deny the motion 
to dismiss, and ordercd that the hearing on the 
complaint begiu on Tuesday, December 28th, at 
10 a.m, at the United States Hotel, Boston. 
No action was taken on Prof. Churchili’s special 
exception. 

The following is the answer of Professor 
Smyth to the amended complaint, only the 
quotations from the charges being omitted. 
The answers of Professors Tucker, Harris, and 
Hincks are the same, except that Professor 
Harria admits the applicability to him of the 
declaration cited in tbe seccnd charge, and de- 
nies the relevancy of charge I[I, he not being 
on the *‘ Associate Foundation,” 


“To the Revereni and Honorable, the Visitors of 
the Theoligical Institution in Phillips Academy 
in Andover —Gentlemen: Reserving all rights 
and waiving none, in compliance with your re- 
quest dated November 11th, 1886, and received by 
me November 12th, 1886, and also in pursuance 
of your order of November 30th, I hereby make 
answer to the charges entitled ‘ Amended Com- 
plaint.’” 

I respectfully submit that the first charge is too 
indefinite to require or enable me to answer it. I 
know not what the complainants mean by “holds be- 
liefs” as distinct from “has taught doctrines and 
theories.” The reference in the phrase ‘as here- 
inafter enumerated” is not plain. I am unable to 
determine whether it merely qualifies the words 
which immediately precede or in addition the 
Clauses * holds beliefs, has taught doctrines and 
theories”; or where the enumeration which is re- 
ferred to, is given. Nothing is enumerated under 
this charge. So faras I understand the charge, I 
deny it. 

The second charge is chiefly, tf nct wholly irrele- 
Vant, 

The professorship which I hold is placed by its 
founder, and the action of the constituted authori- 
ties, on the ‘+ Associate Foundation.” No professor 
on this foundation is required to be “a man of 
sound and orthodox principles according to the 
fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel of Christ as summarily expressed in the 
Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism.” The 
declaration which I am required to subscribe and 
Tepeat is not the one quoted in the charge, but the 








one contained in the following citation (Associate 
Statutes IT): 

Every professor on the associate foundation shall 
+ + + om the day of his inauguration publicly 
make and subscribe a solemn declaration of his 
faith in divine revelation, and in the fundamental 
and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel, as ex- 
pressed in the following creed, which is supported 
by the infallible revelation which God coustantly 
makes of himself in his works of creation, provi- 
dence and redemption. 

I have never subscribed nor repeated any other 
declaration. I have never been asked to do s0 
either by the reverend and honorable the trustees 
of Andover Seminary or by your reverend and hop- 
orable body. The eharge confounds two declara- 
tions of faith which have been held to be entirely 
distinct in their application—that prescribed by the 
original founders and that appuinted by the associ- 
ate founders. 

I object and except to this charge because it is 
misleading, since it was founded upon a mistaken 
application of the requirements cited by the com- 
plainants, and because it is not plain, since it fails 
to indicate when, where or how I have committed 
the offense named. Nothing is enumerated under 
this charge. 

Itis maintained that the decision of your rev- 
erend and honorable body, rendered in 1844—Viz., 
that a professor on the associate foundation 1s not 
required to subscribe to the declaration in Article 
XII. of the constitution, is erroneous, and that the 
continuous subsequent practice should be reversed ; 
and if this contention should be approved, I aver 
and claim that even on this basis the creed is the 
governing ruJe, and I therefore (so far as I under- 
stand it) deny the charge in tuto and in every par- 
tucular, whether as founded on the articles named 
in it or on the creed. 

The third charge makes no suggestion as to when, 
where and how I have offended, as described. 
There is a reference to *‘ several particulars herein- 
after enumerated.” I deny the plainness and the 
validity of such a reference. I shall notice * here- 
mmafter” such “particulars as are given under 
charge IV. Whatever validity they may possibly 
possess as pertinent to this charge will belong 
equally to my replies to them under charge IV., to 
which replies I here refer. I deny this third 
charge. 

The fourth charge is followed by an enumeration 
of 15 (15) ** particulars.” Ten of these ‘*particu- 
lars” are accompaniad by quotations from (or ref- 
erences to) a book entitled “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy,” together with two editiorial articles in the 
Andover Review or from b>th sources of informa- 
tion. These citations are made ‘for more definite 
specification.” It is affirmed that I * composed” 
them. The charge states that I ** hold, maintain 
and inculcate” these several “ particulars” of 
“ heterodoxy.” Tnese ** particulars” constitute my 
**neterodoxy ” as defined in the compiaint. 

To avoid needless repetition, I respectfully sub- 
mit, once for all: 

(1.) That the charge is misleading and indefinite. 
It adds to the statutory requirement, which it cites 
in the words ** maintains and inculcates,” the word 
*+holds.” So far as I understand the meacing and 
purpose of this noticeable addition, I take exception 
to it in each and every application which is made of 
itin the complaint, although I nold no opinions or 
beliefs inconsistent with my public teaching. 

(2.) I accept the word “composed” not in its 
usual sense, but as signifying authorial or editorial 
responsibility. 

(3.) That the citations offered by the complainants 
are sometimes mutilated and garbled; and that 
throughout they need to be considered in the con- 
nections in which they originally appeared, I may 
illustrate by what is given, under * particular” 4, 
as a single quotation from “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy (p. 64).” The citation begins so that there are 
excluded statements, immediately preceding, which 
are necessary to acorrect understanding of what is 
quoted, Thena qualifying sentence which follows 
the one first cited is omitted, without any sign of 
sucb omission. Then two sentences, separated by 
athird which contains an important reterence to 
an opinion held by Jonathan Edwards, are put to- 
gether, without any sign of omission, and py a 
change of punctuation and capitalization, are trans- 
formed into one sentence. Then the citation breaks 
off in the middie of the next sentence and exips nine 
pages, and introduces another sentence, also sun- 
dered from its necessary connection. There is but 
one (and this ambiguous) indication of omission 
and but one pair of quotation marks, and but one 
page reference, though at the close of the * partic- 
ular” there is a reference to p. 55. 

This will suffice for my present purpose, which is, 
once for all, to crave leave of your reverend and 
honorable body wherever in the complainant’s 
citations there is a quotation of part of a sentence, 
to refer you to the whole sentence ; wherever there 
is a quotation of a whole sentence, torefer you to 
the immediate context; wherever tnere is a quota- 
tion from an article, to refer you to the entire 
article ; and wherever there is a quotation from the 
book, to refer youto the whole book, and to the 
book as a whole. 

(1, These citations (under,the first specification) 
are adduced for more definite specification of the 
charge that I ** hold, maintain, and inculcate” “ that 
the Bible is not the ‘ only perfect rule of faith and 
practice,’ but is fallible and untrustworthy even in 
some of its religious teachings.” I deny the charge 
both as stated and as specified by citation. None 
of the citations contravene the statement that the 
Bible is * the only perfect rule of faith and practice”; 
none affirms or implies that it is ** fallible and un- 
trustworthy even in some of its religious teachings.” 
The language of the creed is: “Ibelieve . . . that 
the word of God contained in the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments is the only perfect rule of 
faith and practice.” 

(2) The charge is that I ** hold, maintain and in 
culcate” that Christ was not during his earthly life- 
God and man. If this means that I hold that he 
was not two persons, I admit the truth of the allega- 


tion, and deny that I thus affirm anything contrary 
to the creed and statutes. If it means that I hold 
that he was not from his birth or incarnation both 
God and man, I deny the accusation. I deny also 
that the ** more definite specification” given yields 
anything which contra‘icts the language cited by 
the complaints from the seminary creed. 

(3) I deny that there is anything in these citations 
(under the third specification), when interpreted in 
accordance with their contexts, or in the charge 
when thus understood, contrary to the creed of the 
seminary or to its statutes, I have nowhere denied 
man’s free moral agency, or the distinction netween 
natural and moral ability. The passages cited by 
the complainants can be made antagonistic tv the 
creed only by being first misunderstood. 

(4) I deny the allegation. I hold that every man 
who sins is lost, and is in danger of being remedi- 
lessly lost. 

(5) I repeat that I hold that all men, beingsinners, 
are lost without Christ. The language cited refers 
to what we may infer from our knowledge of the 
revelation which God has made of himself in Jesus 
Christ, the redeemer of mankind. I deny that the 
citations when interpreted by the context and the 
book, teach anything contrary to the creed and 
statutes of the seminary. 

(6) If the complaints had given the pages from 
which respectively the citations are made, they 
would have stood 57, 59,56. Thatis, the fact would 
have been suggested of a distorted arrangement. 
The fact exists. The article quoted does not deny, 
but asserts that the atonement embraces more than 
the charge recognizes as held. I deny that the 
citations or the article contain, either by negation 
or affirmation, anything contrary to the creed and 
the statutes. 

(7) If by the phrase “ Tiinity of Persons” is meant 
that the one absolute person, God, exists as three 
persons, person being used in each member of the 
sentence with the same meaning, I admit that I do 
not hold such a doctrine. If I did I should be 
heterodox, not only as judged by the Founders’ 
Creed, but by the creeds of universal Christendom 

If the accusations mean that I hold to a moda\ 
or monarchian trinity in contradistinction from an 
ontological trinity, [deny the charge; and crave 
leave to point out that the charge, instead of being 
specified, is refuted by the citations adduced by the 
complainants. 

(8) The accusation is that I hold the work of the 
Aoly Spiritto be “chiefly confined to the sphere 
of historic Christianity”; or, as more definitely 
specified by the citation, with its context, that the 
“efficacious,” regenerating, saving work of the 
Spirit is thus ‘*chiefy confined.” The opposite 
proposition would be that this work is “chiefly 
confined to” paganism, or Judaism, or both. There 
can be no doubt which of these propositions is 
more accordant with the creed, with orthodoxy, or 
with ** consistent” Calvinism. Substituting * con- 
ducted within” for the words “ cunfined to,” and 
not doubting a universal work of the Spirit, I ad- 
mit the accusation. 

(9) Ideny the allegation. The citations refer to 
the justice of God, asthis is explained in the con- 
text, when it is said, “Justice is concerned that 
every attribute of God should be displayed ; it is as 
jealous for the rights of love as for tuose of holi- 
ness.” “Aright in Christianity” is, in the nature 
of the case, a right bestowed by grace, aud is im- 
plied in the universality of the atonement, and the 
obligation of faith inthe Redeemer. Tue context 
shows that this is the thought of the writer, as ap- 
pears in the worda used in contrast, such as “ ex- 
clusive,” ** privilege for the few,” etc. 

(10) No citattons are appended to this charge. 
I submit that it is too indefinite to require or enable 
me to answer it. Iknow of no requirement which 
obliges me to “ bold, * maintain and inculcate’ ” an 
uoscientific and Irrational faith in order to be ** an 
orthodox and consistent Calvinist,’’ and in conform- 
ity with the statutes and creed of the seminary. I 
deny the charge so far as | understand it. 

(11) In this unqualified form I do net admit that I 
“hold, ‘maintain and inculcate’” “that there is 
and will be probation after death for ali men who 
do not decisively reject Christ during the earthly 
life; and that this should be emphasized, made in- 
fluential, and even central in systematic theology.” 
God as revealed in Christ is to me central in theol- 
ogy. Whatever encourages hope that all men will 
have opportunity to be influenced by the motive of 
an offered Saviour is chiefly valuable in theology as 
a reflection of the character of God. That this op~ 
portunity does not come in auy intelligible way 
during this life, to very many of our race, seems to 
be evident. That it will consequently come to such 
beyond this life is a reasonable inference. lt seems 
to be implied in the universality of Christ’s person, 
atonement and judgment. I deny that such an in- 
ference, or anything affirmed in the citations ad- 
duced by the complainants, is inconsistent with the 
creed of the seminary. 

(12) The relevancy of this particular to any re- 
quirement of the creed or statutes does not appear, 
but I reply that, while men out of Christ are in dan- 
ger of perishing forever, I do not hold that the 
ground for supporting and conducting Christian 
missions is the absolute certainty that all must per- 
ish forever who are not saved in this life. 

(13 14 and 15) I deny each and all of these alle- 
gations so far as I understand their meaning. 
Neither of them is accompanied by auy specifica- 
tions to make it intelligible. I ubject and except to 
each and all as not sufficiently plain to require and 
enable me to file anything more than the denial 
which 1 have just made. 

In conclusion I would respectfully cal! your atten 
tion tothe number and character of the offenses 
for which I am arraigned, I am charged with dis- 
believing the trustworthiness of the scriptures as a 
religious guide; with holding a humanitarian view 
of Christ; with denying the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
with disowning man’s free agency, his universal 
sinfulness and guilt, and exposure to the penalty of 
law; with rejecting the doctrine of atonement by 
the sufferings and death of Christ; with teaching 





breaking, “‘in repeated instances,” “solemn prom- 
ises.” Such accusations have no realityto me. I 
accept the creed of the seminary, interpreting it by 
no private opinion, but, according to the well- 
understood and commonly recognized laws of 
creed acceptance, laws which bave been in vogue 
in this country from the earliest times, and which 
have governed subscriptions in the history of this 
seminary from the beginning, and which have been 
recently recognized by your reverend and honorable 
body. I welcome, if for any reason you deem such 
scrutiny necessary or useful, the most searching 
examination possible into the accasations now pre- 
ferred, and I shall be pleased to expedite and facili- 
tate such examination to the full extent of my 
power, 

At the same time, I hereby deny that I hold any 
beliefs, or have taught doctrines or theories not in 
harmony with or which are antagonistic to the con 
stitution or statutes of the theological institution in 
Phillips Academy, Andover; in which Iam Brown 
professor of ecclesiastical history, or contrary to the 
“true intention of its founders, as expressed in 
these statutes, or that I believe or teach anything 
antagonistic or opposed to the creed of the said in- 
Stitution, or in violation of the statutory require- 
ments or the “true intention” of the founders as 
expressed in their statute. 


Mr. Charles Theodore Russell has been em- 
ployed as one of the counsel of respondents, He 
was formerly a member of the Board of Visitors. 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
SYNOD. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





Tue General Conference of the German 
Evangelical Church of North America was held 
recently in Buffalo. Sixty-three ministers and 
thirty-nine laymen constituted its voting mem- 
berehip. The Rev. I. Zimmermann, of Burling- 
tov, Ia., president of synod, read his triennial 
report, according to which 675 cHurches, with 
a membersbip of more than 40,000 families 
(synod does not count the individual members, 
but practices the wholesale reception of fam- 
ilies) are under the care of synod. But not ali 
of them were given a *‘ good certificate” by the 
president, for he said: ‘*Members of lodges 
and people who belong to the saloon popula- 
tion form a portion of our church-members in 
the large cities.” He might also have added 
that many of the churches in smaller places 
make no exception to this rule. Thus the pres- 
1ient was well justified in reporting that the 
Lord was calling to the pastor of many a 
church: “I know thy works, and where thou 
dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is!” 

Nevertheless, synod has been rapidly grow- 
ing, as the rolls now contain the names of 127 
ministers and 60 churches more than three 
years ago. The 675 churches, to which about 
125,000 *‘confirmed’’ Christians belong, con- 
tributed, in 1885, toward home missions, 
$5,796.60, or about 43, cents per head; 
toward foreign missions, $8,079.19, or about 
61, cents per head; and toward the support 
of the Bible Society (American), $460.24, or 
about 1¢ of acent per head. In the same year 
$41,882 54 was raised for synodical, church, 
and other purposes, or about 33 cents per head. 
The new theological seminary which was built 
in St. Louis, three years ago, at a cost of about 
$10,000, has still to carry a debt of $40,600, 
though a contribution of one dollar per head of 
each confirmed church-member, which had been 
suggested, would have wiped out this; debt as 
roon as it was contracted. One-half of the 
churches have not raizeed any collection at all 
toward tho cancelling of this debt. 

Among the resolu‘ions that were passed one 
was directed against occasionally organized 
picnics, balls, and other worldly amusements, 
in order to raise church funds ; but none against 
the permanent existence of saloons, dancing- 
halls, and similar establishments that are kept 
by church-members in not a few places. Pastor 
Fritz von Schluembach presented synod with a 
mission eo'lege for Texas (and in Texas), with 
grounds attached to it, which present synod 
gratefully accepted, on the condition that Mr. 
Von Schluembach should first pay off the 
debts of the establishmont entirely, by contri- 
butions raised through his instrumentality. 

The committee on foreign missions was newly 
formed ; among its members are the Rev. I. Hu- 
ber, of Attica, N. Y.,and the Rev. C. W. Locher, 
of Elyria, O , who bave both served for a long 
term of years as foreign missionaries in India 
and West Africa respectively, in connection 
with the Basle Missionary Society. In British 
India, four ordained missionaries are employed 
by synod, two of whom were only lately sent 
out, after missionaries of the ‘Christian 
Church” had invaded the field which the mie- 
sionaries Lobr and Stoll clam to have worked 
for along time, under the auspices of the late 
‘* New York Missionary Society.” A new station 
has been founded in the disputed district, to 
counteract, as far as possible, the effects of the 
settlement of the *‘ Christian” missionaries. 

In future the periodicals edited by authority 
of synod will be: “Der Friedensbote,” the “The- 
ologische Zeitschrift,” *‘ Der Missionafreund” 
the *‘Christliche Kinderzeitung,” the ‘‘ Lections- 
blait fur Sonntagsschulen,” anda paper for the 
young people which has not yet put in an ap- 





that salvation is not “wholly of grace”; and with 


pearance. Synod will also erect a printing es. 
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tablishment, if found practicable, to assist its 
publication concern and to increase its reve- 
nues, as the publications of synod produce 4 
very handsome profit. 

The Evangelical Teacher's Association was 
brought into closer contact with synod, by the 
permission granted to its members to partake in 
the duties and benefits of the Widows’ and Or- 
phans’ Fund and the Invalides’ Fund. The av- 
erage amount paid out of the former to the poor 
widows and families of deceased ministers was 
about one hundred dollars per year and per fam- 
ily or widow, on which fact synod expressed its 
satisfaction. 

In answer toa number of suggestions offered 
to the Conference, synod has been re-divided into 
eleven districts (instead of the former eight), 
and the newly-created districts will not be 
called by numbers, as heretofore, but according 
to states. One of the results of this division 
into state-districts is that by far the greater 
part of Missouri will not belong to the Missouri- 
district, but to the Kansas-district, though only 
a few scattered churches of the Evangelical 
Synod are to bs found in Kansas, while they are 
plentiful in Miseouri. 

The desire of many members of synod, to have 
its catechism translated into the English lan- 
guage, to keep the young people, by ite use, 
from going into other denominations, has been 
entirely ignored, since the majority of members 
have made up their minds to remain an entirely 
German synod, from which all American ivflu- 
ence shall be excluded as rigidly as possible ; 
their desire being to become the one great Ger- 
man denomination of the United State, as 
already indicated by the synod’s name. One of 
its chief aims, if not the chief aim, will conse- 
quently be, to take the utmost pains to secure 
the preservation of German customs, manner of 
thought, language, etc. To the fact that this 
synodical principle is becoming better known 
and understood among the German population 
of the United States, the rapid growth of this 
synod, in the last ten years, haa been chiefly 
due. About 120 official positions in the synodi- 
cal service were filled by the votes of the mem- 
hers of Conference. The office of General Pres- 
ident will again be occupied by the Rev. I. Zim- 
mermann, of Burlington, Iowa. 


Sn 


Tue Rev. Wm. R. Taylor recently gaves 
in these columns, an account of the evangelistic 
movement in Philadelphia, in which the evange- 
lical churches are working in harmonious co- 
operation. The venerable Bishop Stevens, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in a letter to 
the chairman ot the Union Committee (Dr. 
Currie of his own church), says: 


* Recognizing, as 1 do, the great difference 
between unity and uniformity, and feeling that the 
unity lies in the union of the personal believer in 
the personal Christ, and not in any uniformity of 
creed, or worship, or any merely outward circum- 
stance, I cannot but rejoive in the success of any 
measure which will bring men’s hearts into loving 
union with the living Chrisé in that blood relation- 
ship of the Cross, which towers as much above ail 
earthly relationship as the spiritual does over the 
material, and the eternal over that which is merely 
temporal. It has ever been the aim of my minister- 
ial life to meet and work with my follow Christians, 
of whatever name, whenever I could do 80 without 
compromising any principle or doctrine essential to 
the existence and maintenance of the faith once 
delivered to the saints, 

“The proposed plan seems to guard the rights of 
each body of Christians, giving free action to the 
working of each on its own lines of action, while 
yet it enables each to conduct its services with due 
regard to its usual modes of worship. The unity 
comes in in the fact that each worker works from 
the impeliing love of Christ on the one hand and of 
souls on the other, avd in the common belief that 
he is the one and only Saviour for al) sinners and 
from all sin, Thus there is, iu this respect, a unity 
of service for one purpose, under one Master, ever 
the Chief Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, I need 
not say that it will require great prudence to avoid 
friction and the spirit of wisdom to keep things in 
their right position and in due harmony wit’ the 
aim of this evangelistic co-operation. So far as the 
clergy of this diocese are concerned, I can orly 
hope that a spirit of love and sympathy, ready to 
show itself in cordial co-operation in all essential 
things, will be everywhere manifest; that no jeal- 
ousies or bitterness may be evoked, but that each 
and all, realizing the fact that they are the sery- 
ants of the Lord Jesus, may direct his and their 
special effort to the simple setting forth of the pri- 
mal truths of the Gospel, to pointing out the simple 
plan of saivation, and to the lifting up of the Lord 
Jesus on the cross as the light and the hope and the 
joy of the world.” 


...-The agitation in favor for better observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day has not had the effect 
of producing kegislative measures in this direc- 
tion on the part of the German Government. 
About six months ago the matter reached the 
Parliament, and the Government invited opia- 
ions from ali parts and classes of Germany, and 
appointed a Commission of five men to exam- 
ine this material and prepare measures, if nec- 
essary, for the deliberation of ths legislative 
Houses. This Commission has not yet com- 
pleted its work, but has announced that the 
commupications on hand do not indicate the 
need of any important changes in the legal en- 


actments concerning the observance of Sunday ; 








and that the existing laws, if enforced, would 
answer all purposes. That there is gross dese- 
cration of the Lord’s Day in many parts of 
Germany is frankly asknowledged on all sides ; 
and conservative papers think that the educa- 
tion of public opinion to more decided views on 
this matter will do more than al! new laws, 
which, under the circumstances, would necessa- 
rily remain a dead letter. 


....A remarkable work has been going on in 
Morristown, New Jersey, during the past three 
weeks, in which most of the churches have been 
united. A beginning on a similar plan was 
made last winter with excellent results at the 
time, and which opened the way for larger re- 
sults this year. The Rev. B. Fay Mills, lately a 
Congregational pastor at West Rutland, Vt. 
whose work as an evangelist has been much 
blessed elsewhere, was engaged, and gave him- 
self to the work with great devotion, good judg- 
ment and tact. A blessing attended his labors. 
The whole town has been stirred. At first by a 
general agreement the stores were for the most 
part closed early for the evening services. 
Later, when the services were going on during 
the day many of them have been shut. All 
classes have been moved alike, working people, 
young men and young women crowded to the 
churches, and the long lines of carriages indi- 
cated that the work was felt in the homes of the 
rich, The number of hopeful conversions is 
large, among them an unusual proportion of 
adults and even of elderly persons. Mr. Mills’s 
methods are quiet, reverent and free from sen- 
sational artifice. He preaches with great sim- 
plicity, has a peculiarly fresh way of drawing 
truth from the Scriptures which indicates a well- 
trained mind, and makes use of effective, homely 
illustrations. He is to labor nex‘ for a brief 
season in Washington and Pleasant Valley in the 
same state. Meantime the work goes on in Mor- 
ristown under the direction of the pastors. 


...At the recent conference of the Church As- 
sociation, in Bristol, England, papers were pre- 
sented, designed to show that Romanizing prac- 
tices are going on in the Church of England, 
and extracts from books of devotion and from 
hymnals were given to prove the Romanistic 
character of the teaching in some of the 
churches. In sacred songs for children, the 
following is said to be found, with much more 
of like character: 

Now that sacred prayer beginning, 
See the priest in rapture stand ; 
Soon the spotless flesh of Jesus 
He will hold within his hand. 
Speak no idle word, nor suffer 
Thoughts of lightness to arise ; 
For the priest in fear is offermg 
Christ’s tremendous Sacrifice. 


....According to the latest statistics Italy is 
now divided into 274 dioceses and prelatures 
vicariates Each dioce:e consists of 
about 75 parishes averaging over 100,000 in- 
habitants. Thirty dioceses have more than 
200,000 souls, and 21 less than 20,000. The 
largest is that of Milan, with 1,322,000 souls, 
anc 583 congregations. Next in order are 
Naples, with 699,000 souls ; Turin, with 679,000 ; 
Padua, with 505,000; Genoa, with 489,000; 
Bologna, with 459,000; Brescia, with 449,000; 
Florence, with 428,000; Palermo, with 421,000, 
and Verona, with 420,000. The smallest diocese 
is one of four villages embracing less than 
10,000 souls. The total number of Italian par- 
ishes is 20,460. 


...-[t was stated at the anniversary of the 
Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society, held recently 
in Boston, that the Society has eleven chartered 
institutions, seven vf them devoted to the train- 
ing of colored pupils, and twenty-one others, 
with 174 teachers and 5,526 pupils. It has under 
its care twelve institutions for white students, 
with 61 teachers and 1,740 pupils. These stu- 
dents are in rudimental studies, in normal 
departments, in university classes, and in pro- 
fessional schools for theological and medical 
training. Since the Society was formed, it has 
received into its treasury and disbursed $1,737,- 
305.69. The receipts of the past year were 
$168,747. 


...-The New York City Evangelization and | 


Tract Society is working among the needy 
masses of the community who seldom or never 
enter a place of worship. With headquarters at 
805 Broadway, anda branch office and mission 
rooms at 25 State Street, Battery Park. it main- 
tains a steady and persistent fight against sin in 
all its forms, by tract distribution, street 
preaching, and personal conversation. It bas 
two missionaries to meet and aid the English- 
speaking emigrants as they arrive at Castle Gar- 
den, and keep the mission room open for the 
benefit of all needing spiritual or temporal as- 
sistance, The managers are the Rev. Geo, H. 
Goodsell and the Rev. Jos. Matthews, 


...-By the action of a committee appointed 
by the Presbyterian General Assembly for that 
purpose, the monthlies heretofore published for 
the various enterprises of the Church are to be 
consolidated, and a magazine is to be the result, 
in which foreign and home missions, and the 
other general interests of the Church will be 





represented. It is not to be simply an ‘‘in- 
ventory of facts, or an aggregate of statistics 
and correspondence,” but is to be made 
“bright, readable, and stimulating.” It is to be 
called The Church at Home and Abroad. Dr. 
Henry A. Nelson is to be the editor. 


....Beacon Church is the name of a people’s 
enterprise in Philadeiphia, whose fine building 
has just been dedicated. The idea underlying 
the movement is the concentration at one point, 
not only of religious interests and the ordinary 
church activities, but of social and intellectual 
life as well. It is a church of the people and for 
the people, in which the administration of the 
Gospel, with its missions and its charities, to- 
gether with the privileges attaching to other 
departments of thejwhole plan, is to be at the 
minimum cost—free to all, burdensome to none 

...-Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Rodef 
Shalem Synagogue, Philadelphia, has renounced 
Judaism, on the ground that, no longer believ- 
ing in the divine authorship of the Scriptures, 
nor in the doctrines of Judaism, he could not 
preach in a Jewish synagogue with a clear con- 
science. His father, Dr. Morris Jastrow, is to 
criticise his position next Saturday. 


..--On Thursday afternoon last the first of a 
series of weekly vesper .services was held in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, Harvard University. Five hun- 
dred students attended. Drs. Peabody, Hale, 
and Gordon officiated. The first service was a 
signal success, 


...-General Booth, the head of the Salvation 
Army, held services in Brooklyn last Sunday, in 
the Palace Rink, large and respectable audiences 
attending. In the evening admission was by 
ticket, price ten cents. 


Missions. 
A HINDU VIEW OF MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


BY THE REV. J. 8. CHANDLER. 








On Sunday, July 18th, alarge public meeting 
was held in Madras at the house of Mr. Desika 
Chariar for the discussion of the question: ‘Is 
the present system of education complete, or is 
it defective? If it is defective, what are the 
defects, and how may they be remedied?” Hon. 
8. Subramauya Alyar presided over the assem- 
bly, which included Mr. Muttusami Aiyar, a 
justice of the supreme court of Madras, and 
many other prominent Hindu gentlemen. 

This meeting developed a strong sentiment 
against neglecting the moral and religious train- 
ing of Hindu youth, and is of interest to many 
who are agitating the question as to how far 
our educational] institutions can go in giving 
such training to American youth. How far can 
we educate the heart as well as the head? 

The present system of government education 
in India reaches only the intellect, as it under- 
takes not to interfere with any of the religious 
systems of the country, nor to influence in any 
way the religious belief of those under instruc- 
tion. And, as moral training can amount to 
very little except in connection with religion, at 
least among that semi-civilized people, the in- 
struction in morals is almost nil. 

This has been felt to be a lack, and the last 
educational commission recommended that text 
books on morals be mtroduced. 

The need of purer morals among the youth of 
that land is sufficiently evident to all engaged 
in training them, but itis a very difficult prob- 
lem to solve so long as the government controls 
the who!e system of education, and must keep 
itself neutral and colorless in all religious mat- 
ters. The educational department may, indeed, 
select moral aphorisms out of the Hindu and 
Mohammedan classics and out of the Book of 
Proverbs, but these can have no vital effect in 
training youtb, except as they are exemplified 
in the actual life of men and gods,and when that 
is allowed religious neutrality is threatened. So 
the government stands back and leaves morals 
untaught. 

The results already seen as arising from this 
great lack excite deep concern in the minds of 
many thoughtful Hindus. The chairman of the 
meeting said ‘the time had gone by when they 
could fold their bands and stand aloof indiffer- 
ent, without paying that earnest attention to 
the moral aud religious education of their boys 
which it deserved.” To his mind the question 
was ‘‘ one of vast importance, involving the well- 
being and happiness of the whole Hindu popu- 
latiun of that country; and, looking to tke 
great changes that were taking place around 
them, which, not unnaturally, affected their 
views of morality and religious belief, he 
thought they could not begin too early nor®too 
earnestly to examine for themselves, and en- 
deavor to arrest causes which threatened, in the 
not far distant future, to produce irreligion in 
their country, in spite of the high education 
that was now given in schools and colleges. 
There were circumstances in the present time 
which tended to make many believe that the 
mere cultivation of the intellect represented the 
full and complete idea of education.” 

Mr. Justice Muttusami Aiyar declared that 








* there was no difference of opinion as to the 
necessity and desirability of making provision 
for such training.” and every speaker endorsed 
that statement. It is true that a correspondent 
of the Madras Mail bas since expressed his 
dissent and declared that “‘as at present con- 
ducted, a sound system of secular education, 
separated from religion, has bad a harmonising 
influence.” But the speakers at the meeting 
were gentlemen of high standing and un- 
doubtedly represent a large body of intelligent, 
educated Hindus ; and they unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 

“Thatin the opinion of this meeting it is neces- 
sary to make provision in the curriculum of studies 
in aided or unaided Hindu schools for moral and 
religious instruction, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider and recommend a scheme on 
the subject.” 

The committee appointed included Mr. Justice 
Muttusami Aiyar as chairman, the chairman of 
the meeting, and ten others. 

Mr. Justice Muttusami Aiyar also declared 
that ‘‘ during his long experience no defect of 
the present system had so forced itself on his at- 
tention as the want of religious knowledge 
which he had noticed among students, especially 
among advanced students.” He had “often 
felt humiliated when he found a Hindu gradu- 
ate and a missionary discoursing on religious 
topice, and the latter possessed a better acquain- 
tance with the Hindu system of religious philos- 
ophy than the graduate, who had his attention 
called to it in his everyday life.” 

Some thought there would be ‘ no objection 
to having classes for instruction in theology in 
all schools in the same way as classes were 
formed for every other subject of study.” But 
the speaker last quoted thought “‘the govern- 
ment system should be secular,and secular only,” 
but that ‘the religious and moral craving of 
the people and cultivation of such should be at- 
tended to in their indigenous schools, schools 
entirely under Hindu management.” 

The chairman gave’a little spice to the meet- 
ing by saying, ‘‘In olden days Hindu text books 
used to be taught in the lower classes ; those books 
contained excellent morals. Those books were 
now abolished, and now the children were 
taught Mr. Garthwaite’s books [i.e., those pre- 
scribed by the government], in which were 
stories descriptive of the ways of rats, etc. 
Those books contained no morals; they con- 
tained a description of the palmyra tree and 
toddy. Those books were not very good Tamil, 
either,” 

This meeting is one of many indications of the 
undermining process going on in India through 
the extensive system of non-religious education 
prescribed by the government in primary, mid- 
dle, high, and normal schools, and by the great 
universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
in colleges and professional schools, 

Not only are superstition and caste being un- 
dermined to some extent, but morality itself. 
For a religion with only a minimum of truth in 
it is a better conservator of morals than no re- 
ligion, having not even that minimum. And 
when the Hindus feel it, and cry out against it, 
how much more should all diseiples of Christ 
feel the necessity of pushing Christian educa- 
tional influences, that stimulate to the highest 
and purest morality, to the front among the 
crowd of conflicting influences now jostling each 
other for supremacy in the hearts of the youth 
of India. 

The Scotch educational mission in India have 
shown superior wisdom in sending out men of 
strong personality to teach in their great insti- 
tutions, such as Dr. Duff, in Calcutta, Dr. Wil- 
son, in Bombay, and Drs. Anderson and Miller, 
in Madras. And these men have left a Christian 
impress on the minds of the youth they have 
instructed. 

The man who can make his Christian person- 
ality felt by those about him is the man who 
will make the best missionary. And when the 
tide of education sets so strongly against all 
religion, as it does in India to-day, it must be 
turned back by the personal force of Christian 
educational missionaries, themselves set on fire 
by the Holy Spirit. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





Tue twenty thousand dollars required to 
repair the damage done to the premises of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society at Arthing- 
ton, Congo, Africa, has been more than raised 
in about six weeks. Mr. Weeks, of San 
Salvador, reports that he has been able to 
translate into the Congo tongue some seveD- 
teen chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. He 
expects to have the whole Gospel printed 
by Christmas. Mr. Darby reports that he 
expects to take up work on Congo on the 
twenty-sixth of this month. Mr. Richards, 
writing from Congo district, says: ‘‘ Our work 
is progressing wonderfully. In consequence of 
our very successful medical work, the native 
doctors are losing both patients and patience. 
The people are ever ready to listen to the good 
news, and the prospects are most inspiring. 
Miss Spearing, writing from Stanley Pool, says: 
“*T am confident great good is being dope smont 
the native girls in the school here.” 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 19TH. 


THE GREAT INVITATION.—Rev. xx, 8-21. 





Nores.—" I, John,am he.” —Hiv full conseious- 
ness after bis ecstatic state bas now returned to 
him. ‘the vision is still spiritually before his 
eyes. At the end of the book he gives personal 
testimony of its truth, for bad he not seen and 
heard? ** Do it not.” —There was a similar 
attempt to worship an angel in chapter xix, 10. 
Then it was forbidden, as here. He was not al- 
lowed to identify an angel, or especially as here, 
a symbolic angelic form, with the Lord. To him 
alone worship is due.———*‘Seal not.”—The 
prophet in Dan. viii, 26; xii, 4, 9, was com- 
manded to seal up his prophecies, for they re- 
lated to far distaut times ; but John is instructed 
not to do so, for these have to do with the pres- 
ent aswell as with all timss. These were de- 
signed as a comfort to the persecuted churches 
in his day as well as assurances to all of the 
final triumph of Christ’s kingdom. Compare 
the 11th verse with Matt. xxiii, 32; xxvi, 45, 
and aleo with Ezek. iii, 27. Thetwo pairs stand 
as representatives of all eviland of all good. 
Dean Alford brings the meaning of this verse 
out tersely :‘‘change while there is time.” ——-—“I 
come quickly.” —Words from Christ’s own mouth, 
This does not refer to his second coming, because 
quickly has already passed away. It is nearly 
2,000 years since they were spoken. It may 
refer to the approach of his Gospel dispensation, 
or to bis personal coming in the heart of each 
devout believer. ** The gates.”—-Twelve of 
them. Admission is easy. “* Without are 
dogs.” —Refers to those in the East who practised 
the most vile habits.—— —** Sorcerers.”—Who 
pretend to the possession of occult arts through 
the evil one, to deceive the people. Notice, too, 
the special emphasis put upon those who love 
not the truth. See Chapt. xxi, 8, also John viii, 
44.———‘* Mine angel.”—The same recorded in 
Chap. i,1.———"* The Morning Stav.”"—Passage 
in Chap. ii, 28, akin to this in meaning. There 
it is promised to him that one cometh; here 
Christ is the morning star of the day of eternity. 
“ Spirit and bride.”—The Holy Spirit and 

















the church (Chap. xix, 7—8). * Ttestify.”— 
Jobn, by Christ’s authority.———‘** Heareth.”— 
Supposes the book to be read aloud.— ——‘‘Ada 


unto them.” —Refers only to this revelation, yet 
it is equally appropriate to the whole Bible. 
—~—*' He which testifieth.”—Christ is now the 


speaker. The last and most important testi- 
mony is not John’s, but Christ’s.—-——‘* Amen.” 
—The seer’s grand and simple responsive 
prayer. 


Instruction.—When Peter came to Cornelias, 
the latter fell down to worship him, but Peter 
refuses his homage and raisea the centurion 
with the words: *“‘Stand up; I myself also am 
aman.” The angel in this lesson refuses John’s 
worship, saying: *‘ Do it not. I am a fellow ser- 
vant with thee.” The lesson in bcth is the 
same. No true Christian man will permit any- 
thing that approaches to worship. No man de- 
serves it. This has proved the Scylla of many 
& prominent or successful man, specially in 
the ministerial profession. Nothing turns the 
heads of the vain or disgusts the manly ones so 
quickly as silly, weak sentimental gush and ad- 
oration which addle pated men and women will 
expend on some young, handsome, and lever 
minister, for instance. It is dwarfing to all who 
participate in it. Respect and love to whom it 
is due; but for the sake of your spiritual 
growth, worship to whom worship is due. To 
God alone should go out your supreme rever- 
ence. Him only shalt thou serve. 

It is the revelation we have received of Jesu 
Christ which will be the final test of our charac- 
ters. These are becoming fixed and settled in 
one mold or another every day we live. Isit 
the one Satan has made for us or Christ? 
The time is short, To-day we are masters of our 
fate. To-morrow it may pass from our hands, 
and forever. To-day the voice rings in our ears, 
“Turn ye, turn ye”: but of to-morrow, no man 
knoweth what it will bring forth. We may not 
interpret the eleventh verse in all its inner 
meaning; but it does teach plainly that each 
one must build his destiny himself. It is not 
thrust upon him. He is the one personally re- 
sponsible, and can either be filthy or holy; no 
one fur him. ‘‘Sow a character, reap a destiny.’ 

Christ 1s the first and last. The first inverest 
should always be: ‘Am I a good partner of 
Christ.” The blessivg of the next verse will 

surely come then. The test of the sincerity of 
the partnership on one side is the doing of our 
Saviour’s will. 

In the heavenly city there are no moral strad- 
dlers as there are here ; there are only two states, 
Within the city or without. 

The Gospel invitation is as broad as God’s love 
and grace. But no free passes are issued, and 
30 ‘'deadheads” are admitted within the gates of 


the New Jerusalem. Each one must be willing 
to come, and he must show his desire by stretch- 


ing out his hand and taking the water of life; 
“bem be may have it freely. 





How appropriate the closing thought, that we 
need the whole of the book. No part of it can 
be sa’ely neglected. Study ratber more care- 
fully what you don’t hke than what you do. 
That will be what your soul needs most, for its 
spiritual growth. 


ews of the Werk. 


DOMESTTC. 


A ConvENTION was held in Philadelphia last 
week to make arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
adoption of the constitution of the United 
States. The following program was adopted: 


“SECTION No. 1—That there be an oration and 
poem in commemoration of the signing of the Con- 
stitution. 

“Sec. No. 2—That there be a military display, in 
which the United States shall be invited to be rep- 
resented by each branch of its military and naval 
service, and the several states and territories and 
the District of Columbia by their militia and volun- 
leer service, and that the President be requested to 
designate officers to command the same. 

* Sec. No. 3—That there be an industrial pro- 
cessional display. 

* Sec. No. 4—That invitations to participate in the 
Celebration be extended to the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet, the Federal Judiciary* 
Congress, and the representatives of all depart- 
ments of the National Government; to the Gover- 
nors of each state and territory; to the judiciaries 
and legislators of the same and the representatives 
of the severa) departments thereof; to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, and to the 
various civic organizations and associations of the 
Union, and that the resident representatives of 
foreign governments having friendly relations with 
the United St ates be invited to be present. 

** Sec. No. 5—The erection of a suitable memorial 
in the city of Philadelphia, commemorative of the 
signing and adoption of the Constitution and the 
progress of the Union since tha: period.” 











....In pursuance of the order of Mayor 
Grace, of this city, all the police captains were 
instructed, on Saturday last, to see that the 
Sunday law was inforced. The patrolman gave 
notice to all the shopkeepers on their beats that 
thay must keep closed on Sunday or be arrested, 
Some trouble was expected to result from this 
order, but throughout the whole city everything 
was quiet anu peaceful, The few arrests that 
were made were accomplished with as little fuss 
as possible, and every facility was extended to 
those arrested to procure bail. In all the streets 
where there has been cn Sunday usually a large 
display of goods for sale nothing was to be seen, 
and the doors of all tne stores were closed. 
The weather had something to do with this, the 
elements aiding the police in enforcing the law, 
or, at least, having a decent respect paid to it. 


....Congress assembled at noon on Monday, 
and the President’s message was read. Tha 
present session will comprise only seventy-six 
working days. Thiscalculation allows nothing 
for the usual holiday recess, which probably 
will deduct ten days. If the rules of the 
House are observed ten days more will be 
occupied by that body in the consideration 
of private bills. In the remainder of the 
period the regular appropriation bills must be 
prepared and passed, and it is apparent that no 
time will remain to be devoted to any except the 
most urgent matters of general legislation. 


....Great difficulty was experienced in impan- 
eling a jury last week for the second trial of Al- 
derman McQuade. At the end of the week 
there was stilla vacancy. The trial will go on 
this week. 


FOREIGN. 


....-General Sir Redvers Buller, who has been 
a special agent of the Government in Ireland, 
was appointed last week Under Secretary for 
Ireland. The appointment was the subject of 
much unfavorable comment on the part of the 
landlords. The disturbances in Ireland con- 
tinue. At a meeting in Cork, on Sunday, 
obnoxious policemen were attacked with stones. 
They retaliated by drawing their swords and 
charging upon the crowd. The officers, finding 
their numbers unequal to the task of subduing 
their assailants, ran to the barracks for assist- 
ance. The Mayor appeared upon the scene and 
said that he was responsible for the peave of the 
city and would not allow the police to charge 
upon the people. Police Inspector Cotter, who 
had also arrived, placed his men in line, and 
the stone-throwing was renewed in the presence 


of the Mayor, some of the officers being struck ° 


by the missiles. inspector Shannon arrived 
with further assistance, and told the Mayor that 
he would not see his men made targets of, nor 
would he obey his orders. The Mayor then 
retired. Divisional Magistrate Captain Plunkitt 
had commanded the police ta. be present at the 
meeting. There was more serious rioting in the 
evening, and a number of poijicemen and citi- 
zens were injured, the latter by bayonet thrusts, 
Twenty-three persous have been treated at the 
hospital for scalp-wounds. One policemen bad 
his skull fractured. 


-.--In the German Reichstag, last week, in 
the debate on the first reading of the Military 
bill, the Progressists signified their willingness 
to vote in support of the requirements of the 
bill if the Government would reduce the period 
of service from three years to two years. This 
the Government refused to consent to. Gen. 
Bronsart von Schellendorff, Prussian Minister 
of War, advocated for the Government the pas- 
sage of the bill. He said: ** Despite her pacific 
puliey, Germany may, within a measurable time, 
be involved in war. For the moment sucha 
danger does not threaten, but the present epoch 
is more difficult. It is natural that we should 
compare our war strength with that of France. 
With fewer inhabitants than Germany, France 
has a higher peace effective force. Shall we 
allow ourselves to be outstripped by a neighbor~ 
ing state in which we cannot perceive that 
degree of abstinence from preparation for war, 
and that peaceful disposition necestary to en- 
able us to live in peace? The bill is of the most 
urgent character. The Reichstag mu3zt pass 
this measure before Christmas if the purpose of 
the Government is to be attained. [Sensation.] 
Let any one who regards the additional burdens 
upon the people as unbearable acquaint himself 
with the state of affairs on the other side of the 
Vosges. The Government is in earnest. It does 
not ask for more than it intends to accept.” 


...-Lt¢ is announced from Sofia that the Gov- 
ernment has telegraphed tothe Bulgarian dep- 
utation now visiting foreign courts to request 
the Russian ambassador at Vienna to endeavor 
to induce the Czar to grant an audience tothe 
deputation. If the Czar consents the deputa- 
tion will go to St. Petersburg. M. Zankoff has 
offered to join the Government and form a co- 
alition on the basis of the terms proposed by 
the Regents at Tirnova. M. Stambouloff re- 
fused to accept the offer. 
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THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


Tue Forty-ninth Congress begsn its last 
session on Monday,and listened to the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

This session will embrace scarcely mcre 
than sixty working days, as its term ex 
pires at noon, March 4tb. Last win- 
ter’s session was nearly tbree times as long. 
Although as little legislation was completed 
at the last session as it was possible to do, 
it is not to be supposed tbat the present 
session will be as fruitless, and as much 
delayed by interminable buacombe. The 
members who were last year posing in view 
of coming conventions and elections, have 
been renominated or have failed of it, bave 
been elected or defeated. They have now 
nothing especial to do except to attend to 
business. Besides, if there should be any 
failure to accomplish the necessary busi 
ness, which means chiefly to pass the ap- 
propriation bills, the President would have 
to call the Fiftieth Congress immediately. 
But the Fiftieth Congress has in tbe Lower 
House a much sm aller Democratic majority 
than the present, only about fifteen, so that 
the present Democratic House would rather 
trust itself than trust its uncertain succes- 
sor. We may be pretty sure, then, that 
there will be no unecessary delay, like 
that of last year, iu preparing and passing 
the appropriation bills. 

What else may we expect? P.rhaps very 
little. There is one great subject, waich 
overtops every other, and which ought to be 
decided by this Congress, and that is how 
tu reduce the income and the taxes. Out 
annual surplus ought not to exceed fifty mil- 
lions, instead of two or three times as much. 
That will reduce the national debt fast 
enough. But most uofortunately the party 
in power is not agreed how this should be 














done, and the Republicans are as much at 
sea. Therefore, nothing is done. Yet 
something must be done immediately be- 
cause the outstanding bonds which can be 
called in are almost exhausted, and no more 
will fa!l due for a term of years. After 
next summer, at the present rate of re- 
demption, the surplus cannot be used to 
redeem bonds, unless the Government 
should buy them in the open market at a 
large premium, which would rise even 
bigher if the Government should appear as 
a purchaser. The Government cannot 
hoard its surplus without producing a ruin- 
ous crisis io financial affaire. The interests 
of the country demand some legislation, not 
only for the relief of the overburdened tax- 
payers, but fr the protection of commer- 
cial and financial interests. On this point 
the President speaks at length in his mes. 
sage. 

Tlow the reduction of income shall be 
made is a matter for statesmanship, and 
there is little of that in Congress. This 
may not be a matter of surprise, but it is 
most remarkab!e that political economy is 
not yet enough of ascience for its students 
to have settled the principles of nationa) 
taxation. Political economists differ among 
themselves, and so do Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Ooly the Progressive Democ- 
racy—or shall we not say only its leader? 
—can Offer us any certain theory. We have 
this to say, for one thing, that the proposi- 
tion to sweep away all internal revenue, 
which simply means to make the manufac- 
ture of tobacc> and intoxicating liquors 
free, deserves nobody’s approval. If there 
is one thing which the consensus of all gov- 
eroments bas settled,it is that vices and 
luxuries must pay taxes. This does not 
mean that alcohol used for manufacturing 
purposcs should be taxed, nor that liquor- 
sellers should pay for aGovernment license. 
{t orly means that the manufacturers of 
beer, whisky and similsr l'quors, or of 
chewing or smoking tobacco, must con- 
tinue to pay a heavy tax. Whatever other 
tex is reduced or removed, this must not 
be touched. 

Further, a revision of the tariff must be 
intelligent and discriminating. A hori- 
zontal reduction is neither. There was 
never a more ridiculous bill, devised only 
to save the brains of the concocter of it, 
than the Morrison horizontal reduction 
bill of last year. There are taxes of food 
and of raw materials,of books and of works 
of art, that should be entirely removed. 
Probably as wise a thing as can be done 
would be to have a bill based on the report 
of the Tariff Commission. We know well 
that the Carlisle Democrats and the Randall 
Democrats will fiod it hard to agree; but 
we are inclined to think that they will try 
todoso; if for no other reason, because 
the Republicans may see it their duty to 
present their bill and press it to a vote if 
the Democrats do not. 

Next in importance to a tariff bill will be 
orrather, ought to be, a silver bill. We 
confess to very little hops that anything 
will be done, but it ought to take but a 
very short time for Congress to do what the 
President again recommends, repeal the 
law requiring the constant and monstrous 
output of silver doHars, or what are falsely 
called dollars, but are worth scarcely two- 
thirds of a dollar. Decency and honesty re- 
quire the suspension of this coinage, but 
the cry for cheap money, cheap, though 
pasty, bas not yet moved Congress,and we 
fear will not. At least Congress migbt put 
it in the power of the President to suspend 
the coinage. 

Otter matters which press for immediate 
attention are the bills for the relief of the 
Supreme Court, for the electoral count, 
the Dawes Indian bills, the Free Snip Bill, 
the bills to admit Dakota and Washington 
Territories as states, the Blair Educational 
Bill, the Uniform Bankruptcy Bill, the 
amendments to the polygamy laws, besides 
the question of the fisheries, and manifold 
questions of labor. But this Congress can- 
not or will not att*nd to more than one 
or two of these thinge. Its time will be 
taken up with the regular appropriation 
bilis, and with the discussion of revenue 
reduction, and we can expect scarce any- 
thing else. The President’s message in- 
dicates clearly many things which shou!d 
be done, but Congress lately pays very little 
attention to Présidents’ messages. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Ir is not a new departure in theology of 
which we speak, but a much more impor- 
tant one, a departure in applied Christian- 
ity. Werefer to the first outcome of Dr. 
George F. Pentecost’s paper on Evangeli- 
zation at the Chicago Congregational Coun- 
cil. Without waiting for the: American 
Missionary Society to take up the matter, 
Dr. Pentecost’s own caurch, the Tompkins 
Avenue Church cf Brooklyn, has resolved 
to act upon their pastor’s suggestions. 

Dr. Pentecost preached his sixth annua] 
sermon last Sunday. He reported having 
received into the church during this time 
667 members on confession of faith, an aver- 
age of 111 ayear. This is certainly a re- 
markable record for a church which does 
not yet number a thousand members. He 
has been successful in both fields of the 
ministerial labor, that of pastor and that 
of evangelist. But the calls on him for the 
latter kind of Jabor have greatly increased. 
His own heart is in it. He has inspired 
his people with an entbusiasm in sympathy 
with his own; and they have now agreed to 
carry Out a plan perhaps suggested by him- 
self. 

It is that the church shall have two min- 
istere, one a pastor properly eo-called, 
whose duties will relate to the ga hering 
together and nurturiog the Caristian life 
of Gud’s people, and the other an evan- 
gelist, who shali engage in revival and mis. 
sion work in connection with that church, 
other fie!ds in the city and outside of it. It 
and is desired to magnify the office of the 
pastor, and for that place there would be 
sought as good a man as can be found, 
not an ornamental men, but a working 
execulive head, who will command at- 
tention in the pulpit and exercise author- 
ity out of it, and be in every respect a pas- 
tor. Then Dr. Pentecost will be employed 
by tbe church as its evangelist,with a com- 
mission to do all the good he can, first at 
home, and then allavout. This plan was 
endorsed by all the church committee, and 
then adopted by the church last Friday 
night. It involves, besides the offices of 
pastor and evangelist, a training school for 
Bible study and instruction in the methods 
of city evangelization, the increase of the 
board of deacons to twenty-four deacons 
and twelve deaconesses, to do spiritual 
work and bring every member of the 
church under the fostering eye and nurtur- 
ing hand of the church. The plan is to 
make a practical worker of every member 
of the churcb, and project its whole force 
upon the city and the region. This plan, if 
carried out, with its organized missions 
avd schools, will make the church a cathe- 
dral church, in fact, achurch which under- 
stands that it is working, not for itself but 
for all in the whole community who need 
its aid. 

The action of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church has our warmest endorsement. Its 
success depend: on the enthusiasm and 
persistency of its two ministers. Of Dr. 
Pentecost’s devotion there can be no ques- 
tion. His church committee, in their call 
for the meeting last Friday, say well: 

** We recognize the marked gifts of our pastor 
for both fields of labor, and during the six years 
of his pastorate of this church he has labored in 
both fields. He has gathered and nurtured the 
flock at home with a devotiun and earnestness 
and helpfulness for which we can never cease to 
give thanks to God ; and then, as time and cir- 
cumstances have permi'ted, has carried the 
Gospel to ‘ the regions beyond’ with a success 
which has specially marked the divine blessing 
upon his abundant labors. . . . 

‘* During all this six years’ pastorate, the times 
of greatest blessing to our church have been 
those in which our pastor’s evangelistic work 
has been most abundant.” 

Why should not many other churches do 
as much? We are profoundly convinced 
that the weakness of our churches comes 
in large part from the fact that they are 
under-manned. They put all varieties of 
work on one minister. Of course he does 
what be is best adapted to, and can do best, 
and other branches of the work suffer. 
Very many of our strong churches need 
two or more ministerz, who shall parcel out 
the service between them, and see that 
nothing suffers. One minister can generally 
do nothing more than make a church home 
for the families of his congregation, and 
nurture them in the Christian life; but 
meanwhile who is to care for the neglected 








and the godless without? Why cannot a 
thousand churches in this country do as 
much? Is it because their wealth is not 
consecrated to the work of converting the 
world? 


DELAY IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


WE begin this week the publication of a 
number of articles by some of the most 
eminent judges and lawyers in the country 
upon the geveral subject of reforms in 
judicial procedure. The articles we pub- 
lish by the Hon. Samuel F. Miller 
and the Hon. Stanley Matthews, associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
8 ates, and by the Hon. Robert Er), asso- 
ciate Justice of the New York Court of 
Appeals, paturally deal principally with 
the delay in the business of the respective 
courts of which they are distinguished 
members. The views upon this subject of 
any of the members of those tribunals would 
be regarded with great interest by any one 
interested in the subject; but the unusual 
judicial experience of Mr. Justice Muler, 
who is now in the twenty-fifth year of his 
occupation of the Bench of the Supreme 
Court, and the senior in term of service of 
all his associates; the practical familiarity 
with the existing evils of judicial procedure 
which Mr. Justice Matthews obtained dur- 
ing bis unusually extensive and laborious 
practice while at the bar; and the extensive 
acquaintance of Judge Earl with New York 
litigati mn, as well as the very eminent 
ability of all these judges, give to their views 
on such a subject the very greatest possible 
weight. 

Iris not too much to say that the delay 
in the administration of justice in this 
country is at present one of the yreatest 
evils init. The founders cf the Govern- 
ment fitly recited in the preamble to the 
Consti.ution that one of the first grounds 
for its existence was to establish justice. 
So long as justice is well adwinistered iv a 
state, great governmental evils may exist 
in it without much affecting the happi- 
ness and welfare of its people, but there 
cannot be a great and permanent incapaci- 
ty in couris of justice to discharge ade- 
quately their functions without immense 
injury t> individuals and a steady develop- 
ment of a sentiment of contempt for law in 
the community. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States at present in- 
volves in ordinary cases a delay of at leact 
three years, and to the New York Court of 
Appeals of at least eighteen months. There 
is no reason why such an appeal should in- 
volve a delay of more than two months. In 
England at the present time ordinary ap- 
peals, at least to the highest Court below 
the House of Lords, are taken in that time. 
This delay in the Supreme Court and the 
New York Court of Appeals is simply a 
part of a general system of delay which ex- 
ists in almost all judicial proceedings in 
this country. In ordinary cases in 
which a defendant merely obtains 
all the delay which he has a legal 
right to obtain, from two to five or six 
years usually pass between the begin- 
ning and the end of the suit; and in- 
stances are not at ail infrequent in 
which, for various causes, suits last eight 
or ten years, without any unnecessary de- 
lay having been permitted by the party 
wishing to bring the litigation to an end. 
It is difficult adequately to state the evil of 
such asystem. ‘The injustice of such de- 
lay to the party who 1s iu the right is of 
course obvious. If aclaim is just it ought 
to be enforced at once; if unjust, its prcs- 
ecution ought to be stopped at once. But 
this is by no means the limit of the evil. 
Ia these delays documents are lost, wit- 
nesses die or disappear, parties become in- 
solvent, and numervus unfavorable circum. 
stances occur. Aside from the injustice of 
such a system to individuals its existence 
is most injurious to the community at large. 
It gives a tremendous power to the rico 
over the poor and to the strong over the 
weak in all litigations. It enables wealthy 
corporations to coerce upjust settlements by 
threats of prolonged litigation. It leads to 
constant resorts to irregular tribunals. Ar- 
bitrators are chosen in the place of Courts, 
and referees in the place of jurors. Sueh 
a system develops a wide-spread distrust in 
in law as a practical method of enforcing 
rights and redressing iwjuries. It breaks 
down the independence and character of 
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the legal profession, and affords dishonest 
lawyers opportunities to aid a knave in es- 
caping justice which their own ingenuity 
never could devise. It lowers the tone of 
the Bench. The accumulation of a vast 
amount of cases in arrears makes a lazy 
judge more indolent, a careless judge more 
indifferent, and a high-spirited and sensi- 
tive judge overworked, nervous and irrita- 
ble. 

The remedies which Mr. Justice Muller 
and Mr. Justice Matthews concur in sug- 
gesting for the relief of the Supreme Court, 
are a modification of i's present appellate 
jurisdiction in cases coming from the Su 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
so as to Jimit the jurisdiction to cases in- 
volving some question of federal law, the 
abolition of ordinary appeals from the Su- 
preme Court of the territories, and a pro- 
vision that appeals in equity shall be taken 
to the Supreme Court upon findings made 
at the Circuit Court, as is the present prac- 
tice in admirality cases, so that nothing 
shall be cunsidered upon appeal in the 
Suprem:- Court except questions of law. 

Mr. Justice Miller also advocates an en- 
largement of the sum which now limits the 
jurisdiction af the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal in ordinary cases to $10,000 instead of 
$5,000, the present amount. Mr. Justice 
Matthews seems to regard this as undesira- 
ble. He proposes the restoration of the 
law relating to the remval of suits begun 
in the State Courts into the Federal Courts, 
on the ground of citizenship as it existed 
prior to 1861. This suggestion seems to 
us certainly wise. Tne rule formerly was 
that if the plaintiff was a citizen and the 
defendant was not a citizen of the state in 
the suit was brought, the defendent might 
remove it, :f brought in a State Court, into 
a Federal Court. The present rule is sim- 
ply that if the parties are citizens of differ- 
ent states either party can remove the suit 
from the State Court into a Federal Court. 
Tue result is that a defendent sued in tse 
courts of the state, of which he is a citizen, 
by a citizen of another state has at present 
the right to remove the case. Ifa citizen of 
Texas sues a citizen of Maine ina Texas 
State Court, it is obviously just that the citi- 
zen of Maine should have « right to remove 
tie case into the United States Court; but 
if the citizen of Maine sues the citizen of 
Texas in the Texas Court, there appears to 
be no reason why the citizen of Texas 
should refuse to have his case adjudicated 
by the tribunal of the state of which he isa 
citizen. 

Judge Earl recommends, in substance, 
for the relief of the New York Court of 
Appeals, that most appeals should stop at 
the General Term, and that only cases of 
great magnitude and importance should be 
allowed to go to the Court of Appeals. If 
however the present latitude of appeals to 
the Court of Appeals be retained, he objects 
to the system proposed of having the Court 
of Appeals sit in two sections; and would 
prefer either a commission of appeals, or 
an increase of the number of the judges to 
twelve, with a provision that seven, as at 
present, should sit at one time, so that 
there could be a relay of judges, enabling 
the Court to be in session during the whole 
of the year. 

We purpose to publish further articles 
on this important subject, by distinguished 
judges and lawyers. 


EXPEDIENCY OR PRINCIPLE. 


Bur two of our Methodist contemporaries 
have, as yet, attempted any defence of tbe 
action of the authorities of Chattanooga 
University, one of the instituticns under 
the control of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in re- 
jecting, on the ground of color, the appli- 
cation of two young men to be received as 
students. It will be interesting to examine 
the grounds on which they base their 
defence. 

The Baltimore Methodist, which, in its 
former and better days, contended that if 
the mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the South was not in opposition 
to caste it had no business there, justifies 
the exclusion of Negroes from the Chatta- 
nooga University, not as a matter of ex- 
Pediency, but really of principle, and, as it 
Would seem, fundamental principle. God, 
It declares, ‘created the races different— 
one white, the other colored”—and ‘‘ he 














evidently means that they shall remain 
separate in the home, in the social life, in 
educational and church work.” If God 
himself made the color line, as a line of 
separation, caste is aright and godly 
privciple, and to depart from it is to oppose 
God in his purposes. If this is really the 
teaching of the Scriptures, those who urge 
association and fellowship between the 
colors in church and educational work on 
the supposition that God made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth, and that 
all who are born into his kingdom are 
equally his sons, and therefore equally 
brethren, are fighting against a G_d-given 
principle, and must, sooner or later, dis- 
cover their sin in disaster. But we do not 
believe that those who acc¢pt this view are 
very numerous, at least in the North. 

The Northern Christian Advocate chooses 
different ground for its apology. Its second 
editorial on the subject, published last 
week, opens with these remarkable words: 


** Considering the action of Chattanooga Uni- 
versity, in excluding colored applicants for ad- 
mission to its classes, as an acceptance, for the 
present, of the unavoidable conditions which 
color-caste has created, it must, in view of the 
facts stated in our last issue, be regarded as in 
the line of that ‘ expediency’ which the Gever- 
al Conference has authorized and which our 
Church in the South has practiced. Whatever 
one may think of the principle involved, we see 
no room to question the correctness of this 
sta‘ement.” 

This language is confusing. la the first of 
the two sentences our contemporary uses 
the word ‘expediency,’in the second it uses 
the word ‘‘ principle,” applying both to the 
same thing. Now, if the action of the 
university authorities involves a principle 
it cannot be a matter of ‘‘ expediency” at 
all. If caste isa principle the faculty has 
no right to act as though it were a simple 
question of expediency. If caste is 
simply a question of expediency it cannot 
be wrong in itself, nor can it be wrong to 
recognize it. But in its previous editorial, 
the Northern Christian Advocate said : 


‘**We could, under the prompting of an im- 

pulse imparted by every reminder of the exist- 
ence of hateful caste, and by every sign of its 
ueholy association with Christian endeavors 
take our position on the principle that caste is 
an abomination, aud hurl anathemas at the in- 
stitution that even seems to recognize or harbor 
it.” 
If, then, caste is ‘‘ hateful,” ‘‘ unholy” and 
an ‘‘ abomination,” the authorities at Chat- 
tanooga cannot be said to have ac‘ed in the 
line of ‘‘expediency” when they said in effect 
to the coloredapplicants: ‘‘We do not reject 
you because you are immoral, or indigent 
or imbeciles; not because we have no room 
for you; we reject you for one reason, and 
one reason only, and that is, because the 
color of your skin is black.” This is a 
caste reason, and nothing else. If caste in- 
volves no principle, the authorities might 
have decided either way without 
biame. If caste is a right principle 
they could decide only as they did de- 
cide without blame. If caste is a wrong 
principle no amount of special pleading can 
make their action one of expediency or 
right. And it is utterly futile to attempt to 
excuse them, as the Worthern Christian Ad- 
vocate does onthe plea that their decision 
does not imply that they regard color as a 
just grourd of rejection. If this were ad- 
mitted the Faculty would stand before the 
Caurch confessing that the ground of Atteir 
action was an upjust one. Their only jasti- 
fication lies, either in the line adopted by 
the Baltimore Methodist tbat caste is a right 
principle, or in hniding that it is not a mat- 
ter of principle at all, only a question of ex- 
pediency. Let the apologists of Chattanooga 
take one horn or the other, and we will 
know where to find them. As iiis, the 
Northern Christian Advocate seems to hold 
tbat caste is not right in principle, 
and yet declares it finds nothing to rebuke 
in the action of the Chattanooga Faculty. 
Acting President Lewis, as quoted by Dr. 
Hamilton in his ar:icle published in our 
columas November 18:b, contends that 
‘‘Nature forbids a community of social 
interests.” He evidently agrees, therefore, 
with the Baltimore Methodist, in holding 
that caste is a right principle. 

Our contemporary concludes its articles 
with these words: 

“The President and his Professors [of Chatta- 
nooga] affiliate with the colored people, go to 





their churches, treat them with manly recogni- 
tion, and by their conduct do more to rebuke 
caste than could be done by more violent meth- 
ods.” 

In reply to this we give the following inci- 
dent, upon which comment would be su- 
perfluous: 

Oe of the four professors of Chattanooga 
Oniversity, Wi'ford Caulkins, formerly 
professor in East Tennessee Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, a few weeks ago entered a room in 
the Methodist Book Depository in Chatta- 
nooga in which Dr. T. C. Carter and the 
Rev. B. H. Johnson, colored, pastor of 
Wesley chapel, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, were engaged in conversation. 
Mr. Johnson was introduced to Professor 
Caulkins and advanced and offered his 
hand, saying; ‘‘I am pleased to meet you, 
Professor Caulkins,” when to his surprise 
and humiliation, the professor drew his 
hand behind him, turned away and said: 
**No, sir.” Mr. Johnson immediately left 
the room very much hurt. Upon being 
asked why he treated Mr. Joboson in this 
way, Professor Caulkins said he did it on 
general principles; he didn’t shake hands 
with ‘: Nigzers.” 

This incident, which we have verified, is 
in no wize inconsistent with the attitude of 
the Faculty on the caste question, nor is it 
an isolated instance in the histor’ of the 
Methodist Epise»pal Cuurch in the South. 
Furthermore, it is already known to tbe 
authorities of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
who control the University. 
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OUR NEXT SENATOR. 


Tue Senatorial contest, in this state, 
waxes stronger and warmer every day. 
Tae election to fill the place of Senator 
Warner Miller, who is a candida‘e for re 
election, will take place neat month. Sen- 
ator Miller is generally regarded as an able, 
reliable man, and is quite popular with the 
people, particularly with farmers and others 
in the rural districts. He is a sound Re- 
publican and a hard-working, honest pub. 
lic servant. When elected, Senator Miller 
was little known as a politician or among 
the leading business men of this section of 
the state. His record as Senater bas been 
such as to give him a good standing asa 
safe man to have in Congress. So far as 
we know, Senator Mi ler has very few, if 
any, political or other enemies. 

The chief competitor of Senator Miller 
is the Hon. Levi P. Morton, our late Min- 
ister to France, who is known as ose 
of the ablest and most reliable busi- 
ness men in New York, and one whose 
executive and financial gifts, together with 
his social qualities, render bim fit to 
fill, with honor, any place to which be may 
be invited by the people. His numerous 
friends, so far as we know, are by no 
means the enemies of Senator Miller. They 
very greatly respect the Senator, and ua” 
der different circumstances they say, 
would heartily favor his re-election. 
Those who are now carefully and anxious- 
ly surveying the political field, both in this 
and other states, seem to be of one mind 
—viz., that we need and must have at 
this juncture, to represent us ino the 
United States Senate, a man who knows 
well how to act himself and equally well 
how to influence others to act in every 
emergency, and at the same time in har- 
mony with the principles of the Republican 
Party; a man who, in the day of batile 
knows how to handle the men and the 
guns and provide the ways und means to 
ensure a viciory,and when it is obtained ¢9 
hold it. 

There are plenty of men in this city and 
elsewhere in the state, who have faith in 
Mr. Morton as an able and trustworthy 
leader, as one whose quick perception and 
other practical qualities are now much 
needed, and which are very difficult to 
find, during a hard political campaigo. 

Mr. Morton, it is believed by mauy 
who know all the facts in the case, 
saved the party from defeat in the 
memorable Garfield campaign. In a 
dark, never-to-de-forgotten periv! in that 
campaign Mr. Morton was selected and 
pressed into service, in this city, by its 
chief business men, to engineer a victory, 
and when he decided to accept that respon- 
sible position he rolled up his sleeves and 
said, Now for work—no more talk. The 





business men of this city and vicinity, 





as perhaps never since the memor- 
able Henry Clay campaign, took hold in 
earnest to help Mr. Morton in the immense 
work before him. Within twenty-four 
hours the men and the means were fur- 
nished to commence in detail the great 
work required. 

Mr. Morton at that time was not at the 
head of either the state or national com- 
mittee, but he soon set the wheels in mo- 
tion, which swept away the clouds and 
made sure the success of the party. The 
work dope by Mr. Morton in that 
campaiga—as we hsppen to know—was 
greatly appreciated by General Garfield. 

Mr. Morton,as our minister to France, at 
once on his arrival there, gave evidence of 


his practical knowledge of business, 
of foreiga trade, and of all interna- 
tional commercial affairs showing 
conclusively that he was em‘nently 
fitted for his high position. He did 


not have to study books to make him- 
self acquainted with Custom House reg- 
ulations and practices, and other business 
matter:. He knew them all by heart, as a 
prictical merchant, and was able at once 
to be a teacher among teachers in most 
matters connected with his high position. 
Tnese are the points in his behalf now 


urged by Mr. Morton’s friends. With him 
as one of tne political officials and 
leaders of the party in the Empire 


state, his friends claim, and contidently 
believe, we shal', have powerful aid 
and help to regaia the full strength of the 
Republican Party here—now divided—and 
also get what we always need, a safe, in- 
fluential, and practical adviser in all mat- 
ters relating to the welfare and success of 
a uvited party, in this state and through- 
out the whole country. 

As to Mr. Frank Hiscock, who is a gen- 
tlemn of abllity,very few seem really to ex- 
pect him to be made Senator. Our own 
Opinion is that either Mr. Morton or Mr, 
Miiler should be elected. May tbe best 
man win by an honest and friendly election. 


AN OBSTACLE IN THE WAY. 


We have already referred to the fact that 
several Southern Presbyterian Synods, as 
those of Missouri, Arkansas and Alabama, 
have lately taken nearly, or quite,unanimous 
action favoring union with the Northern 
Presbyterian Church. The Alabama Synod 
makes the suggestion that there shou'd be 
formed three or more Provincial Assemblies 
of the united CLurches, each having con- 
trol of its own territory, and all under the 
General Assembly, which shal] then hold 
triennial or quadrennial meetings. 

Our readers know well that we fully be 
lieve tbat such union of the denominations 
which adopt the Presbyterian form of gov 
ernment is most earnestly to be desired 
and prayed for. We have hoped that there 
might be no obstacle in the way. The ob- 
stacle which has stood evidently in the 
way has been rather aspeculative than a 
practical one. It bas been the fact that 
during the War the Old School, and espe- 
cially the New School Assemblies, passed 
resolu‘ions condemning secession, which, 
the Southern Presbyteriavus say, was politi- 
cal action, and p litical action is no part 
of the duty of’a religious organ‘zation. The 
Southern Assembly has said: The Northern 
Presbyterians believe in meddling with 
politics and we donot. This difference is 
vital and must separate us. The Northern 
Assembly replies: We are not responsible 
for the action taken then, asthe two old 
Churches have ceased to exist, having been 
swallowed up in the United Caurch. This 
united church cannot rescind what a sin- 
gle extinct branck did. Whether the Church 
now happily united believes abstractly in 
making political manifestoes it does not 
say, but the probability is that theoretically 
it would accept the Southern view; and ay 


avy rate there is httle probability cf an 
practical occasion coming up to test its 


opinion. The Southern Presbyterians now 
begin to see that there is no real difficulty 
here. 

But Zhe Central Presbyterian raises a 
new and vastly more important question, 
though in the very briefest way. It says: 

“Supposing the Northern Assembly to make 
the declaration on political deliverances made 
by the recent Northern Synod of Missouri, there 
are other points which ought to be: well consid- 
ered on this subject. What about a separate 








African Church?” 
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**A separate African Church!” That i 
a serious point. That matter has come up 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church, and 
its treatment of it is not what we suppose 
would find favor among Northern Presby- 
terians. Here a colored Presbyterian min- 
ister becomes a member of Presbytery, is 
sometimes made moderator, and is in every 
way treated as an equal. The idea thats 
for the sake of the comfort of the white 
ministers and churche;, the colored minis- 
ters and churches should be thrust into sep- 
arate presbyteries or synods, attached to, 
but not co-ordinate with, the white organ- 
izations, is one which could find, we believe, 
no support in the North. We speak here 
under correction, for we should have said 
the same of the Northern Methodists, but 
they have sadly disappointed us, having 
divided nearly all their Southern Confer- 
ences on the color line, and set up 
white sehools against colored schools. 
Still we hope and believe better things of 
the Presbyterians. 

But the Southern Presbyterian Church is, 
we understand, fully committed to the 
caste principle. During the past two or 
three years this matter has come to a crisis 
in the Synod of Tennessee, where a colored 
man was ordained, but was refused mem- 
bership in the Presbytery. The Synod and 
the General Assembly have approved of 
this refusal. It is the declared policy of 
the Southern Church, if we are not mis- 
taken, that they will gladly ordain colored 
ministers, but only on condition that they 
shall become connected with colored pres- 
byteries. Their colored churches are very 
few, hardly enough to count or to gatier 
into any organization, and under the 
present system they are not likely to in- 
crease much. We agree with 7’ke Central 
Presbyterian that this matter ‘‘ought to be 
well considered, before any project of union 
is adopted, or put in the way of being ad- 
opted. It will not do to make a mistake on 
this point.” 


Editorial Botes. 


WE publish four extra pages and a cover this 





week, in order to make room for an extra 
amount of reading and advertising matter. We 
eall attention elsewhere to the special value of 
the articles on judicial procedure. These are 
the first of the articles promised by us on this 
subject, Others will follow by Justice Harlan, 
of the Supreme Court; by Judge Dillon, of this 
city ; by Judge Andrews, of Syracuse ; by Judge 
Lowell, of Boston; and by David Dadley Field. 
The other departments of the paper this week 
have not been neglected on account of the un- 
usual/space devoted to one subject. Mr. Gilder, 
the editor of the Century magazine, contributes a 
poem, as do also Mr. Tomson, of London, and 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Mr. McElrone, the edi- 


tor of The Catholic Mirror, writes an article that 
is particularly valuable and timely. It is not 


necessary to enumerate the other articles, each of 
which will be found valuable in its way. Next 
week we shall issue our Christmas nnmber, 
which we promise to make a noteworthy paper. 


Bisnor Dup ey, in a Jate discourse, is reported 
to have adverted to ‘‘the misconception that 
has arisen ag to the course taken by the House 
of Bishops in regard to the greeting offered to 
the Council of Congregational Churches by the 
House of Deputies at the General Convention, 
explaining that the message was altered by the 
Bishops to what they considered a more courte- 
ous form, and it was only by an unfortunate 
mishap that it did not eventually reach the Con- 
gregational Council.” This adds something to 
Bishop Lee’s letter to Toe INDEPLNDENT. He 
said that it was the desire to show more courtesy 
which led to the change of wording, but he said 
nothing about that ‘‘unfortuaate mishap.” We 
would really like to know what it was. We have 
heard of none except the vote of the Bishops 
* not to concur,” which bad hardly enough of 
the accidental about it to be called a mishap. A 
member of the House of Deputies at the General 
Convention writes to the Church Press: 

“ This is an entirely new version of the affair, and 
one which I am sure was not understood or heard 
ef in the House of Deputies. It is greatly to be 
hoped that it is true, but if true, why was it not at 
the time made generally known, and why has it not 
Deen ao stated in the public press? The message as 
it came to the Lower House was,‘ the Bishops do 
not concur.’” 

Marsuatu W. Taxios, D.D., the editor of th® 





gans of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is a 
Negro. His comment on the action of the Fac- 
ulty of Chattanooga University in excluding col- 
ored men from that institution, is as follows: 


“We deem it well that the Faculty at Chatta- 
nooga possessed the fortitude to act firmly and de- 
cide at once, and put this business at rest. If they 
had did [sic] differently and their enterprise had 
been crippled, the entire work of Negro education 
in the South would have felt the shock. For this 
sort of radicalism we are not yet prepared.” 


Why this Negro should dishonor himself and his 
race by evincing such a craven spirit, and should 
denounce the little paper issued from Clark Uni- 
versity, in Atlanta, for questioning whether the 
Methodist Episcopa) Church is yielding to caste, 
his recent course amply explains. He has for 
months been preaching a policy of division in 
the South, his object being to drive the few re- 
maining whites out of the Negro conferences, 
and thus emphasize the caste question from the 
Negro side. The Michigan Christian Advocate, 
which is not an official General Conference or- 
gan, devoted, last week, an editorial to Taylor’s 
policy, in which, after quoting from his paper, 
it said - 

* The above are fair specimens of Dr. Taylor's 
animus toward our white brethren in the South, 
The General Conference gave him the chance to 
preside over the fortunes of one of its official organs, 
and instead of using it to encourage the work and 
the workers all together, he is prostituting it to the 
base uses of the caste spirit, making the Negroes 
who are just beginning to read English more intol- 
erant toward the white brethren who have helped 
them on, than any religious white people in the 
South are intolerant toward the colored race. And 
there seem to be none to protest. The several 
ne wspapers of our Church refrain from comment. 
Whether the editors fear the effect of expressed 
dissent in the next General Conference we cannot 
say, but something prevails in keeping them silent 
while this vicious leaven ia working in the mea! of 
Methodist Episcopalianism in the Scuth.” 


The Advocate had nut seen the article in the 
Southwestern from which we quote when the 
above paragraph was written. In that article 
Dr. Taylor, Negro, denounces the editor, also 
Negro, of the Clark University paper, and bids 
him : ‘‘ Go hide your head and blush for months 
after this display of softness.” The Atlanta ed- 
itor is probably still able to blush, and will 
blush, if not for himself, when he sees the arti- 
cle of the New Orleans editor. 





An Episcopal clergyman, who disguises him- 
self under the signature of *‘ C, Nex,” asks us 
for information, though we suspect he really 
means to give it. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


{ wish to ask, in the midst of cries for Church 
unity and proposed methods for securing it, if 

ist, Jesus, or the Apostles, ever proposed any 
other creed for the Church than the Gospel itself? 

2d. By what authority does a Church make any 
creed, formulated by uninspired men, a test of fel- 
lowship? 

3d. If creeds, in other than Gospel words, are 
deemed essential to Christian or Church unity, how 
does it happen that during the first centuries—ine 
oaly time the Christian Church ever was one—tbere 
was no other creed than the Gospel? 

4th. Can there be found any better generic name 
for those of ** the household of faith” than the one 
adopted by Apostles and the entire primitive 
Church? * And disciples were first called Chris- 
trans at Antioch.” 

5th. After all the speeches, discussions, resolu- 
tions, etc., etc., concerning Church unity, in the 
conventions of church bodies during the curreat or 
past years, has there yet been taken a single practi- 
cal or possible step toward Church unity? 
The four first questions answer themselves. To 
the last we answer, yes; much has been done, 
No comprehensive and practical plan has been 
achieved, but much preliminary work has been 
done. Eyery step in recognition counts, and so 
does every vonsolidation of two or more denom- 
inations. 


It is of no use to deny that there exists an 
organized system of intimidation in certain 
states of the South, so long as the official re 
turns continue to offer such remarkable evi- 
dence. Since the Republican Party has been 
suppressed in South Carolina the vote has 
been reduced year after year. We give the 
total vote for Governor at the biennial elec- 
tion : 1876, 169,287; 1878, 119,763; 1880, 121,- 
801; 1882, 85,011; 1884, 67,895; 1886, 33,154. 
No wonder the Charleston News and Courier 
says this “indisposition to take the trouble to 
vote at elections is both significant and shock- 
ing.”’ This year the total state vote for Con- 
gressmen was a little larger—38,803, more than 
a third of which were cast in the district from 
which the colored Smalls was counted out. 
South Carolina’s seven Congressmen had an 
average of but 5,543 votes. Georgia’s ten solid 
De nocratic Congressmen received only 25,577 
votes all together, or 2,577 each. To elect 
Nebraska’s three Congressmen twice as many 
votes were polled as were cast for the seven- 
teen of Georgia and South Carolina. Through- 
out the North it takes ten times as many votes 
to elect a Congressman as it does in these two 





Southwestern Christian Advocate, one of tbe or- 


staves. There is only one reason, and that is 





that when only one side is allowed to vote, it 
is of no use for anybody to vote. Suppression 
of liberty reacts on the dominant party to pro- 
duce suppression of political interest and in- 
telligence. 


ProressoR CHARLES A, Youna, of Princeton 
College, sends us the following vigorous Jetter, 
which is valuable for some of the facts, but 
which shows shat its writer saw the game with 
other—we hope more trustworthy—eyes than 
the newspaper reporters, and than some other 
spectators we know of: 


TO THE EDITOR OE THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: May I be permitted a word in response 
to the—well, call it v:gorous—editorial note in this 
week’s INDEPENDENT concerning the late Yale- 
Princeton football game! There were unquestion- 
ably objectionable features to the affair; but the 
case was not at all such as the tired, wet, and hun- 
gry crowd, and the distempered reporters imagined 
and represented. The weather is really responsible 
for the larger part of the complaint ; every one was 
cross, and saw things ill-naturedly. 

In the first place let me say that the eleven 
Princeton “‘ animals” are an unusually fine set of 
fellows; morally the best football team I have 
Known duripg ten years connection with the college 
—no “ hard cases” among them, while the majority 
are professing and active Christians. I have heard, 
but do not speak from personal knowledge, that 
nearly the same thing is true of the Yale team. 

In the next place, with one regrettable excep- 
tion, there was (notwithstanding the newspaper 
stories) absolutely “‘no slugging.” The ground 
was 80 slippery that there were a great many ab- 
surd and violent evolutions of arms and legs in the 
struggles of the game, which may account for some 
of the reports. But the players on both sides say 
that, with the exception referred to, there was no 
fighting. No one was carried off the fleld, or badly 
hurt; and the same players who began the game 
p'ayed to the end, excepting fur a few momenis, 
when a Princeton substitute took the place of a 
player who had retired to repair his sad)y wounded 
trousers. It isseldom that a game closes without 
more bumps and bruises. Our Princeton players 
suffered more seriously in every one of their three 
other games. It is utterly untrue and unjust to 
say that “the brutes pounded and kicked each 
other, and that they did not kill each other was 
through no restraint, but by the mercy of God,” 
Thus far I write from personal knowledge and ob- 
servation. 

As to what occurred after the game, I have only 
hearsay, and suppose that the statements of the 
editorial, though exaggerated, are partly true, 
Among the great crowd that overwhelmed us that 
day there were no doubt a considerable number 
who disgraced themselves by betting and drunken- 
~ness and other disorders, lt is a serious question 
whether, and how, the intercollegiate games can 
be freed from such associations ; if the divorce can- 
not somehow be effected, the games unquestionably 
ought to be stopped. But there is no evident 
necessary connection of the sort, and for one I 
hope, and still believe, that the good may be re- 
tained without the evil. 

In the mean time I protest with all my might 
against such misrepresentations as those of the 
editorial note. The game was not a * beastly fight,” 
and our young football players are not “ brutes’> 
or gamblers or drunkards, but such that I wish 
there were more like them in the land. 


How the students of Yale and Princeton col- 
leges are educated for practical life may be 
learned by reading the following dispatch, 
printed in one of the daily papers, in this city. 
We believe the truth is given, for we happen to 
know something about the matter, from another 
quarter. The dispatch spoken of gives the par- 
ticulars of a match game of foot ball, played in 
the highly respectable town of Princeton, in the 
State of New Jersey, where law and ‘ Jersey 
justice” have hitherto been a terror to evil 
doers. 


* The several drinking places in the village filled 
rapidly with young men who sported the blue rib- 
bon of Yale College or the familiar orange and 
black colors of the college of New Jersey. The 
students of each college gathered in groups before 
the barsand began singing college songs. Their 
college slogans were yelled almost constantly with 
great vigor. The bar-room of the Nassau Hotel was 
completely packed with students. A Yale man and 
a Princeton man began quarreling over the game. 
Theigsftiends joined in the dispute, and in a few 
minutes there was a general fight. The proprietor 
of the hotel became frightened at the possible con- 
sequences of the affair, and he promptly turned out 
the lights and opened the doors. The excited crowd 
surged out into the street, where the heavy rain 
put an end to the fight by driving the combatants 
to the depot and other places of shelter. 

“There were several fights on the streets and one 
at the depot. Inthe latter one, Robert 8. Green, jr., 
who was graduated from Princeton last year, was 
knocked down by an angry hackman who jumped 
on him, breaking his right arm in two places. The 
injured man was picked up by his fnends and 
assisted to the depot. A physician was summoned 
to attend him, and he was taken on a train to the 
home of his father, Governor-elect Green of New 
Jersey, in Elizabeth, where his fractured arm was 
set by the family physician. A crowd of angry 
Princeton students searched the entire town for the 
assai-ant of young Green, but could not find him. 
A young lady on the train was so frightened by Mr. 
Green’s appearance that she fainted. Intense ex- 
citement was caused by this incident.” 


Such abominable and brutish practices, as are 
here named, should be enough to set parents to 
thinking. We believe a good many of them will 


whether they wish their sons to become gamblers, 
drunkards, and law-breakers generally, or sober, 
respectable, and useful citizens. If such games 
and practices are longer permitted in any 
eollege, we advise parents to take away their 
children at once from such “training schools.” 
Education without morality and refinement is 
of little value, and we are amazed at the in- 
difference which our college officials seem 
to manifest in regard to this matter, 
The public has a right to demand a pure 
moral atmosphere, at least, in our colleges. 
In view of all the factain the case, we believe 
that all intercollegiate games sbould now and 
henceforth be forbidden. They have no legiti- 
mate place among sober-minded, law-respecting 
people, and none whateveramong colleges. The 
example set by these brutal contests is evil and 
only evil. Young men, not at present in college 
but in our village schools and academies, are 
early taught by the immoral practices of college 
students in these intercollegiate games, to follow 
in their footsteps. They early learn by copying 
a bad example to go the wrong way. The evil is 
a growing one and should be at once suppressed, 
College officials can do it, if they are, in their 
own habits and practices,men of the right stamp, 


IN connection with this topic we publish the 
following important open Jetter from the Piesi- 
dent of Princeton College : 


** PRINCETON, Dec. 6th, 1886. 

** We are now in a lull between the games of 1886 
and 1887, We have leisure to look back on the past 
aud forward to the future. We have cometoa 
crisis. It is time to meet it, if we are to keep up 
the character of our colleges in the view of parents 
and the community generally, and to make them 
places of high education where cultivated tastes 
and refined manners are acquired. I think the col- 
leges on the eastern seaboard should come to an 
understanding with each other. It is their duty at 
present not to cast reflections on eich other, but to 
unite to correct the abuses which have sprung up 
in connection with these public games on holidays, 
where we are in danger of having all the evils of 
our horse races, with their jockeying, their betting, 
and drinking. I venture to suggest that the colleges 
interested meet by representatives, and agree on 
some simple restrictions which will admit of our 
receiving all the benefits which may be had from 
manly exercises, of which we highly approve, with- 
out their incidental evils. I propose that Harvard, 
as theoldest of our number, be invited to take tne 
lead in this matter and call us together, and I for 
one will feel bound by the decision come to, I have 
taken this initiatory step solely because I am now 
one of the oldest (if not the oldest) of the presidents 
in the colleges interested, 

“ JAMES McCosn.” 


Ara meeting of the Womens’ Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Missouri, last week, in St. 
Louis, the following resolutions were presented : 

Whereas, The newspapers report that Mrs. Whit- 
ney, wife of Secretary of the Navy, not long since 
gave a dinner at which were present cighteen ladies, 
including President Cleveland’s young wife, but no 
gentlemen; and 

Whereas, The papers report that courses of differ- 
ent alcoholic drinks were served; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the W. C, T. U. of Missouri express 
their deep mortification aud profound regret that 
ladies in this high social position should themselves 
set this bad example to the people of this already 
drink diseased country ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this convention 
transmit a copy of this resolution to Mrs. Cleve- 
land. 


The above only carries on the movement begun 
by Mrs. Hayes, which will erelong compel a 
change, even in diplomatic circles, in regard to 
the use of imtoxicating drinks at such dinner 
parties as‘the one above named. 





Iris of no special use for us to give any full 
account of the Revs. F. B. and T. E. Converse, 
brothers and clergymen of the Sovthern Pres- 
byterian Church, and editors of The Christian 
Observer, before their presbytery at Louis- 
ville. For several years reports have been 
given currency privately and in one or more 
Presbyterian papers, as well asin secular jour- 
nals in the South, affecting their truvhfulness 
and honesty. At last they made a demand that 
these charges should be formally presented to 
an ecclesiastical court, and this was dove by two 
clergymen, W.E. Boggs, D.D., and Eugene Daniel, 
D.D., of Memphis, Tenn. The charges were of 
falsehood and slander, and the defendants were 
acquitted by a vote of nineteen in their favor to 
eleven for conviction. It is curious that the seven 
ruling elders all voted for acquittal, while the 
ministers stood eleven to twelve. Among the 
ministe:s who voted to sustain the charges under 
one or more specifications wereDr.C.R.Hempbill, 
Dr. John W. Pratt, Dr. E. W. Bedinger and 
brother, while among those voting for acquitta) 
were Dr. T. D. Witherspoon and Dr. J. N. Saun- 
ders. The trial has attracted great interest and 
may have considerable influence on the future of 
the Scuthern Church. 


...We said the Westminster Con fession of 
Faith has nothing in it about “‘the duty of send- 
ing laborers into the field to convert the world,” 
and we said that *‘ we look to The Interior that 
its powerful ivfluence may be used to correct 





think snd act, too. They will and should decide 





this infelicity.”, The Interior repliesjto us thst 
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we can “settle the question definitely” by refer- 
ence to chapter v. section 2, of the Directory 
for Worship : 

In his prayer before the sermon the minister is 
there directed to make ‘Intercession for others, em- 
pracing the whole world of mankind; . . . the 
interest of human society in general,’ etc. A little 
jearning is a dangerous thing sometimes.” 


That is all, is it? But weare compelled to in- 
form our Presbyterian contemporary that the 
Directory of Worship and the Westminster Con- 
fession are two different documents. It has 
probably been led into the error of imagining 
them to be the same because the volume entitled 
* The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church,” 
and which embraces both The Westminster Con- 
fession and The Directory of Worship bears on 
its back onls the title, ‘‘ Confession of Faith.” 
Just a little, little knowledge is a safe thing, al- 
ways. 

.-It is pleasant to hear, at last, that the 
trustees of the Purcell Catholic debt, at 
Cincinnati have begun to pay dividends. 
The fraction was only one anda half 
per cent., and the total amount was #60,- 
000. It might well temper the satisfaction with 
which the creditors receive this money to re- 
member that it comes from one honest man, ex- 
Governor Hoadley, who went as security for a 
trustee who speculated with the funds in his 
hands and lost them, so that this dividend does 
not come from the legitimate source. We are 
waiting to see what response Archbishop Elder’s 
letter of appeal to Catholics may meet. The 
money was ;expended ina nproductive church 
buildings, and of course, as in the case of the 
Ferdinand Ward fraud, interest being paid out 
of fresh deposits, the crash had to come at last. 
There is a full moral obligation resting on the 
Catholic Church in Cincinnati which has used 
these deposits for its own purposes, to make 
them good. 


For the first time the foes of Mormon 
usurpation resident in Utah are well organized 
and thoroughly equipped for vigorous and sys- 
tematic work, both in the territory and upon 
the Potomac. A few weeks since a Loyal League 
was formed in Salt Lake with branches in all the 
principal towns where a “ Gentile” element can 
be found. The organization is semi-secret, it 
not being lawful to disclose the names of mem- 
bers, or the nature of the business transacted. 
Already the membership is large, and is rapidly 
increasing. In particular, ample funds are 
provided for all legitimate purposes. During 
the coming winter two able lawyers will be kept 
at the National Capitol to watch and to work, 
Judge Baskin, who wrought so efficiently six 
months ago, and also Judge Bennett. Their 
mission is to secure further legislation and to 
see that Utah is not admitted as a state. 


..The Cabinet crisis in France makes more 
noise than the occasion seems to require. The 
Chamber is so divided that no party has a ma- 
jority ; and the Royalists, on the one side— 
whow we can call little less than traitors—and 
the Radicals have, on a little matter of adminis- 
tration, joined forces and defeated the Govern- 
ment of Freycinet. But both extremes are sorry 
they did it, and are begging him to accept a 
vote of confidence. And well they may, for a 
dissolution and new election would be a great 
advantage to the Republican Center. It is quite 
possible that Freycinet may see this so clearly 
that he will take advantage of the folly of the 
Extremists and appeal to the country, sure that 
he will then command the situation. 


...-Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, 
addressed the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting 
last Monday, on the invitation of a committee 
headed by Dr. J. M. King, on the Congo 
Region, the character of its climate, its people, 
and the conditions of euccessful missionary 
enterprise. It was a very interesting and val- 
uable address, which no friend of Africa and 
African evangelization can afford to mias. 
We hope to publish it next week. It will con- 
tinue and heighten the interest sure to be 
awakened by Bishop Tezylor’s article, fresh from 
Stanley Pool, which we publish this week. 


..-Dr. John Hall says that a ruling elder is 
qualified to pronounce the benediction afrer a 
service; but The Presbyterian Journal says: 

“* Whatever argument may be constructed in favor 

of it fromthe Scriptural view of the Benediction, 
and from the essentiai nature of the office of ruling 
elder, we must concede that the pronouncing of the 
benediction does not ordinarily come within the 
prerogatives of a ruling elder, as they are limited by 
our written constitution.” 
Really, this is a remarkable utterance. If we 
taust choose between the “Scriptural view” and 
the “ written constitution,” we go with the for- 
mer, 


..Probably there is not a more intelligent 
and candid Catholic paper in the United States 
than The Catholic Review, and yet in its edito- 
rial on Dr. Storrs’s address on the occasion of 
his fortieth anniversary, it wofu!ly misappre- 
hends, and so misrepresentshim. What he said 
of the prelatical system under the restrictions of 
Protestantism, that iz, of the Anglican Church 
in England and America, it reports him as say- 
ing of * Protestantism” generally. And it then 





accuses him of not doing mission work, which 
is, of course, not true of him or of his church. 


..A most surprising story has been in the 
papers the last week of a camp of fifty China- 
men, railroad laborers in Texas, who were at. 
tacked by fifty white brigands, robbed of their 
money and tortured over a fire to compel them 
to disclose where their remaining money was 
hidden. The report has not been contradicted, 
nor does it seem to have excited a languid inter- 
est. An occurrence of that sort ought to have 
set the press of the country after it with all its 
force of reporters. 


...-That is a suggestive remark which we 
find in the ‘‘ Bulletin” of the National Asso- 
ciation of wool manufacturers, as quoted from 
the letter of a Southern correspondent to Mr. 
Blaine: 

“ After all, we are ahead of you in the North in 
respect to labor; for in a great many parts of the 
South we have established an eight hour rule for 
the colored man—eight hours in the forenoon and 
eight hours in the afternoon !” 

Competition with such labor will be at a disad- 
vantage. 


...-The Presbyterians are doing some active 
missionary work in New England, especially 
among the Scotch. Thirteen new churches are 
receiving over five thousand dollars from the 
Home Board, of which they bave to pay four 
thonsand for rent of halls, 


.. There is one way for the United States 
Senate to recover from the ill-repute into which 
it sunk last session, and that is by passing at 
once the bill for open sessions. The people will 
tolerate the Star Chamber no longer. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of every person who sees this copy of 
THe INDEPENDENT to the variety and 
excellence of this weeks contributions. 
As our regular readers well know, we 
spare no trouble or expense in our efforts 
and make Tue INDEPENDENT the greatest 
and best religious and literary newspaper 
in the world, and our hearty thanks are 
due to thousands of our friends wh» sec- 
ond those efforts by doing what they can to 
enlarge our list of readers by sending us 
large and small clubs of subscribers, and 
in other ways testifying their appreciation 
of Tue InpepENDENT. The great wonder 
cf it is that what costs usso much—the 
average being from #350 to $850 a week 
for contributed articles alone—can be sold 
to subscribers for from four to siz cents. 

It is a very easy thing to raise a club for 
Tue INDEPENDENT in any intelligent com- 
munity, and to tbat end we shall always 
be glad to contribute by furnishing sample 
copies, free, upor application. 

There are a multitude of papers which 
can be had for less money than Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, but which are extremely dear in 
comparison. In many of them the read- 
ing matter is fer from choice, while the 
advertisments are pernicious and extreme 
ly hurtful to young and old. The adver- 
tising columns of THE INDEPENDENT are so 
jealously guarded, that no improper ad- 
vertisements are admitted, the result be- 
ing that its advertising columus are of the 
greatest benefit to its readers, who are en- 
abled to know where to secure the best 
goods of the most responsible dealers, at 
the lowest prices. 


A great many other than the regular 
readers of Taz INDEPENDENT will see this 
issue of the paper, and we wish to ask their 
attention to our very favorable subscrip- 
tion rates published below, by which it 
will be seen that a person can subscribe 
for from two to five years at a weekly ex- 
pense of from four to six cents. 

Those whose subscriptions exvire with 
the end of the year can confer a great favor 
on us by renewing early in the month, 
thus relieving our overtaxed clerical force. 

Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the following 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 3.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 

Any one wishing to raise a club should 
read the following 

OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. .........++++++++-82.50 each, 





Three = nmin ae 
Four _ whe 
Five 6 slideateoiiiiaaiaiaatechs: Ta 66 


Any number over tive at $2.00 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tue INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member- of 





such a club pays $2 only instead of $3. 


Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to renew 
his subscription promptly at its expiration, 
we shall take pleasure in continuing his 
paper if so requested. We shall be glad to 
furnish any person with specimen copies 
for the purpose of raising clubs. The club 
terms of THe INDEPENDENT are 80 very 
favorable that it is a very easy matter to 
raise a club by simply presenting the case 
to would-be subscribers. 

Our Club-List for 1887 is now ready, and 
will be mailed upon application. Read- 
ing rooms, associations or individuals 
wishing to subscribe for magazines or other 
newspapers can save money by ordering 
through us. 


READING NOTICES. 











WE call attention*to the advertisement of Chas, 
Tuillerat, 18 — wrest, am 
another colu 


Any one wishing to possess a muric box would be 
fairly treated by him and would be much pleased by 
his assortment of goods. 


with ah cenaeatien for ‘gi4 ‘on other will be glad to 
correspond with any one wishing an outfit. 





THE Stevens Adjustable Chair Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Fa. have on hand for the holiday season a large vari- 
‘of adjustable and invalid chairs, in various styles 
fo --——~ and a1e prepai to ship them to an 
part of the count ey issue a catalonue. whic 
be had on application, which gives full descrip- 
tions of their goods, 


& THE Adjustable Bow Rest. manufactured by R. M. 
Lambie, 136 East 13t! p Ctvees, is an article which every 
one who does muh Sued ng should poseess. It is 
made with clamps, so iat can be fastened to any 
chair, and is a crest comfort to thore who have heavy 
books toread. Nothing could be more acceptable to 


rest, 


mak 
ete, an and will be pleased to send catalogue on appli- 





AN OLD AND RELIABLE HOUSE. 


IT 1s not necessary to say_anything favorable re- 
garding the old es ee house of Arnold, Oop: 
stable & Co., because they 


position that it does to-day, They carry at all times 

d stock of goods to 
be tound in thecountry, and a buyer is always per- 
fectly sure of getting what be parenined for. As one 
of the great show places of the city, itis worth the 
while of any country visitor to spend two or three 
hours in this immense establishment, whether they 

purchase or not. 


SHERIFF'S SALE OF DRY GOODS. 


AN advertisement of great iuterest appears in o' 
fone te. -day, a “ Messrs. H x iilon, 





dry goods in great variety, which was purchased by 
them for,twenty-five cents on a dollar at sheriff's sale. 
They enumerate in their advertisement some of the 





**AMERICA IN FRANCE.” 

A FRENCH periodical, Les Grandes Usines, has 
published an interesting illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of the creat Franco-American Porcelain Manu- 
factory of Haviland & Co., at Limoges. In this work 
we are shown views of the most important “Ateliers,” 
from the “ Marche 4 Pates,” where the Kaolin is 
ground and prepared for use,to the Museum and 
Sample Rooms, where the finished ware is offered for 
inspection. We see pietures of long work-shops de- 
voted to the fabrication of plates, cups, and other use- 
ful articles; the enan el roome are not forgotten, and 
the giant furnaces loom before us. The artistic side 
of porcelain making is fully set forth in the article 
under consideration. The designers and modeler 
have their ateliers, the “ Artists d’Elite” have thei 
dens, andthe decorators,in their large, well lighted 
rooms, are shown at work preparing for the color fur- 
naces, the artistic ornamentation that is so familiar 
in all parte of the world. Perhaps the most striking 
views are the “ Laboratory,” and the “‘Sculptors’ Ate- 
lier *; the one illustrating science and its profound 
research ; the other, one of the highest marifestations 
of art. 

In the purity of their porcelain and the bigh stana- 
ard of their ornamental designs, Haviland & Co, are 
competing directly with the famous National Manu- 
factory at Sévres. They alone are placed by public 
appreciation upon the same level in France as the re- 
nowned cradle of Ceramics on the banks of the Seine. 
There is, however, one very serious difference between 
the aims of the two establishments. The Havilands 
believe that the hard porcelain ot France,in conse- 
quence of its density, and complete vitrification, is, 
in ceramics, what the diamond is among precious 
stones. Sévres on the contrary, is experimenting with 
soft glazes; mindful ot the fact that wares made with 
moderate heat, are rarely satisfying to the eye, but 
hoping to find another exception to the rule, like the 
“ Pate Tendre” of Madame de Pompadour and Marie 
Antoinette. 

Haviland & Co, are regarded with pride by Aweri- 
cans, because the founder, Mr. David Haviland, was 
a New Yorker. and his two sons, Messrs. Charles Ed- 
ward and Theodore Haviland, who row carry on 
the business, are both American citizens, despite the 
honors they have received from the French Govern- 
ment, 

In Limoges, Haviland & Co. have greatly improved 
the condition of the working classes, So much has 
been done by them in this direction, that in times of 
labor troubles and strikes their hands remain with 
them, and there are cases where their men have re- 
tained positions with them over thirty years. Thus 
has been illustrated American enterprise in foreign 





lands. 





No Opium in Pieo’s Cure for Consumption. Cure 
where other remedies fail. 2 2% cents.—Ez, 


“It is remarkable thatthe South American Jadiens 
never suffer from consumption. The cause ia 
use 0 oe. sa 
nor ekin 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Whiting Mfg Co., 


Silversmiths, 





Union Square and 16th St. 





STER ut N G 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Our latest productions are now 


on exhibition, and will commend 
themselves for beauty of design 
and unequaled workmanship. 

FARMERS or others who have leisure time during 


eae months should send for “ Terms to Agents' 
1,000 different articles. Chicago Scale Co., Chicago, iL 


IMMENSE REDUCTION 








MUSICAL. BOXES 


HOLIDAYS. 

60 Cents to $1,000. 
Playing from one toa hundred tunes. 
CHAS. E. JUILLERAT, 
IMPORTER, 

18 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Near Broadway. 


OAKLEY & SACHS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 





No. 1 Vesey St., Astor House 


FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION, 


Photographic Outfits. 
LARGEST VARIETY IN THE CITY. 
ANY ONE CAN MAKE PICTURES, 
Tilustrated Catalogue free. 
“Loebver Bros., 121 Nassau St., N. VY. 


Six ATES. 


Scroll ‘Saws, fou Cheeste. Mochiniate and Canpen- 
ters’ Tools. PALMER. CUNNINGHAM &CO jim: 
ited. 607 Market St,, Phila., Pa. Sona for catalogue. 











Information, Advice, and Terms for 


procuring Patents in the best manner, 
hacludiog Electric cases) sent free on 
application to Frankland a os 
Patent Lawyer, Washineton, D. C. 
NIVERSITY ORCGANS.— 
They the World.—@85 to $500, 
Sold Direct to Families, Mo Middlemen, 
Sells Wolaws SOyavenDouhte Con 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 


with Stool and Book, for TRL IN TOUR 
BUY. ESTABLISHED 









ise, “MARCHAL & BMIT 
285 East 2ist Street, New Ree 





TH: 


“ALL RIGHT.” 








BOILER. 


STEAM OR HOT WATER 


If you want your house as warm and pleasant 
winter, at moderate cost, send to 





THE RAYMOND FURNACE COMPANY 


19 Beekman Street, New York, 
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Sbenol 


) 


Constal K Co 


FURS. 


Owing to the lateness of the 
season we have made 


Large Reductions in Prices 


of pure (London Dye), speci- 
ally selected 


FURS, 
SEALSKIN SAGQUES, DOL- 
MANS, JACKETS, MUFFS, 
BOAS, 


and a variety of other small 
furs, 


Fur Trimmings, etc. 


Proadeoay HK 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 


THE REGULATION OF INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE. 





Tue decision of the United States -Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Wabasb, St. 
Louis and Pacific Railway Company vs. 
the People of the State of Illino‘s, rendered 
October 25th, 1886, is one of momentous 
importance. It practically reverses those 
portions of the previcus decisions of the 
Supreme Court kaoown as the Granger 
cases, which held in substance that, until 
Congress undertook by legislation to regu- 
late charges for transportation upon rai’- 
road companies carrying on _ business 
between different states, it was in the 
power of any state to pass laws regulating 
transportation upon railroads chartered by 
the state which enacted the legislation. 
The case recently decided holds that a 
statute of a state intended to regulate, to 
tax or impose sestrictions upon the trans- 
mission of persons or property or ‘tele- 
graphic messages from one state to another 
is not within that class of legislation which 
the states may enact in the absence of 
Legislation by Congress, and that such 
statutes are void, even as to that part of 
such transmission which may be within 
the state. The facts of the case were, that 
an act of lilinois (chapter 114 Revised 
Statutes, Section 126) provided that if any 
railroad corporation shall churge, collect, 
or receive for the transportation of any 
passenger or freight of any descrip- 
tion upon its railroad, for any distance 
within the state, the same or a greater 
amount of toll or compensation than is at 
the same time charged, collected or re- 
ceived for the transportation in the same 
direction of any passenger or any like 
quantity of freight of the same class over a 
greater distance of the same road, all 
such discriminating rates, charges, col- 
lections, or receipts, whether made directly 
or by means of rebate, drawback or other 
shift or evasion, shall be deemed and taken 
against any such railroad corporation as 
prima facie evidence of unjust discrimi- 
nation prohibited by the provisions of this 
act. The statute provides a default of over 
$5,000 for that offense, and also that the 
party aggrieved shall have the right to re- 
cover three times the amount of damages 
sustained, with costs and attorney’s fees. 
The Railroad Company charged Elder & 
McKinney for transporting a carload of 
goods from Peoria, Lil., to New York City, 
the sum of thirty-nine dollars, being at the 
rate of fifteen cents per hundred pounds 
for such carload. On the same day the 
Railroad Company agreed to carry and 
transport for Bailey & Swannell another 
carload of similar goods from Gilman, IIl., 
to New York City, for which they charged 





sixty-five dollars, being at the rate of twen- 
ty-five cents per hundred pounds. The 
carload transported for Elder & McKinney 
was carried eighty-six miles further in the 
State of Illinois than the other cargo of tle 
same weight. Upon these facts the Su- 
preme Ccurt of Illinois rendered judgment 
against the Railroad Company. This 
judement is reversed in the United States 
Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Miller writing 
the opinion of the majority of the Court. 
There never has been any question that, 
under the provisicn of the United States 
Constitution conferring upon the general 
goverpm: nt the power to regulate com- 
mcrce between the states, it is competent 
for Congress at any time to adopt appre- 
priate legisla‘ion regulating the rate of 
charges for the transportation of freight 
and persons over railroads from oue state 
to another. Such rates, it was long since 
held by the Supreme Court cf the United 
States, must be stipulated, reasonable, and 
uniform; and there never has been any 
doubt but that Congress bad the power, 
by appropriate legislation, to effect 
th's result in relation to all com- 
merce and traffic between points which 
were not included within the limits ofa 
siogle state. ‘Tae point, however, that the 
constitutional provisic n conferring author- 
ity upon the general Government to regu- 
late commerce between the states was one 
which of itself deprived the states of any 
po wer to legislate upon the subject, in the 
absence of any legislation by Congress, bas 
never before been deliberately held by 
the United States Supreme Court, nor 
has it ever, so far as we are aware, been 
held by any court ia this country. In the 
cases known as the Granger cases, reported 
in the ninety-fourth volume of the United 
States reports, the Supreme Court, as is 
frankly admitted by Mr. Justice Miller in 
bis opinion in the case recently decided, 
certainly beld that uxtil Congress, by ap- 
propriate legislation, ord undertaken to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce, the states may 
legislate upon the subject of commerce so 
far as itis engaged in by corporations or 
citizens of the state, aod that such I gisla- 
tions would not be invalid by reason of the 
fact that it incidenta'ly affected commerce 
which extended beyond the boundaries of 
state. Tous, in C. B. & Q. R. Co., v. Iowa, 
94 U. S. 105, the Supreme Court says: 
‘This road is situated within the 
limits of a single state, its business is carried on 
there, and its regulation is a matter of domestic 
coucern. It is employed in state as well as in 
interstate commerce, and uatil Congress acts, the 
state must be permitted to adopt such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the promo- 
tion of the general welfare of the people within 


its own jurisdiction, even though iu doing so 
those without may be indirectly affected.” 


In Peik v. C. &d M. W. R. Co., 94 U.S, 
164, the Supreme Court says: 


“Until Congress acts in reference to the 
relations of this company to interstate com- 
merce, it is certainly within the power of 
Wisconsin to regulate its fares, ete., 
so far as they are of domestic concern, With 
the people of Wisconsin, this Company has dao- 
mesuc relations. Inciaentally these may reach 
beyond the state. But certainly, until Congress 
undertakes to legislate for those who are witb- 
out the state, Wisconsin may provide for those 
within, even though it may indirectly affect 
those without.” 

Mr. Justice Miller, in his opinion, admit 
that the question involved inthe recent 
case was presented to the Court in the 
Granger cases, and that in a general way 
tne Cour t treated the cases then before it 
as belonging to tnat class of regulations of 
commerce which could be acted upon by the 
states 10 the absence of legislation by Con- 
gress on the same subject. He asserts, 
however, what indeed is obvious from an 
examination of the decisions in the Granger 
cases, that the principal question in those 
cases was the rigat of the State to establish 
any limitation upon the power of railroad 
companies to fix the price at which they 
would carry passengers and freight. The 
priocipal question was whether Govern- 
ment had power to regulate the charges of 
railroad companies at all. The question 
whether the state or the general Govern- 
ment was the proper authority to exercise 
the power, received comparatively slight 
attention, although the question was ua- 
doubtedly raised in the Granger cases. In 
the case recently decided, Mr. Justice Mil- 
ler, m along opinion, reviews all the au- 
thorities, and comes to the conclusion 
that the statute of a state which at- 
tempts to regulate fares and charges of 
railroad companies within its limits for a 
transportation which constitutes a part of 
commerce among the states, is not a valid 
law. To tbis decision, in which a majority 
of the Court concur, Chief Justice Waite 
aod justices Bradley and Gray dissent. 
Mr. Justice Bradley, in a very able dissent- 
ing opinion, reviews the cases, laying par- 
ticular stress upon the point decided in the 





Granger cases to the effect that, in the ab- 
sence of legislation by Congress, the states 
bave full power to legislate upon the sub- 
ject. The following extract from Mr. 
Justice Bradley’s opinion presents clearly 
the dissenting view: 


* Now, since the railroad may be, and gen- 
erally is, a medium of transportation for inter- 
state commerce, and affects that commerce ; and 
since the charges of fare and freight for such 
transportation affect and incidentally regulate 
that commerce, and since the railroad company 
could not be built, and the charges upon i; 
could not be exacted without authority from 
the state, it follows, as a neceasary consequence, 
that the state, in the exercise of its undoubted 
function and sovereignty, does, in the establisb- 
ment and regulation of railroade, to a certain 
and a verv material «xtent, not only do that 
which affec's but incidentally regulates the 
commerce. It does so by the very act of con- 
structing the railrosds and the collection of 
fares and freights therein. No one doubts its 
powers to do thir, ‘The very bemg of 
the plaintiffs in error, the very exist- 
ence of their railroad, the very power 
they exercise of charging fares and freights, are 
all derived from tte state, and yet, according to 
the argument of the plaintiffs in error, pursued 
to its legitimate conclusions, the act of the state 
in doing all this ought to be regarded as null 
and void because it op-rates as a regulation of 
commerce among the statee. Not only does the 
right to charge fares and freights at all come to 
a railroad company from the granted state, but 
the amount of such charges is also regulated by 
the state law, either by the charter of the Com- 
piny, or by restrictive regulations, or by the 
general law that the charges shall be reasonable, 
aud that is state law and not the United States 
law. Where else or from the laws of what state 
does the railroad compauy get its right to charge 
any faresor freightatall? . . . 

Suppose the original charter of the Railroad 
Company in this case had 2ontained precisely 
the provision against discriminating charges 
which is contained iu the general law now com- 
plained of ; could the Company disregard the 
conditions of its charter, and defy the authority 
of the state? We think it ciear that it could not. 
But if the state had the power to impose such a 
ecndition in the original charter, it must have 
the same power at any time afterward, for the 
exercise of tbe power in the original grant 
would be just as repugnant to the constitution 
and no more, a8 the exercise of it at a subse- 
quent period. The regulation of charges 1s 
just as unconstitutional in a charter as ina 
general law.” 

We apprehend that most jurists and law- 
yers in this country will be inclined to re- 
gard the dissenting opivion as at least 
more ia accordance with past decisions, if 
not absolutely better law than that con- 
tained in the decision of the majority of 
the Court. Regarded, however, from the 
point of view of the public interests, the 
decision will undoubtedly be productive of 
immense public benefit. Tne growth of 
ratiroad transportation in this covntry has 
already reached a point at which state con. 
trobof itis not only inadequate, but, it at- 
tempted at all by the states, would cause 
grat injustice by reason of conflicting 
provisions in the laws of the different 
states. The necessity of the legal recula- 
tion of railroad charges is one ot the most 
important questions before the public, and 
it is most fortunate for the future prosper- 
ity of the country that the Supreme Court 
by this decision has practically establ:shed 
that such legislation must be carried out by 
Congress. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Tue dealings of the money market have 
been active, and rates have been firm 
throughout the week, owirg to the flurry 
in the stock market, and the reluctance of 
the banks to loan except upon gilt-edged 
collateral. The shifting of loans, and the 
active demand for accommodation from 
speculative borrowers caused higher rates 
to rule, but at the close of the week an 
easier tendency controlled and rates 
dropped to their normal level. The inflow 
of currency to this center is very light, as 
the interior demand for loanable funds ab- 
sorbs the available supply in the principal 
financial centers. Call loans at the Stock 
Excbange have fluctuated between 5 @ 10 
per cent., but bankers’ balances have veen 
available on good collateral at 6 and 7 per 
cent. The offerings of commercial paper 
have been ratner light, but out-of-town 
banks are still the principal buyers. First 
class indorsed bills with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 54@6} per 
cent. discount, four months at 6@6$4, and 
good, single-named paper at 7@9. 

STOOK MARKET. 

At this time nothing but higher prices 
for everything on the list is talked about, 
and its seems to be useless to try to do any- 
thing but swim with the current; at the 
same time, in view of possible :qualls, it 
will be policy to those who are loaded with 
stocks to keep near tne shore. The fierce 
excitement that prevailed in the stock 
market early in the week has quieted 
down to some extent, but the trading has 
continued active with Reading still a prom- 
inent feature. Toe harmonious meeting of 
the Trunk Line presidents had a good 
effect on the Trunk Line and Granger 
stocks, all of which have come into prom- 
inence in the trading during the past three 
days. The temper of Wall Street 1s still 
** bullish,” and the buying by bondon has 
been an important feature. 

U. 8. BONDS. 
The market for government bon was 











strong, with a fair demand for investment. 
The following were the closing quotations: 
eken, wid. Askes 


. TeR ; 
iyd], coup... 129% 
ree per cents 100% _ 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve «f the New York 
City banks was decreased last week 
$2 701.800, and it now amounts to $6,165,- 
950. The changes in the averages suow an 
increase in loans of $6 302,000, a decrease 
in specie of $1,735,800, an increase in legal 
tenders of $342,400, an ircrease in net de- 
posits of $5,273,600, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $19,300. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Who says we are not making rapid pro- 
gress in this great financial centre of trade 
and commerce. Let us give a few figures. 
Twenty-five years ago, any bank in this 
city that could show a line of deposits 
amounting to from three to five millions of 
dollars was considered a monster in popu- 
larity and strength. 

The last weckly statement of the National 
Banks of this city shows the following 
startling figures in regard to four of our 
largest banks: 

Chemical National Bank deposits ye 


Park 065,300 
Importers and Traders ag 21,235,900 
Fourth National * 19,120,900 
A grand total of $87,442,100 


An average of nearly $22,000,000 each. 
The following shows the totals of Satur- 
day’s statement compared with those of 
the corresponding dates of 1885 and 1884: 
Dec. 6, 1884. Dec. 5, 1885. Dec, 4, 1886, 


ere $288,044,800 $338,514,100 $350,847,000 
Specie........ " 91,581,800 77,828,200 
Legal tender. 38,270,400 29,014,900 18,583,100 
Deposits...... 329,870,200 377,635,200 360,981,400 
Circulation... 11,587,200 10,095,200 7,972,400 


All the other »anks in the city show con- 
tinued strength and prosperity. Bank 
stocks are in good demand at advancing 
prices, and present quotations are regarded 
as a gocd investment. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
in our financial columns, of Messrs. Brews- 
ter, Cobb & Estabrook, who offer a small 
amount of Chicago and Great Western 
Railroad first mortgage 5 per cent. Termi- 
val Gold Bonds, due in 1906. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issn¢ Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


8200,000 


Chicago & Great-West- 
ern Railroad. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


| a 
2% 
Terminal Gold Bonds. 


DUE 1906, 

A first mortgage on Real Estate in the heart of 
the City of Chicago at two-thirds actual cash cost. 
Price, 10244 and interest. A first-class investment. 

FOR SALE BY 
BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


TO HOLDERS OF 


We have prepared, and will 
mailtoany address upon re- 
quest, a list of bonds into 
which Governments may be 
safely converted, and the 
income thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 





PER CEN 


¢ annu 2, first mort- roductive 
Heal Estate, Loans ap- proved oy acoma Na- 
tional Bank. BEsT oF EFERENCES EAsT AND 
WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 

Address ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


A 6% NET 
INCOME, 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


SOLID 











The New York Tribune of Oct. 2)th, 1886, in its 
financial article, says: ‘“ The 6;per cent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of New York, of mort- 
gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in Lowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR AND 
INTERES’ BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 


7 Nussau St... N. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William St., N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

% To, SB 
Go. lo, o. 
The American investment Uompany. of 

Emwetsburx Iowa, incorporated with a paid-up 
capita) of $600,000, and 875,000 surplus, 
at Hurop and Mitchell, Dakota, 

age Farm ns in Iowa, Minn., 
akota, and One ., both Principal and interest 
Guarant Also 6 per cent. Debenture nds 
eee of the Company), running 10 years, 


as } se ae A Mer. 
eaatile athe ‘Teuse N.Y issues nd 
—t- facates of t Deposit at me, cmt interest. Write 
. ebreenby. Prea., mmetsburg, lowa. 
_As bs Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 ‘“assan St.. %. ¥ 
FARM LOANS. 


% REFERENCES: tev. Wm. L. Gage, D 

Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D. 

New Bree ‘N.S; im 
: Firs’ 


Y. 











ers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
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LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CULO., 
Offer to investors choie, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount 
of the loan. Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally by coupons, Interest and principal collected 
and remitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our carefal persenal super- 

viiee. All titles approved by our attorney. 
per cent. 10ans on choice Denver City prop- 
erty, Count and School Sonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Ba of America, New 
York, ion our credit. ONrite for particulars. 

Highest references east and we 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
Bankers. Denver, belo. 


CAPITALI sTs and others whose money is 
not en be ee yo and pay 
ing over six per cent. semi-annual interest will please 
correspond p= ISAAC MULHOLLAND. 
otiator of Farm Mortgage Loans. 
Hoxie, Sher dan Co,. Kansas. 


KANSAS FARM MORTCACES. 
KANSAS SECURITY CO.. 


New York Office 96 Broa dway, cor. Wall St. 
STRICTLY first-class Kansas Farm Mortga a7 PPR 
Rha Fusraateca interest of SEVEN PER CENT. 
Interest compone paral able at the CHASE NATIONAL 
Sen 


BANK, N for circular 
ATION: AL BANK, 
, i CHASE NA OL NTER & CO. 


etc., etc, 
W. 8, Gnpay VOR Kingman, Kap., President. 
JONES, Kingman, Kan., V ice-Presidert. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene. Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F'R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 














s tes LITHOGRAPHER. 
wie? Business Firm: Corperas ions, &¢.. 
every of werk in ve lines. 


Complete’ 
Rew offices Coutts a first-class Stationery tor 


ately delivere 


A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 

and sold on commission at the New York Stock 

Exchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York stock Exchange bought and sold on 

margin. 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 

SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females u d to the t of busl- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-Pretident. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 





DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 


WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLI8s, 

JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN OROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWA UHAS, 8, SMITE 

8. M WUCKINGHAS f. WILLIAM ROCKEFKLLER 
HENRY K.LAWKENCE. SLEXANDER 2 E. ORR. 





HENRY 1. 4 THOR NELL, secre 
UIs G SAMPTON. A Assistant Secretary 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of ay 
offers Guarante Iowa Mout, =~ ¢ 








cent. ten-year money Gs ob) gation} 
secured by first mo deposited with the 
American Loan and rust Ceo., of New York. 


Abundant references. 


(4 dere a 0% 8% 


aranteed First Mor nett o 
% S percep semi-annu Fompt pay: 


al Interest 
charae- mys We, tein Mianet 





apolis or improved tarmsin Minnesota, Iowa, or 
Dakota, worth three t to fo ax times the loan. upon 
selected locations. Reier to-Nations! Bank Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Banks generally. Be- 
fore i forms and particul to 
Ss a BeeN hpy Bad Mo er 
a mM. OF 
to SAML, R. MacLEAN, @ Area. ‘New York 





Through the 


NVEST.. und and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORT GAGE E CO. 


F. M. PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. “it. PEREDX 
PAID UP ee * $250,000.00. 
The Cuolcens Ist pertenge © ‘arm Loans, also the 
Company’ s Ten Year Debentures, based upon its 
aid up Capital and Assets of over $650, No 
ke l years’ Experience with absolute satis- 


fac “tion to over 1500 Inv: aod Sond for circulars, 
rms and +4 information. h Offices 





City& Albany. N.Y .Office, 137 B’way,C.C.Hine & Son, Agts 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jackseoville, Lil. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY}. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. expert 
ence ; large capital ; strongest 
CAPITAL, [exons 
$600,000. coe ie i tee 
Principal and Inter=- 
est Cusranteed. 




















NEW 7055.3 — i, -= 
PHILADELPHIA. id Bat 8. 4th St. 
Cuas, Bund. Wit xutsox, Man. 


H.H. nager, 
hes 


G*% Ronas ts ¥ 








from $135 to $198. 


Coverings, $25, $29.75 and $33. 


at unusually low prices. 


ments, $25, $29.75, $33 and 39.75. 


week. 


less than one-half former prices. 


tree upon application. 


Charge, 


O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE. AND 20TH 





ST. 





HOLIDAY GOODS 
Greal Display of Choice Articles for Holiday Presents, 
SRT, CLES, LAMPS, BRASS. Cm, 
JEWELRY, © 


Fans, Toilet Cases, Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, 


SILVERWARE, 


Imported Lap Tablets, Antique Picture Frames, 


ALBUMS, DOLLS, 


Opera Glasses, Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Canes, Umbrellas, ete. 


FUR GARMENTS. 


Alaska Seal Sacques, London Dye, $98, $115, $133 and $149; worth 





200 Siberian Squirrel-lined Circulars in Sicilian and Ottoman Silk 
Elegant line of Seal Plush Sacques, Wraps, Jackets and Long Garments 
2,500 English Seal Plush Sacques, quilted satin lining and seal orna. 
Our imported garments at a reduction of 40 per cent. from prices last 


1,000 Imported Wraps, in Frieze, Astrakhan, Brocade Velvet and a yva- 
riety of other materials richly trimmed, $11.50, $14.75, $16.75 and $19. 75; 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. We ask our out-of- 
town customers te send tor our Special Holiday Catalogue, mailed 


Paid parcels delivered Within 75 miles ot New York City free of 


HH. OYNEILL & CoO., 


#21 to 329 Gth dvenue, and 101 to 111 West 20th St, 








THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 


Capital - - - $600,000 
Sacplus ots ag 3 +Sh4 44 


cOG4r. Cc. Sr SRE President. 


H. M. HOYT, iM. HOYT: Jr "Ane't Oashier. 
Transacts a * General Bau Banking Business, 


TORS: 
LAU GMI, Fae 
ae i Ee 














l qilliam Sivect. 


(Hanover Square). N. ¥. 


SEAG 
B.W Gilbert 





Q% feta torathet of Fentiemen reniding eat 9 











ry Per Cent, Gve teed. © r 
nvestmeuia ‘First. ertgege Farce %’ NET prin ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
cams in Minnesots and Dexotemih prin: in Wisesete cal Wenoee 
cio as eres Guarantees Commeaced worth trom 8 to 6 ‘hmes ‘them ~ in 
a paid up tal of a50, io e a — ae nterest wae 
kine wuda in +: baem tad have soon as draft received. Satisfaction on, Kuaren- 
Brer 81,000, stern bauke' and i als eR SSN ewan, 
we within e > oC pur sen to nt vaste ‘ D. | WEKSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 
8. tis owe em 
ulver Valley tou BAIRD 
ie Pirate acai fir & BRADLEY, 
of 83,242 — eine more t Dy Ss TT 
fora, a y. apes into Son eee for ele B for 90 La Street, Chicago. 
i) raa! an 
I T COMPANY, Grand Forks, ta. Established .............. cccccces ROBT 


id BOLD 


REAL ESTATE oxo SSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED <x 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES * ~- assessments looked after and 
LOANS = eis Morteage for a term 
reare serefn ly pesctistes, 
DIVIDENDS. 


OrFice OF THE BoaRD oF DirEcTORs CAN 
Express Co., New York, Noy, 17th, | 
(THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM 
have this day declared a dividend of Fe rn] 
LLARS (83) per share, payable on the 84 day of 
January rext. 


er books will be closed fromthe 1th day 
of December € to the 4th day of January next. 
By order of the 
J.N. KNAPP, Secretary. 
SOLIDATED qu AS COMPANY OF New York, ? 
4 Pas Piack, New York, Nov. Mth, 1886. § 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE-HALF 
* (136) per cent, on the capital stock of this com- 


fo eo has this Gay bese fou 5 Raye Dec. 15th, 


seth aay Swicceeann cone gloneh af 5 on Dees fet, * 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


In wholesale circles the condition of bus- 
iness in the dry-goods’ market has been 
quite irregular throughout the week, 
though some fair re-orders were filled, 
which were principally confined to such 
specialties as were adapted to holiday trade. 
The tone of the market, however, contin- 
ues to sustain values, and in some lines of 
staple goods there is a strong tendency to 
an advance in price. Although there has 
been a slight falling off in business, it is 
not attributable to the development of any 
unfavorabie or disturbing influences, but 
more particularly to the natural seasonable 
curtaiJment that occurs at the close of the 
year, as well as the means of transporta- 
tion being restricted on the various water- 
freightways of the country. Maoufacturers 
and large dealers are now confining their 
requirements to immediate needs, and will 
continue to do so until the opening of the 
new year,at which time new ventures will be 
developed. There is a strong feeling of con- 
fidence throughout the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the trade, that the future will enhance 
the tendencies to prosperity that have been 
so gradually gaining strength during the 
past year.~ Spring and summer gocds are 
now receiving considerable attention from 
jobbers, and some good orders were placed 
for future delivery. Fine and standard 
dress ginghams, plain and crinkled seer 
suckers, fancy cotton, worsted and all-wool 
dress goods, wide printed shirtings, fou- 
lards, white goods, scrim curtains, etc., 
were severally in fair request for the com- 
ing seascn, and liberal orders for such 
fabrics were booked by the commission 
houses. Operations on the part of con- 
verters and cutters were continued on a 
fairly satisfactory scale, and a moderately 
enlarged business in staple cotton goods, 
etc., was Gone with exporters. The retail 
trade has been doing well locally, owing to 
the crisp cold weather that has prevailed 
throughout the week, which has given an 
impetus to the demand of the consumer 
that bids fair to absorb all the seasonable 
goods that are displayed. Financial mat- 
ters have seldom been in better condition 
than at the present, and obligations are 
promptly met, with but few exceptions. 
OOTTON GOODS, DRESS GOODS, AND GINGHAMS. 
There has been a slight improvement in 
colored cottons, such as denims, ducks, 
tickings, checks, cheviots, stripes, etc; 
some fair sized parcels of which have been 
secured by shrewd buyers in anticipation 
of future requirements. Plain brown and 
bleached cottons are only in moderate de 
mand at first hands, but such makes as gov- 
ern the market are firmly held by agents, 
and stocks are in very good shape as a rule. 
Cotton flannels and wiae sheetings are mov- 
ing steadily on account of back orders, and 
prices are firm all along the line. Corset 
jeans and satteens are quiet and steady, 
and agents report a fair hand-to-mouth de- 
mand for silesias, fla: fold cambrics and 
rolled jaconets at unchanged prices. Sea- 
sonable makes of dress goods remain quiet 
in jobbing circles, but a continuance of the 
present cold weather will enable retailers to 
reduce their stocks to the replenishing 
point and compel them to re-enter the mar- 
ket for reassortments. Dress ginghams con- 
tinue in fair demand for next season, and 
severaimakes of both fine and standard 
goods are under the control of orders al- 
ready. Staple checks and fancies are do. 
ing fairly well m some quarters. and the 
best makes are firmly held. Plain striped 
seersuckers and chambrays are in pretty 
good demand for later delivery, as are crin- 
kled seersuckers and bourette, corded and 
tufted cotton dress fabrics. Present iudi- 
cations are that the production of dress 
ginghams for the coming season will be of 
smaller proportions than in late years, be- 
cause many looms have been‘diverted to the 
manufacture of seersuckers and other fan- 
cy cotton fabrics. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 
In this department there is but little ac- 


tivity, which is usual at this time of year 
as buyers manage to pick up their require- 
ments at low figures. Kentucky jeans re- 
main quiet, as arule, but early orders are 
being placed for somemakes. Satinets are 
slow. Dress goods for future delivery con- 
tinue to be ordered to a good extent, but 


ness. Small sales of blankets and shawls 
are more numerous. In carpets very fair 
orders are being sae for tapestry brussels 
at the revised z= ices, but in other kinds 
little has been done thus far. There was 
a light demand at first hands for duplicate 
lots of wool hosiery, heavy shirts and 
drawers and fancy knit woolens, anda 
fair business in these goods was done by 
some of the leading jobbers. Cotton hose 
and halfhose were in steady request by 
package buyers, and considerable shipments 
were made by the commission houses in 
execution of back orders. 





India Shawls 


like diamonds are a good in- 
vestment when you buy them 
at a fraction of the cost of 
production. There is nothing 
more elegant for a present to 
a bride or a gift for Christ- 
mas. 

We have a surplus which 
we are selling for the time be- 
ing as follows : 


$500. Shawls for $275 





300. « “150. 
200. e “100, 
175. ™ “ 85. 
100. ™ 7 50. 
75: . “45: 
India Decca Shawls, 
$50. Shawls for $28. 
45. 25. 
40. ™ “ 20. 
35. * “ 18. 


India Chudda Shawls, 


$30. Long Shaw ls for $20. 


18. ” 12. 
= * ” ‘8. 
16.Square “ “= 12. 
. “ “ . 8. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 2oth St., New York. 





SUCCESS! 
C.%C. 


Afterasuccesstul season 
we are prepared to make 
compromise offerings. 

Several thousand arti- 
cles marked down. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
in plenty, every depart- 
ment teeming with them, 

AFEW QUOTATIONS: 








$1.50 SILK PLUSH, 98c. 

50c. DRESS GOODS. 26c. 
a UMBRE LLAS, Q 
4.50 pris 

| TA 

i GEN’ tS eb Gt Lov Ves 

4 PORTIERE CURTAIN NS, 

‘ DRESS PATTERNS (1v yds ) 

: DRESS PATT LENS (10 yds) 

x DRESS s PATTERNS | Va ds.) 

22. MARSEILLE 

3 WALEO 

; UMBRELLA STANDS, 

15e. N&STANDS. 

1. RASS TABL 

50c. LEAT+ER BAGS, 

$- CURES 

“23 MANICURE SETS, 

T5ec, SATIN FANS. 

gue * BISQUE FIGURES, 

65c. PERFUMERY BASKETS, 

BOOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. 


DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE. THE ABOVE IS NO1 
ALL. WE ARE SEI LING BUOKS AT HALF PRICE, 
LACES, LINENS, FLANNELS, UNDERWEAR, HO- 
SIERY, NECKWEAR, CORSETS, CLOAKS, BOYS’ 
WEAR, ALL MARKED DOWN. THIS MONTH 
TERMINATES THE BUSY SKASON, AND WE 
MEAN TO HAVE OUR SHARE OF THE BUSINESS. 


Conklin & Chivvis, 


Cor. 23d St. and 6th Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


 GheaTAMenicen To LADIES, 
ry ik jucements ever of- 
Te brated 


ComMPANY 








se China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Lemp, 


or So Webster's ‘8 Dietio iculars address 





for prompt delivery there is only a small 
trade. in flannels thereis little new busi- 


Holiday Presents 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Have just added another 
large shipment to their 


SUPERB COLLECTION 


OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ORIENTAL 


CARPETS & RUGS, 


They alsoinvite attention 
to their fine assortment ot 


TIGER, 
BEA R, 
LEOPARD, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets. 
NEW YORK. 


Wa Perego 


128 & 130 Fulton St.,87 Nassau St., N.Y. 
PATENTEE 
AND 
MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Patent Bosom Shirts, 


To Order. 

Our fall importations 
of LONDON and PARIS 
NOVELTIES in PIQUE 
and EMBROIDERED 
BOSOMS for EVENING 
DRESS are now open 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTASLISHMENT. 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
DOLLS, _TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


Our display this season is larger 
and more elegant than ever be- 
fore. During the past season our 
buyers have been in Europe and 
the greatest care has been exer- 
cised in selecting*the newest and 
choicest goods to be found in the 
manufacturing centers of Eu- 
rope. Our purchases are made 
directly from the manufacturers 
which enables us to offer specially 
ow prices to those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
the variety greater than ever be- 
fore. Our reputation for being 
‘the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for twenty-nine years will be 
fully sustained this season. 








ORDERS BY MA! . WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 
ATTENTION ANWY GOCDS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED, 


R. H, MACY & CO. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“ Strong Slat” saees, and Cabin Chases, Stands, &c 


are or 
Engrave OOD.Machinists 








SHERIFF'S SALE 


CONTINUED 
OF 


PLUSH SACQUES 


AND WRAPS, 
RAGLANS AND 
NEWMARKETS 


Purchased at 25c. on the Dollar. 


HANMIGAN & BOUILLON 


243 and 245 Grand St. 


The above Goods were bought at Reilly 
Bros,’ Storage Warehouse, Corner 44th St, 
and Lexington Ave., and are being disposed 
of at 


Unprecedentedly Low Figures. 


For convenience we have placed the goods 
in lots, and our customers and the public can 
rely upon getting bargains at this sale such 
as we can very rarely offer. 


Sale Now Going On! 


TAKE A GLANCE AT A FEW OF THE 
PRICES: 


LOT 1.—SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, quilted satin 
lining, 4 seal loops, chamois pockets, 311.953 good 
value for $20.00. 

LOT 2.—SILK SEAL PLUSG, $16.88. 

Lester ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH, 825; worth #4, 
LOT 3.—BROCADED VELVET NEWMARKETS 
trimmed around bottom and down front with deep 
fur, 815.88; good value for $25. 

LOT 4,.—Seal Plus: Newmarkets, 54 to 6 inehes 
long, $318.95; good value for $30. 

LOT 4.—All-wool Beriin Twill and Cheviot New- 
markets, 83.98; worth $6.50 

LOT 6.—Berlin Twill! and Bison,Cloth Newmarkets, 
Astrachan trimmed collars and cuffs, $4.75; good 
value for $9. 

LOT 7.—All-wool Beaver Cloth Newmarkets, collar 
and cuff trimmed with imitation beaver at 87.75; 
worth $12.50. 

LOT 8,—500 Plaid Newmarkets in all colors and 
patterns, $4.75. $5.50, and 87; worth 87, $y, and 
Sil. 

LOT 9.—Special lot of fine All-wool Plaid and Bea- 
ver Newmarkets, all the latest colors, from 89.75 
to815;3 sold elsewhere tor 815 and $2. 

LOT 10.—Silk Mattalaise Newmarkets, Quilted 
Silk Lining, trimmed with Silver Fox and Raccoon 
812.98; worth $25. 

LOT 11.—Ottoman Silk Russian Circular, trimmed 
witb Russian Hare and Coney Fur, $15.95; worth 
$35, 

LOT 12.—Clearing out the balance of our Fur- 
Lined Circulars at a tremendous sacrifice. 

LOT 13.—All the latest styles in Check and Plaid 
Newmarkets with capes or hoods, $4.99 to $20.00; 
worth double. 

LOT 14.—Black Boucle Wraps, trimmed with fur 
and tails, $5.50: good value for $10.00. 

LOT 15.—Imported Astrachan Wraps, trimmed 
with fur and tails, quilted satin linings, $10.49; 
worth $16.5v. 

LOT 16.—English Silk Astrachan Wraps, trimmed 
with fur and tails and Quilted Satin Lining, 818.50: 
worth 825. 

LOT 17.—Brocade Velvet Wraps, with Fringe and 
Fur and Quilted Satin Lining. from $4 50 up. 

LOT 18.—Ottoman Silk Wraps, trimmed with far 
and best quality Quilted Lining, 86.99; positively 
worth 8l4. 

LOT 19.—Plush Wraps, trimmed with Fur and 
Beaver, from $12.50 up to 845; worth double. 

LOT 20.—Best quality Seal Plush Raglans, 58 inche 
long, best quality Satin Quilted Linings 833; posi 
tively worth $75. 

LOT 21.—All- Wool Scotch Cheviot Raglans, double 
breasted, 83.983 positively worth $12. 

LOT 22.—Best Quality All-Wool Beaver Raglans 
trimmed with Astrachan or Plush, $8.95; worth 
$45. 

LOT 23.—Best Quality Silk Seal Plush Wraps, best 
quality Satin Lining, 6-inch-deep hair trimming with 
tails, 814.883 sold ail over at $22.50. 

LOT 24.—Boucle Jackets, double-breasted. oxy- 
dized buttons, $2.49; Astrachan Jackets, quilted 
lining, 36.493 good value for $12, 

LOT 25.—200 Black and Brown Boucle Jackets, 
$1.98; worth 4.50. 

LOT 26.—Special —300 All-Wool Fine Boucle Jack- 
ets, with fine Fourache ornament, at $4.00; well 
worth 88. 

LOT 27.—BOUCLE COATS, with silk hood snd 
plaited skirt, 4 years, $3; 6 years, $3.98; 8 year, 
84.253 10 years, 5; 12 years, 85.25. 

LOT ¥%8.—MISSES’ BOUCLE JACKETS, 83.19 
well worth 86, 

A LARGE QUANTITY OF REMNANTS OF DRESS 
GOODS, SILKS, VELVETS AND MOURNING 
GOODS AT 25c. ON THE DOLLAR. 

PURCHASES NOT SATISFACTORY WILL BE 
CHEERFULLY EXCHANGED OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED, OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FOR FALL AND WINTER SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO PERSONS LIVINGAT 
A DISTANCE FROM THECITY, 


Hannigan & Bouillon 


243 and 245 Grand St., New York, andiT#! 












RHE. GREAT AMERICAN TRA'CO. 


East cor.F Bact se & Sete STS., NewYork 


Broad St., Newark, N. J 
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- NO BONES TO BREAK. 
LATEST STYLE. 

Ladies who have not been 
fitted with tnis Corset do not 
realize the advantages it has 
over any other Corset. 

There are other Corsets 
without bones, but none so 
shaped as to fit the form like 
the COMFORT CORSET. 

It has a vanety of shoulder 
sizes foreach waist size, so 
as to meet the requirements 
ofa tapering waist, as well 
as of a straight form. 

The principle of following 
the form froma given waist 
measure is peculiar to this 
Corset, and is one of the 
things SECURED BY PATENT 
No other Corset has more 
than one size at the topfor 
any one waist size, conse- 
quently the variety of forms 
cannot be so well fitted with 
3 any other Corset. 

It has all the style and taste of any French Corset, 
and yet combines ease and Comfort with elegance 
and shape. The same principle applies to our 
MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 

and CHILDS’ WAISTS. 

Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COM- 

FORT CORSET CO., Boston, Mass. 

t@-Send for Descriptive Circular 
showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
urement. Name this paper. Also forsale bv lead- 
yng Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Chas. S. Crossman. 


WATCHES, 


Diamonds and Jewelry 


Special Holiday Attractions, 


Reliable Goods at Reasovable Prices. 


61 Nassau St., New York, 


NEAR MAIDEN LANE. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and beat- 
known Shoe Sjores in_ the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities, and in the newest and very latest 
styles, are here on constant exhibition. The bnsiness 
has been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, on the povular basis 
of “ Fair Dealing. Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is pospecstally solieited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


DRESS PATTERNS 


Holiday Gifts. 


JAMES M°CREERY & CO. 


offer on a separate counter a great vas 
riety of Dress Patterns in very desirable 
colors and Fabrics, prices from $1.50 to 
$7.50 per pattern; also a quantity of 
remnants and odd lengths of Imported 
Dress Goods at less than half their 
value. 

Ladies desiring Dress Patterns for 
Christmas Gifts should avail themselves 
ofthis opportunity. 


James M’Creery & Co., 


Broadway & | ith St-, N- Y- 


STEVENS’ FAVORITE CHAIRS 


AGRAND GIFT—LEADS THE WORLD. 
SUITS THE WAOLE FAMILY. 
ARTICLES COM 
BINED IN ONE 
50 POSITIONS. 
Simple, Elegant, Durable. 
Christmas Orders Away 
Ahead. 
WRITE EARLY. 
We make Invalids’ 
Rolling Chairs and J 
Physicians’ Chairs. Se NY 


STEVENS’ CHAIR Co., 
NO. 3 SIXTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
—_NO. 38 



































3,000,000 CONFEDERATE MONEY 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. 
81, 82, 85, 819 Bills 10c. each. _ $20. $50, 8100, 250. each 
eins EACH ABOVE, 81.00. 
d for 81,8500 Bond, 82. $1,000 Bond for $3 
One pace BONDS 85,00. 
PATTEN PUBLISHING CO., 
38 West 14th St.. N.Y. 


WEAVER: ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years, 
‘Sead for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

° Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
Factory, York, Ps. 

















®RIPMOLSTERER 


250 Reproductions 


IN 


Old Style Chairs, Rockers, 
Mesks, Clocks, Hall Chairs and 
Seats, ete. 

47 and 49 West 14th St., 
Between 5th and 6th Aves. 


Unigue and Tasteful Desigas 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL MADE 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E, 20th St., New York. 
THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 


A most delightful fragrant and permanent per- 
fume, Com ining delicacy of bouquet, originality of 
odor with corresponding lasting qualities. 

Itisa delight to the sick. 

Itis a perfame for lady or gentleman. 

SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 

In handsome half-pint, pint and quart bottles, with 
beautiful illuminated labels at $1.25, 2.00 and $3.50 
per bottle respectively. If not obtainable of Drug- 
gist or Dry Goods d zaler, write the proprietor. 
H.W.ATWOOD, 846 Broadway. New York. 


~ PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manutacturing Company (which 
has sold over seven million sewing machines) has 
recently brought out two entirely new styles of 
Light Running Machines for family sewing, Both 
bave bicgh arms. Ove is the “ Improved Family” 
(with Oscillat‘ng Shuttle) and the other the “ Vi- 
brating Shuttle.” A lady who has never inspected 
these machines has never seen a Perfect Sewing 
Machive. Forsaleon easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Principal Office, 
_ 34 Union Sauare. New York. 














FR, BECK & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPCRTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS. 


Request an examination of their manutac- 
tures and importations for the season of 
1886 and ’S7, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS, 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECE TO THE WALLS, 
 & NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 


fore made, 
ALSO 


ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
INTREU-S.OF mW, Great 
Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 


7 SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the GoLp MEDAL 


REDUCED 
Pahibition, Londou, tel. PRICES, 


Estimates and special Desigus Furnished tr 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Reoms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St, 





BY-LAWS 


OF 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 
ADOPTED JANUARY 4TH, 1836. 


PURSUANT TO LAW THE FOLLOWING By-Laws OF 
THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS COMPANY ARE HERE- 
BY PUBLISHED TO-WIT: 


ARTICLE 1, 


The number of Trustees of The Unexcelled Fire- 
works Company shall be three. Such trustees shall 
be elected annually, by ballot, at a meeting of the 
Stockholders of the said Company, held for that 
purpose, as hereafter set forth in Article 17, 


ARTICLE 2. 


At such Stockholders’ meeting, the election of 
such Trustees shall be made by ballot of such of 
the Stockholdeis as shall attend for that purpose, 
either in person or by proxy. At such election, 
each Stockholder so attending, shall be entitled to 
as Many votes as he owns shares of stock in said 
Company, and the three persons receiving the 
greatest numer Of votes cast, shall be Trusiees for 
the ensuing year. 

ARTICLE 3. 

lf, for any cause, the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders shall not be held at the time pre- 
scribed in Articie 17, or an election of Trustees shall 
not then be made, tne Trustees then in office shall 
hold over and continue in office until a new election 
is held, and they shal! appoint the time and place 
tor such new election and shall give due notice 
thereof, by miil and pubhecation. Said election 
must take place within sixty days of the date pro- 
vided for the Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE 4. 

Whenever any vacancy shall occur in the Board 
of Trustees, by death, resignation, sickness, or in- 
ability or refusal to act, the same shall be filled 
without undue delay, by a majority vote of the 
remaining members ofthe Board, but only after the 
Board has, by resolution, declared such office to be 
vacant. The person so chosen shall hold office until 
the next anndal election, or until a new Board is 
elected. In the eveut that the remaming memvers 
of the Board cannot agree by vote upon such pew 
Trustee, then a Specia] Meeting of the Stockholders 
shall be called for tue election of one of their 
number to 61] such vacancy ; and if two vacancies 
occur at the same time, a Special Meeting of the 
Stockholders shall be called to fill such vacancies by 


election. 
ARTICLE 5. 


The Board of Trustees sball meet regularly on 
Thursday of every week at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, at the office of the Company in the City 
of New York, and the following order of business 
shall be observed: 

1st. Roll call. 

2d. Reading and approving the minutes of the 
previous Kegular and any intervening Special 
Meeting. 

3d. Election and appointment of officers. 

4th. Reports of Officers and Committees, 

5th. Unfinished business. 

6th. New business. 

On the written request of any two Trustees, the 
Secretary shali call a special meeting of the Trus- 
tees, by delivermg or causing to be delivered to 
each Trustee in person or by mail, a written or 
printed notice thereof, signed by such Secretary, 
specifying the time and place of such meeting, at 
least three days before the day therein designated 
for such meeting. In case the Secretary refuse or 
begiect to call such special meeting, such two 
Trustees may do so by notice as above provided, to 
be signed by them. 


ARTICLE 6, 


Two Trustees shail] coustitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, at all meetings of the Board 
of Trustees. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The Board of Trustees shall, at their first meeting 
after tie Annual Stockholders’ Meeting at which 
they are chosen, elect Oificers for the ensuing year. 
A moijority vote of the whole number of Trustees 
shall be necessary for the election of each of said 


officers. 
ARTICLE 8, 

The Officers of this Company shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary, 
of whom, the President, Treasurer and Secretary 
shall be Trustees of the Corporation. They shall be 
annually elected, as providedin Article 7, but may 
be removed at any time by a majority vote of all the 
other Trustees, on due cause shown, at a regular 
meeting of the Board, or at a Special Meeting, 
called as provided ia Article 5, provided always that 
no such removal can be made at any meeting unless 
a written or printed notice thereof specifying such 
removal as one of the objects of such meeting, is 
served upon all tae Frustees, with the netice pre- 
acribed in Article 5, stating that such removal will 
be brought up for consideration at said meeting. 

ARTICLE 9. 

In case of death, resignation, or removal from 
office of any of the Officers of this Company, the 
Board of Trustees shail forthwith elect his succes- 
sor, who snal! hold his office by the like tenure. 


ARTICLE 10. 


All bills, notes, checks, or other negotiable instru- 
ments of the Company, shall be made ip the name 
of the Company, aod shall be signed by the Treas- 
urer. No offivers or agents .f the Company, either 
singly or together, shall have power to make aby 
bill, note, check, or other negotiable instrumentin 
tne name of the Vompany, or to bind the Company 
thereby, except as in Article No, 15, and in this Ar- 
ticle prescribed and provided. 


ARTICLE 11. 

The President shal] preside at all meetings, both 
of the Board of Trustees and of the Stockholders. 
He shall sign all certificates of stock of the Company, 
and snall oo and perform ali acts appertaining te 
to tne office of President. In the event of his ab- 
sence, disability, or refusal to act, certificates of 
stock sha!] be signed and other acts perf rmed by 
such pers%n as the Board of Trustees shall by reso- 
lufion designate to be President pro tem. Ifthe 
President does pot preside at any meeting of the 
Buard of Trustees, on account of absence or from 
any other cause whatsoever, then the Treasurer 
shall act in his stead at such meeting. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The duties of the Vice-President shall be as follows: 

1. He sha)! act as Chairman at meetings of the 
Stockholders in the event of the absence or dis- 
ability of the President, or of his refusal to act. 

2. He shall discharge such other functions, if any, 
as shai] be expressly prescribed by resolution of the 
Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE 18. 


The Treasurer shall keep proper books of account 
and shall bave the custody of all the moveys or 
fands of the Corporation and all moneys or funds 
collected or received by any Officer, Agent or Em- 
pioyee of the Company shall be immediately paid 
over to him. He shall promptly deposit all funds of 
the Company which may come into his hands in 
such bank or banks as the Trustees may designate. 
He shall keep his bank account in the name of the 
Company. He shall counte all certificates of 
stock of the Company. He shall disburse ail moneys 
ot the Company under such instructions as may be 
given by Resolution of the Board of Trustees. He 
shal) pr.sent,at each Annual Meeting a statement 
of the financial affairs of the Company. 


ARTICLE 14, 
The Secretary shall keep a true record of all the 





votes, acts and proceedings of every meeting of 
Trustees and ot the Stockholders in a book for that 
purpose, and shall keep a registry of, and sball sign 
all certificates of stock issued, and atiepd to the 
transfer and cancellation of certificates in a proper 
Manner. He shall issue all notices for Regular or 
Special Meetings of the Board or of the Stock- 
holders, except as provided ia Article 5. He shall 
keep and preserve all papers, deeds and instru- 
ments which may be ordered filed by the Board, 
and shall attend to correspondence and communica- 
tions in the ordinary business of the Company which 
may be referred to him, and shallin geveral do and 
perform all the duties appertaining to hisoffice. He 
shall have the custody of tne seal of the Ccmpany 
and affix the same to such papers as may be re~ 
quired by the Board of Trustees or these By-Laws, 


ARTICLE 15. 

No agent or officer, other than the Treasurer of 
the Company, shall have power to indorse in the 
pame or in behalf of the Company, any note. bill of 
exchange, draft, check or other written instrument 
for the payment of money save only for the pur- 
pose of collection, unless thereunto duly and espe- 
ciaily authorized by the vote of the Trustees of this 
C mpeny duly bad at a regular or special meeting 
of the Board of Trustees and entered on the mun- 
utes of said Board, 

ARTICLE 16. 

This Company shall have a Seal, to consist of a 
Circular Die, with the letters ina circle engraved 
thereon to form the words “The Unexvelled Fire- 
works Co., N. Y.,” encircling the device or trade 
mark, thus: 





ARTICLE 17. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders shall 
be held at the main Omce of the Company in New 
York City, on the third Monday in January in each 
and every year at t velve o’clock, meridiapb. Books 
for the transfer of stock shall be and remain closed 
for fifieen days preceding said Annual Meeting, 
and for five days after said Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE 18, 


Special Meetings of the Stockholders, other than 
those provided for and regulated by Statate, may 
be called by the Trustees whenever they deem 
necessary, and they shall order and ca)] such meet- 
ing whenever Stockholders, in number not Jess than 
two, and Owning not less than one-half of the Cap- 
ital Stock, stall, in writing, request the same. Said 
meeting shall be held at said Ofice of the Company, 
us aforesaid, and at least ten days’ notification 
thereof, stating the object for which said special 
meeting is called, shall be given bv mail, and only 
such business can be acted upon as may be specified 
in the ca)] for such special meeting; but at all such 
special meetings of Stockholders, at least one-hal_ 
of the shares of the Capital Stock, exclusive of the 
Stock held by or in the Treasury of the Company, 
must be represented, to constituce a quorum, 


ARTICLE 19, 


Dividends payable from the net earnings shall be 
declared and paid at such times and to such 
amounts as the Buard of Trustees may from time to 
time designate. 


ARTICLE 20. 


These by-laws may be amended, added to, or 
altered at any meeting of the Board of Trustees by 
a two-thirds vote of all the Trustees, provided 
always that notice of such proposed amendment, 
addition, or alteration shall be given im writing to 
allthe Trustees by mail, at least three days prior to 
such meeting. Atsuch meeting the Trustees shall 
have no power to alter, add to, or amend any by- 
law other than those specified in said notice, but as 
to those by-laws so specified, the Board of Trustees 
shall have fall power and shall not ve restricted to 
the proposed changes set forth in such notice. 

Cc. H. KOSTER, secy. 
NEW YORK 
Brass Furniture Co., 
39 Union Square, N. Y¥.. 
Near i7th Street. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass Bedsteads, Brass 
‘ Easels, Foudere, And. 
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rons, 
AND A FULL LINE OF 
Brass Furniture in Gen- 
era 

















ALSO DEAL* RS IN 

BEDDING, 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 

49 Maiden Lane, New York. 

— ie | 


re a 









Importer, Aauutacturer and Wholesale Dealer 1n all 


nds ¢ 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN 
GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


J. CORLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CARRIAGES. 


State Street and Boerum Place, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Every Description of Light and Heavy Carriages 
of the Latest Designs at Moderate Prices. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 


Eddy’s Refrigeraters. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 
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Susurance. 
SUCCESS IN SOLICITING. 


Tue Weekly Underwriter, with several of 
its cotemporaries in the field of insurance 
journalism, gives a commendatory notice 
to Mr. Lakey’s little pamphlet on canvas- 
sing for life insurance. We might go be- 
yond the facetious reviewer, who [is said to 
have] said that he never read a book be- 
fore reviewing it, because it prejudiced him 
so if he looked at the volume before dis- 
posing of it, for we have the special felicity 
of preparation for sitting in judgment on 
Mr. Lakey that 
counte.ed his work. That bis labor must 
be useful, if at all well done, is to be ad- 
mitted. Now and then somebody revives 
the specious plea that if life insurance were 
as good a thing as is claimed, or if it were 
managed as it ought to be in the way of 
being made attractive, it would sell itself 
without the nuisance of solicitors; but 
the fact remains that is 
at least a nuisance indispensable to the 
He needs discovering, inform- 
he needs also encour- 


we have not even en- 


the solicitor 


business. 
ing, and educating ; 
aging, and if Mr. Lakey has done any of 
these useful things fairly that is deserv- 
ing well. If we have anything to criticise 
in him, being as yet free from the aforesaid 
‘ prejudice” derivable from having seen 
his pamphlet, it is only the inference 
suggested by the very confident title he 
chooses, ‘*‘ the Sure Rat to Success in Life 
Insurance Canvassing.” 

Is there any sure road existing to success 
in anything? Success is the applying of 
right means, but only by the right men, for 
only the right men (ignorirg the undesira 
ble conjunction of circumstances called 
luck, for lack of a better name) will or can 
apply them; perhaps more accurately, suc- 
cess is the kind of work which constitutes 
success, applied by the right man when he 
gets into tue right place. There are in 
New York now thousands of young women 
in actual of half starvation ia course of 
trying to get, in various soris of serving 
work larger in quantity than a human being 
can do, wages lI:ss than will enable 
a human being to live comfortably, 
and are in consequent danger of sliding 
into evil courses, into which some of them 
will certainly get; while there are thou- 
sands of worn housekeepers who would 
gladly employ those women at what is called 
‘**domestic service,” with comfortable pay 
and shelter and far lighter work. The 
women, nevertheless, will not be thus em- 
ployed; they do not choose to be; they pre. 
fer anything else to that. Here is an in- 
stance of what may be.called a sure road 
to one success, which road people refuse to 
follow. A continual throng of unem- 
ployed males who are not ‘‘ laborers” want 
salaried places, and an advertisement for 
a clerk or book-keeper overwhelms the 
advertiser with applicants; on the other 
hand, the ability to sell goods is always in 
sharp demand. Tne market can never get 
enough of it; a salesman, whether on or 
off ‘‘ the road,” who has proved his ability 
by results, finds open arms on all sides and 
can almost name his own terms of engage- 
ment. The reason must lie in deficiency 
of supply of this sort of ability rather than 
in indefinite expansion of demand for it. 
Why do not the throng who wear out in 
waiting for clerkships fill this demand? As 
it can hardly be from lack of willingness, 
there must be a lack ofability; if so, there 
is no sure road to success in selling goods. 
Soliciting life insurance is selling goods, 

with these disadvantages: itis not a tangible 
merchandise which can be readily handled 
and commends itself, and it must be offered 
to people who do not ‘‘ want” it, as they 
think. It is amerchandise which must be 
commended, and the salesman must make 
himself tne conscience and reason of the 
person solicited; to ‘**show” his goods in- 
volves an effective presentation of duty to 
buy against present unwillingness. 

Desire for success and determination to 


it; anybody could get rich if to will it 
would do. S me could do the work of ex- 
planation, if men were found ready to in- 
sure and only wanting instruction, yet per- 
haps those who could best do this work of 
explaining are without weapons effective 
upon men who want only to avoid hearing 
them at all; on the other hand, there are 
doubtless many fairly successful canvass- 
ers who are not specially intelligent and 
have little ability of instruction—ibey some- 
how manage to move men, and that is all 
which appears. The man who would be 
successful among stock-brokers might not 
be just the man for the general mercantile 
field, and the one suited for industrial so- 
liciting might be a different man from 
either. To show the way of salvation to 
a man who really inquires for it is fara 
different and a lesser work, in a preacher, 
from arousing men to the need of looking 
for it. In the case of the women above 
mentioned, to show them the material rea- 
sons for exchsnging their present condition 
for domestic service is easy; the labor i3 to 
get out of them the silly notion of pride and 
keen dislike of such service. 

In the flush years of life insurance 
** growth,” 1866—72, was not the organiza. 
tion of too many companies due largely to 
the desire of the friends of unsuccessful 
merchants to help them to gvod places, 
this desire assuming that anybody could be 
president or secretary of a company, since 
the work was hardly more than to receive 
premiums? Is the proposition that any- 
body, however sharp his need: or strong 
his determination, can become a successful 
solicitor, any more true than that he can 
become a successful writer of novels? Is 
it not true that the successful life insurance 
solicitor, like the orator and poet, is born 
so? No gifts of birth can make application 
and right methods anywhere; but must not 
the su cessful man in influencing men have 
the faculty before he can develop it? 


oe 


TOO MUCH MAGNIFIED. 


Tne collapse of a little assessment society 
in Michigan was recently avnounced in the 
daily papers thus: 

The Reserve Muiual Life Insurance Company 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has failed. Its risks 
will be reinsured in Massachusetts Benefit Asso- 
cia ion. Gross mismanagement and bad risks 
are given as the causes of the trouble, there be. 
ing no funds tc pay the losses, amounting to 
$23,000. 

The real grotesqueness of calling this par- 
ticular incident of infant mortality ‘‘ A Life 
Insurance Company Wrecked,” reminds us 
of a headstone in the village churchyard, 
which stone was erected to the memory of 
Methuselah Tompkins, aged 14 months. 
An en irely truthful reply to the remark 
that mortality of assessment associations 
cannot be as great as alleged, or more 
wou d be heard of it, is that these natural 
collapses, although important to the per- 
sons concerned, are too insignificant and 
quiet to be caught up by even the news- 
gatherers of the day who make acolumn of 
the love-spats of children hardly out of 
short clothes; yet here is the exception, 
magnified into the fortune of an insurance 
compary, unable to meet demands for $23,- 
000! Ten losses wreczed this lituls ‘** com- 
pany,” it seems. But how many hasty 
people, of the sort who have not time to 
read the newspapers, but gulp bead-lines as 
they rush to and from their homes, may 
have caught this particular head-line and 
have obtained the impression that another 
of those miserable, untrustworthy and 
humbug life insurance companies has gone 
up, is for conjecture only. 


INSURANCE. 

















1861. 1886. 


Mas sachusels “Mata Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V- B. EDGERLY, 





get it are not alone the surety of getting 


Gpoeners FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
“Company, of ‘Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF eens, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET 


CHARTER PEI PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL... 


‘aiso rent” SAFES “yRsiDE TH Tat 
pporsEraor st. Sa 


Insuran 


vided for Safe Rente: 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED _ BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK. 


ECURITIES AND VALUABLES of of every. descrip. 

SEAL A aT ea 
e m for 

eins UARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MO. “ys TE CHARGE. 

rane pe, Company act as EXECUTORS. AP MINISTRS- 
ARDIANS, and RECEI and EXE- 

cone TRUSTS of every descripti ng he the Courts, 

corporations, and individuals. 


nlite Ray it FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are be 
part from the assets of ry yom pam 


ae nal es mal ei nee ie their 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEERED A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-Presi: Ly 


ROBER SivPkeson, Treas. and Sec 


DIRECTORS 
Stephen & se. William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B, Gest. 
C. A. ripcgm. Edward T. Steel, 
re f. Tyler. pemes Drake. 








D Philade! 
ei SIXTH NNOAL anit 


Cash 
Reserve 





er eeeeeee 


eer eeeeeeeeees 


$2,220,371 13 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Prendont, 


NIAGARA 


e Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY. New York. 








ORGANIZED 1850. 

69th Semi- Ann > mma ryt sees 
CASH CAPITAL..... eoneebeetes 

rve for Reinsu: -1, ao rats 
Reserve for all other liablities....... 43> 8 
__ __ Ee RRR EERE yA 713 
Ponce er ‘tha nga” hioe pnareaned Pre 14 

NRW YORK SAFETY F ND LAW. 

N, President. 


THOS. Ty a mH, Vice-President 
weer POLTLAC avO ©. HOW® Anat. Bac 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorRK, JANUARY 23D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Statenent of its 
affairs on the 3let December, (885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist jan- 


uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 14/6 ......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 





85,856,61 


FUMES, Ta cece catscesecccccsscss <cscevee, SRD 
fotal marine premiume.......... .......... 85,196,143 
Premiums marsed off from Ist January, 

1885, to Sist December, 1885................ 83,770,094 
Losses paid during the same 

period... - 81.91b,220 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

POMBEB, 2000. ccccccccccce cocccee 876,712 43 





The company has the following assets. 
viz 
United States and State of New Yorg 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,034,645 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 
state and claims due the company, 


estimated at.. ccccese eeseee 530,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable... 1,508,143 66 
Cash in bank....... eoece eosees 228,897 88 

a « 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoi ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
-hereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
«t the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the ~ompany for the ~ ear ending 
Sist December, 185, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesdav. the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNKE 
CHARLES DENNAS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. 8. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSH 
JAMES LOW, sED'K H. COSSIIT, 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYC 

WM. STURGIS, HN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOBIAB O. LOW. CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B.CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER. 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, . DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HA Y 
WILLIAM B. MACY. ILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND, ISAAC B 

40) 2 EERE EDWD FL unions 
CH BORDETT, THOMAS ‘WAIT 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DEN NIB, Vice-President. 








WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.» = - President, 
In this company policy. 
holders have the advan. 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for. 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

Bee charter. 
OFFICE 
21 COURTLANDT ST, 











J.M. ALLEN, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


President. 


Vice-President 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEN. F STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


ASBCLS,.......00000-.-+-0000e+- 817,846,546 65 
Liapilities....... 1 _15,238,761 16 


surren er = d-up insurance values in 
dorsed on tL T~ policy vas . 


PAST-FFICE SOTARR. BOSTAN 
THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t, * 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
S&S. N. STEBBINS, Actnars 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 








NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital............. --- $400,000 00 
Ne I ciintananidsiinncienenaimietd 701,785 52 


Unearned premiums and otber 


EE it 
| SE nan $1,268.337 23 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrr {New York, 100 Broadway. 
ogntinental 4 ~ cor. Court an “Montague 
Buildi and No. 106 Broadway. FE. 
pe omio for re-insurance....... # 2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ample for all claims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb.. . 2.000.000 00 
Net Surplus... we - & 358.879 8 85 


Total Sunnie Jan, tas 1ds8s.. "65.12 7A78 99 


This company conducts its business under thé 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. Tbe 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,.200.000 


DIRECTORS: 
A. BH. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Se. 


SAMUEL D. BABLOCK SAMUELA. gawrse, 
GEORGF BLISS NO. L. RIKER 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM KRYOE, |, 
WM. H. SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDINY 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McC 
AU ELIUS B. HOLT, JOHN BH. REED 
HFODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, C HARLES H 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H HURLBUT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOUN ei 
EX, E, ORR, 8. M. BUCKINGH 
W. . ANDKEWS, g.D VERMILTE 
TesFagses, = AOR SETH, 
. @. LOW, LA ce BE 
HIRAM BAKN 








President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


W. H. H,. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO- 
DUCED BY IT, 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HAS COMBINED IN ONE FORM OF 
POLICY ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN SAFELY 
AND PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND 
NOW OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC 
UNDER THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) 1f 
Is 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
iT IS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) IT IS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT; (5) IT IS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES RETURNING AT THE 
END OF THE TONTINE PERIOD A 
LARGER AMOUNT IN CASH THAN 
THE TOTAL PREMIUMS PAID; OR, IF 
THE POLICY BE CONTINUED, GIVING 
ASSURANCE AT A VERY SLIGHT 
COST; (6) THE FORM OF POLICY IS 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESs FORMAL.- 


ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER TH POLICY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 
IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 





FORTY-FIRST ANVVUAL REPOKT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885....... $57,835,098 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


cla ict cice k d ciaahie leben idb nei od $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)................ 3,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460 


795,323 00—$13,722,103 08 


,507 76— 3,399,069 71—#16, 121,172 74° 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 

i a aR RAO A MOO Me ttt! 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies.................-.. 

POR FO DUB on cs cccscccctecccecccese $7,681, 873 75 
Ec akertcncnkaneen.  eaacks aden: abese 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 





Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Temporary Toa as additional collateral security)................ 

0 


oe (market value of securities held as collateral, 


‘Seam a ae policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000, 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
Gumaoamens te SARUNET B00, BORG. occ 0c. cecccssccssesccsescess 
*Vremiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ree ee 
DR I ities a didenainhss sia dentidbseeterbanadtenenes 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books........... 
*A delailed schedule of these uems will accompany the usual 
annual poy filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
8,940,999 64 


50 
"438, 446 62—$10, 444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
33,640,220 56 
6,855,532 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5¢ 
58,142 73 


435,284 18--$63,512,618 06 
8,351,703 32 


Sete eee ewes eree 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc......5.....essseeceecccseecs 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Annuities due and unpaid 0 eee 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............ceeeeeees 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 





- $66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41.854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


3,123,742 77 
29,934 03 





Ge nccdtinssmnanae<phdceweweebedheseeews $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
I i i reidiiiet: Mimiaeakedanee el $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

on matured Tontines. .........ceceeseceeevces 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886................e0000 - 
Reserved for premiums paid ip advance...........sseessseseees ° 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44¢ percent............ 


$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion tw their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


ment of next annual premium. 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, #2,013,203 1881, 2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan, 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1, ” 1883, 50,800,296 
1883, 2,263, 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542.92 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18°5, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399.069 Jan. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66.864'321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; 
SURPLUS ; san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,478; 


LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459 ; 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


insuring $68,521,452. 
State Standard, $9,896,773 
State Standard, 13,225,053 
State Standard, $3,328 280 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO, H. BURFORD, President. 


C, P _FRALEIGH, Secretary, 
A. WHEELWBIGHT, Ase’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
any cause after th y 
th Claims paid at once as poo | as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home 
ute security, combined th th the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity success Com- 


af forms of Tontine Policies tesued 


TRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


POPULAR SHORT LINE. 














Chi mw scdwank 
cago, ilwaukee 
Maaison, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Dulu 

Cedar Ray ids. Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, 

Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through — xpress Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace. bs Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb tar- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


Premed COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE- 
Por’ CONN! ECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for a}] points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebrasks, Wisconsio, Min 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 
Colorado, Wyom: 7 pana, 
Idaho, U Wi 
ritory, 0 
and Briti Columbia. 
It is the Tovrists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, snd 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago an? Milwaukee ad 


““ THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chic: cage, St me youl i Minneapolis, are run 
vi THE N 


Traffic ee hicago. Pm. 2 ve —y y a 


‘iA MAN: 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 








{Tepekap—F—1n ~ 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND EPACIFC RAILWAY 


By reese season otis central position, close relation to prin- 
pal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and ed in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacifi 
an Rock Island mainline and branches include Chi- 
eee Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
stend. in Hiiinolst Davenport, Muscatine, 
Watt . Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, Mae b- 


St. Paul, Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and v 


7 ay 
The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and 8a to those who 





ury of its 
the West—unsurpassed ‘in the worl nd 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River commas of Comfortable Pia Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and § Cars, Sopaas 
Dining Cars providing or° ellent Ape Ss, and— 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars. 

e Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chic: and Minne- 
Over this route soli 





rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 8t. Joseph, 
n, Leav reaworth, Kansas ay Minneapolis, Be 
Paul and in intermediat ints, classes of patrons, 
jally families, jad i and Ft. receive from 
officia 1s and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 

respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 

Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 

desired information, address, 


RR. fe CABLE, é. ST... JOHN, 





E. A. pougsees, 
‘cr. Gen The, 


Acusoaso. 











CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 


avpzess, THE INDEPENDENT, 





New Yor P.O. Box 3787 
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"Old andl Aoung. 


QUATRIANS. 


BY WILLIAM 
‘MEMORY. 





H, HAYNE. 


Memory is a gleaner of the mind, 
Her sheaves are harvested with smiles or 
tears — 
And in the storehouse of the heart we find 
What she has gathered through the fleeting 
years, 


TO A RAIN -CLOUD. 
Spirit of water that was once on earth 
Your selficss pity is of heavenly birth ; 
You yearn to soothe terrestial grief and pain, 
And your compasionate soul descends in rain! 
AUGUSTA, Ga, 


THE MAD WOLF. 
A TRUE STORY. 








FRoM THE Russian OF T. KUZMINSEAYA. 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 





I. 

In the Government of T., not far from 
the railway station, lives Aona Ivanovna, 
the widow of a petty farmer, who keeps 
the post house. The family live in one 
izbd, (cabiv). In another, furnished with 
iron gratings, prisoners are placed, when 
they are brought to the railway. Anna 
Ivanovna has six children. The eldest son, 
Vasiliy, is seventeen; his brotber Mikhailo, 
is fifteen; the sister, Natalya, is already of 
marrisgeable age. The remaining children 
are sti!l small, the younges', Iliusha, being 
only three years old. The mistress of the 
house owned a little plot of land. She 
maintained herself by agriculture; but 
principally by the posting house. All the 
children lived at home with their mother, - 
and aided her in her work. They lived 
without privation because Auna Ivanovna 
was well known, and many people came to 
her. Hardly any one lived in the vicinily, 
for their house was situated in an isolated 
locality, on the border of the forest. Tue 
village was half a verst* distant, and be- 


yond the village lay coal mines, so that the 
population was numerous in that direction. 
A great many people of every description 
lived there—foreigners, laborers, and men 
who served on the railway. 

Vasiliy, Anna [vanovna’s eldest son, wag 
ahunter. He often went out with the Ger- 
man clerks from the mines. 

One of the clerks, Alexander Gerasimo- 
vitch by name, had given Vasiliy a hunting 
dog, which Vasya tended and petted like a 
little child, He could not foresee that the 
day would come when this dog would 
cause him much sorrow. 





IL. 

The affair took place on an evening in 
February,about a week before carnival time. 
Auoa Ivanovoa had made her preparations 
for tea. Natalya had placed the samovar 
in the outer room. Anna Ivanovna was 
sitting at the window waiting for her hus- 
band’s brother. 

**Vasya,” she said to her soa, ‘‘run out 
into the yard and see whether our family 
are coming.” 

Anna lvanovna was expecting her 
brother-in-law. He had taken two of her 
litde boys into the town to apprentice them 
to the shoemaker. 

Vasya went out on the porch. The night 
was as bright as day. 

** How pleasant it is out of doors, and 
how stifling in the house,” he thought, a; 
he glanced alorng the road to see whether 
his brothers were coming. No one was 
visible on the road; but close to the house 
a wolf or a dog was running along the 
highway. 

“*Tis a wolf,” said Vasya to himself. ‘I 
will call mother.” And he returned to the 
cabin. 

** Mamma,” said he, ‘‘ have you ever geen 
a wolf?” 

‘*No; never.” 

**Then come and look; there is one 
running close to the yard.” 

They went out. They looked, and sure 
enough, there was the wolf, looking like a 
large dog. He had dropped his tail, his 
tongue was hanging out, and he trotted 
slowly toward the yard, as though cowed. 





* A yerst is three-quarters of a mile, 


When he reached the yard he halted. The 
dog, who was chained up, began to bark. 
Then the wolf showed his teeth and glared. 

**Uliu, Uliu!” shouted Vasya. 

**Good heavens! it actually isa wolf,” 
cried Anna Ivanovna. 

“Uiiu!” shouted Vasya, again. Tne wolf 
turned round, and trotted back in a quiet, 
cowardly way. 

** He is a lively fellow,” said Vasiliy. 

‘*This is a rarity,” pronounced Aana 
Ivanovna; ‘*' Where did he come from? 
In all the years that I have lived here, I 
have never seen any wolves about the 
house.” 

‘*He must have fled from some spot 
where they are felling the forest,” said 
Vasya. 

‘* Where else could he come from?” 

‘* Pil tell you what we must do, child. 
ren,” said Aona lvanovna: ** We must 
guard the cattle; the wolf is hungry or he 
would not have approached the settlement; 
and our gates are bad; they will afford no 
protection against him. 

So the mother and her children began to 
drive the sheep and lambs intotheir cabin, 
and they put the calf in the passage. ‘Then 
they set things to riguts, fastened the door 
and went into the izda. 


II. 

On that same evening, Alexander Gerasi- 
movitch, the clerk, who had given the dog 
to Vasiliy, anda friend of his who was em- 
ployed at the station, were walking from 
the railway station to the village. They 
were both stepping along at a brisk pace 
for the walking was easy 0a account of the 
frost, and it was as white and bright as 
though it were day. 

**Waoat a night,” said his comrade to 
the clerk. ‘It is like day; how calm and 
light it is.’ 

‘But look, Nikolai Feodorovitch, what 
is that running yonder, in front of us,” 
said the clerk. ** Is it a wolf or a dog?” 

** What are you thinking of, Alexander 
Gerasimovitch. A wolf wuuld not ap- 
proach so near a village.” 

‘* Well, it is something large. Who 
owns such a dog? Tne Liubanovskys? 
they have a large dog.”’ 

The wolf was runniog in a slantiog di- 
rection. They came nearer aad nearer to 
him. When they had got quite close, both 
recognized the fact that it wasa wolf. It 
was the same animal which had approached 
the post-house. 

‘It certainly is a wolf,” said Nikolai 
Feodorovitch, and heshouted at him. Alex- 
ander Gerasim>vitch shouted also. But 
the wolf appeared to be deaf; he did not 
alter his gait, and kept on his cuurse, 
straight toward them. Thetwo men had 
not t:me to think what they ought to do, 
when the wolf reared up, threw his fore 
paws on the shoulders o Nikolai Feodoro- 
vitch, and bit him in the cheek. 

Nikolai Feodorovitch staggered back- 
ward with the weight of the wolf, but 
managed to retain his footing. 

** Uliu/” shouted the clerk, flourshing his 
stick, and he rushed to his comrade’s as- 
sistance; but the wolf turned away io 
a manner which was neither lively nor 
quiet. 

Nikolai Feodorovitch pulled out bis 
handkerchief, and pressed it to his cheek; 
the blood was streaming from the wound. 

** Snow, put on snow, Nikolai Feodoro- 
vitch! Don’t stop the flow of the blood, it 
will be the worse for you if you do!” 

‘*Iv’s nothing,” said N kolai Feodoro- 
vitch, ‘I was a little alarmed; if ovly he 
was not mad, the wound will heal, and no 
harm will have been done,” he stood still 
and did not stir from the spot. His terror 
had not yet passed off, and the blood 
trickled down from bis face upon the snow. 

The clerk stepped to one side of the road, 
and stooped down in order to get a handful 
of snow. 

‘*He’s coming again! he’s coming 
again!” shouted Nikolai Feodorovitch. 
And in fact, the woif rushed at them once 
more. 

Before the clerk had time to rise 
upright, the wolf had leaped upon his back 
and crushed him down with his weight. 
Alexander Gerasimovitch, felt the wolf 





biting his neck. He shouted and writbed, 
{ but could not rise, Nikolai Fecdorovitch 
| ran up, seized the stick which the clerk had 











dropped, and dealt the wolf ablow with ail 
his might. The wolf leaped off, and ran 
away. 

Alexander Gerasimovitch, lay face down- 
ward on the earth, and made no effort to 
rise. Nikolai Feodorovitch stooped down 
beside him and raised him by the shoul- 
ders. 

** Alexander Gerasimovitch,” said he, 
‘try to ge. up. What ails you? What is 
the matter?” 

But the clerk groaned and did not rise. 
Nikolai Feodorovitch unbuttoned the col- 
lar of his comrade’s coat, wet his head, and 
raised it alittle. Alexander Gerasimovi'ch 
stood up, the blood poured from the 
wouad and ran over his coat to the ground; 
it was with difficulty that he held up his 
head. His face was psle and terrified. 
Nikolai Feodorovitch examined the wound; 
the whole neck was covered with 
bites. Nikolai Feodorovitch bound his 
handkerecnief about it, and the two pro- 
ceeded to the clerk’s house. All the way 
Alexander Gerasimovitch groaned and 
wept. 

““He’s mad,” said he, ‘‘a genuice mad 
wolf!” As they approached the house 
they heard a commotion in the adjoiving 
yard, where dwelt a German who kept 
horses for hire. 

‘* Heavens! the dog, the dog has bitten 
me!” screamed Matrena, the German’s 
cook. 

At her scream, her husband, Ivav, rushed 
out. ‘*Where? What?” he cried. 

**There, just now, on the road.” 

**Whose dog?” inquired the husband; 
but Matrena made no reply; she continued 
to shriek and weep. 

**It was the Liubanovskys’s dog, the big 
one! It has just run away. It flew at 
me,” Matrena said, *‘it halted a couple of 
times. I was frightened, and cried out, 
then it reared up, and I could see no 
more. 

‘* Heavens!” said Ivav, “It has gone 
mad.” 

“Look! It is coming again. 
shrieked Matrena. 

The same wolf ran into the yard again. 
Ivan fluog himself upon the wolf with the 
stick, which he happened to have in his 
hand. The wolf rushed at Ivan and threw 
bim off his feet. Fortunately the wollt’s 
teeth met in his peasant half coat; he 
rolled Ivan round the yard a couple of 
times, tearing his jacket with his teeth, and 
wounding him slightly, then left him and 
ran away. 


My God!” 


lV. 

In the meantime, Anna Ivanovna had 
arranged the tea-things witn her daugh- 
ter’s assistance, and becoming anxious 
again at the non-arrival of her children 
from the town, she was talking with Vas- 
iliy. 

‘*What can be keepiog them so long in 
the town?” said she. 

“They can’t be coming, mamma; the 
dogs are growling,” said Vasya. “1 will 
go out and look.” 

‘**T will go out and look also,” said Auna 
Ivanovna, and went to put on her jacket. 

Vasiliy went out upon the porch. No 
sledge was visible on the road, and in the 
moonlight it could be plainly seen that a 
wolf, the very same wolf which bad already 
run into the yard once, was dragging his 
beloved liitle dog around the enclosure. 
Tbe puppy was whining wildly, and the 
watch-dog was tearing and pulling at his 
chain, and barking at him. As soon as 
Vasiliy perceived that the wolf was biting 
his puppy, he quite forgot to think of him- 
self, and hastened to the assistance of the 
dog. He ran up to the wolf, stamped his 
foot a couple of times, and shouted: 
* Uhil! Uhil-liu!” The wolf released the 
puppy, and flung himself on Vasya. He 
overthrew the latter at once, so that Vas- 
iliy lay face upwards; then he seized the 
jad’s neck and shoulders with his paws, 
and began to bite his face. 

Her son’s terrible shriek and the contin- 
ued barking of the dog alarmed Anna Ivan. 
ovoa. She ran out into the yard, before 
she had succeeded in thrusting both arms 
into the sleeves of her jacket. 

‘* Mamma, the wolf is tearing me! Help! 
Mamma!” screamed Vasiliy. But the wolf 
went on biting his face, and his hands, 
with which he endeavored to shield it, 





When he bit a hand, Vasya withdrew the 
hand. Then the wolf bit him in the face, 
stretched himself once and ran away. 
Then the wolf bit him in the face, licked 
the blood, bit through and stopped. In 
this manner had the wolf bitten him all 
over, cheeks and bands and nose and chin. 

The mother rushed up and beheld it. 
‘Lord, my God! Vasya!” she shrieked, aud 
flung herself on the wolf, empty-handed, 
without even an ax or a cudgel, exactly as 
though he had been asheep. She threw 
herself bodily on him, and began to strug- 
gle with him. 

‘*Mkhailo! Misha!” she ecreamed! 
*Toe ax! Fetch the ax quickly! 

Misha had already run out of the cabin, 
and, without catching tis mother’s words, 
saw only taat his mother and brother were 
wrestling with a wolf. And he, also, like 
his mother, flung himself upon the beast 
empty-handed. He leaped upon the wolf, 
seized him with both hands by the throat, 
and began to strangle him. And he stran- 
gled him to such a degree that he opened 
his mouth and released Vasiliy.. As soon 
as Anna Ivanovna perceived that the wolf 
had opened his mouth, she pulled her arm 
from beneath him, and thrust it into his 
yawning gullet. Luckily, the sleeve of ber 
jacket was drawn upon that arm, and she 
thrust it in nearly to the elbow, so that her 
fingers penetrated deeply into the wolf's 
throat. Vasiliy had risen to his feet in the 
meantime. His face could not be seen for 
the blood. He could render no assistance 
to his mother or brother, he was shaking 
as in a fever; he made an effort to shout, 
to summon aid, but his voice trembled and 
broke, co that it was impossible to shake it 
heard. 

**Help! Watch!” screamed Anna Ivan- 
ovna, and thrust her arm deeper and 
deeper into the beast’s hot throat. But 
the place where they dwelt was isolated, 
and no one heard them. The wolf flung 
himself from side to side, dragging the 
motherand Misba with him. Misha was 
only fifteen, not very large, and rather 
sickly. But wherever he obtained the 
strength, he clu:ched the woll’s neck, 
never relaxing his grasp, and continually 
tightening his grip. 

‘* Misha, darling, press harder, harder! 
Don’t let go!” said Anna Ivanovna, be- 
seechingly; but it was not necessary to 
enjoin thisupon Misha. He kaew that if 
he released the wolf, the latter would bite 
off his mother’s arm. 





Vv. 

Natalya had remained in the ézd@ with 
her little brother. She heard the screams of 
her mother and brothers, and ran out to see 
what was going on. When she saw, she 
was utterly bewildered. 

‘Mumma! Vasya. . . . The wolf is 
teariog tuem in pieces!” she shrieked. 

** Natalya, the ax!” cried her brother. 
She flew back into the cabin, but could not 
find the door; it was dark in the passage. 
Her hands trembled, her feet wavered. 
She tapped the wall, in her search for the 
door, but did not findit. *‘On, Lord! ob, 
Lord!” she moaned in despair: ** Why is it 
thus?” And when her little brother Lliusha 
heard them all weeping, he roared with all 
his might. Natalya in desperation, ran 
back into the street. 

Toe wolf was already growling more 
hoarsely, and was no longer able to drag 
her mother and brother about with asmuch 
force as before. Her mother continued to 
cali forhelp; her despairing cry resounded 
afar. She had probably been heard, for in 
the distance, Natalya beheld several men 
who were running toward the spot, but no 
one came near; every one was afraid to do 
so. For an instunt, Natalya stood in inde- 
cision. *‘Howam I to tell them that I 
have not found the ax? I will run in 
again,” she thought. ‘‘I shall certainly 
find it this time.” 

‘The ax, fetch the ax!” shouted Mik- 
hailo, whose strength was beginning to fail. 
He felt avery great weariness in his hands, 
his shoulders were bending with fatigue, 
his fingers seémed to have grown numb, 
and to relax their hold on the wolf, even 
but for a second, would have seemed to 
him such a relief, such bliss. But he was 
afraid to think of that; he squeezed the 
wolt’s throat again and again with renewed 
force. 
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‘¢ The axe, the axe!” they both screamed. 
But Natalya had run into the cabin; it was 
superfluous to repeat to her that the ax 
was needed. The minutes during which 
his sister remained in the cabin scemed 
hours to Mikhailo. The wolf was bardly 
breathing now; he had ceased to growl 
and fling himself about, and had become 
quite still. 

‘*Misha,” said Anna Ivanovna, perceiv- 
ing her son’s fatigue, “The wolf is not 
stirring at all, he must be dead; relax your 
hold a little.” 

“Misha let g> of the beast’s throat, and 
climbed off of him, and Anna Ivanovna 
p2gan to withdraw herarm. But the wolf 
was not dead, as Anna Ivanovna had sup- 
posed, and no sooner did he feel that he 
was free, and that there was flesh between 
his teetb, than he closed his jaws on Auna 
Ivanovna’sarm. She shrieked aloud with 
the pain and the unexpectedaess of it, and 
tried to withdraw her arm, but could not; 
the wolf continued to bite harder and 
harder. At length Natalya ran up with the 
ax. Mikhailo ia his fright, had leaped 
upon the wolf once more, and was com- 
pressing its throat. ‘Crush his head!” he 
cried to his sister. Na‘alya gave the axea 
flourish and brought it down clever'y on 
his head, but at that same moment, her cry 
rang out: ‘‘Mamma! I have scalded my 
face!” She flung down the ax and put 
both hands to her face. Tue spurts of hot 
hlood had flooded her whole face; she had 
not expected this, and it had seemed to her 
a3 she stood in the icy air, that this warm 
blood was hot like boiling water. The 
wolf’s head was cleft in twain, and the 
corpse of the beast which had wrought so 
much mischief, now lay, a bloody mass, 
upon the snow. 


¥. 
Anna Ivanovna went into the house utter- 
ly exhausted. Upon the floor lay little LI- 
iusha. Convulsive sobs shook the whole of 
his tiny form. 
** What is it, Iliusha? What is the mat- 
ter with you,dearest?” said Anna Ivanovna. 
‘Stop! How you have been frightened, 
my dailing!” She lifted the child into her 
arms with her left hand, which was only 
slightly scratched, and used every means 
to soothe him. ‘‘It’s strange, how long it 
lasted,” she said, glancing at the wall 
clock—of a sort which always hangs in 
postal stations. *‘ That accursed beust wor- 
ried us for a good half hour. But, where 
is Vasya?” she asked. 
‘-He is lying on the oven,” answered 
Natalya, who was still weeping, she could 
not recover her equanimity up to this time. 
Her face had not even been washed, and 
traces of blood mingled with her tears. 
Anna Ivanovna, in spite of her wounded 
arm, seemed to be the only one who re- 
tained her composure. She soothed her 
children to the best of her ability, and 
made her arrangements. ‘‘Misha,” said she, 
‘*go to the woman doctor, who lives in the 
village, and ask her to come to us as 
quickly as possible. Aud you, Vasya, get 
down; your wounds must be washed, and 
I have not examined your injuries yet.’ 
Vasiliy climbed down from the oven with 
reluctance, and Mikhailo, putting on his 
sheepskin jacket and his cap, went out. 
Anna Ivanovna examined and bathed the 
wounds. Yssiliy’s nostrils, lips, chin and 
hands had been bitten. The whole of her 
own right arm had been wounded, though 
not deeply. She wrapped it in a dampclotn, 
anifelt that chills were beginuing to at- 
tack her. She lay down; but the pain did 
not allow her to rest, and Vasiliy’s groans 
and her daughter’s weeping caused her 
grief and alarm. 
Mikhailo and the doctress soon arrived. 
Anna Ivanovna had known the latter 
previously. Yelizaveta Vasilievna, as she 
was called, was an unmarried woman cf 
about thirty, a blonde, with a homely but 
pleasant face. She was loved and trusted 
in the neighborhood. 

‘“What is the matter with you, Anna 
Ivanovna?” she ioquired, as she entered 
the cabin, and exchanged greetings. 

* Welcome, matushka* Yelizaveta Vasi- 


lievna! See what a misfortune has over. 
taken us. A wolf has wounded me and 
my son,” 





* Literally ,“little mother,” an affectionat ely re- 


Yelizaveta Vasilievna was astonished. 
She looked at the wounds and said: **‘ Have 
no fear, Anna Ivanovna, the wolf was not 
mad, but merely astray, in all probability.” 
** Are there such things as mad wolves?” 
asked Anua Ivanovna uneasily. 

‘* Yes; but they are very rare.” 

It had never entered Anna Ivanovna’s 
head before that moment, that it might 
have been a mad wolf, and the words of 
the doctress troubled her. ‘ Yes,” she 
thought, ‘‘it certainly was a mad wolf, 
otherwise, why is she trying to reassure 
me?” 

But, ia the meantime, Yelizaveta Vasi- 
lievna had dispatched Mikhailo to her house 
fora lotion, had administered a glass of 
vodka to Vasiliy and to his mother, in or- 
der to put an end to the chills, and had 
bathed their wounds ovce more. ‘I will 
heal your wounds,” said she, ‘‘ do not fear, 
either for yourself or for your son, but lie 
down now and rest.” 

Mikhailo brought the lotion. The doc- 
tress bound up their wounds and returned 
home. 


Vil. 

Vasya wentto bed; sleep overpowered 
him. But he was not destined to obtain 
any rest. 

‘*Look, Mamma,” said Natalya, who was 
standing at the window: ‘Some one is driv- 
ing up inasleigh with a pair of horses; 
one of them men is the starost,* and I do 
not know who the other is.” 

‘*The door opened and two men entered. 
One of them wore a dandified, short kaftan 
of cloth, and upon his head was a round 
fur cap. He wasthe head overseer of the 
mines. The other was the villag> starost. 
Anna Ivanovna gazed at them in amaze- 
ment. ‘They have come for no good,” 
she thought. She rose and curtsied to them. 
The starost took off his cap, prayed before 
the holy pictures, and bowed to the mis- 
tress of the house. The clerk nodded to 
Anna Ivanovna, and inquired: ‘*You have 
killed a wolf?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Did he wound you?” 

‘“‘He wounded us badly,’’said Anna Ivan- 
ovna, ‘both me and my son.” 

Poor woman, she did not know the ob- 
ject of these questions. She was hoping: 
that they would help her. 

“You must go to town,” broke in the 
clerk, abruptly. 

“Why? I can hardly walk now.” 

“It is imperatively necessary,” he went 
on. 

“But I am going to the doctor to-morrow, 
and it is impossible for me to go now.” 

‘You must go,” repeated the overseer, 
in piti'ess tones. 

**T have little children; with whom can 
Ileave them?” said Auna Ivanovna, ‘“‘ and 
where am I to go?” 

‘*You wiil be placed in the hospital.” 

**In the hospital? But Ihave no money, 
I speat a great dea! of money on medicine 
and doctors for my husband, and now itis 
payagain. Toe female surgeon has under- 
taken to cure me.” 

“If you have no money, youcan make 
a declaration to that effect, but go to the 
hospital you must. Get ready; the train 
starts soon,” said the overseer. 
=‘‘I have no money for the journey,” said 
Anna Ivanovaa, desirous of fiading some 
excuse for not going to the hospital. 

Toe overseer took a rable from his 
pocket and handed it to Auna Ivarovna. 
‘*Here’s some money for you,” said he. “‘If 
you will not go voluntarily, you will be car+ 
ried by force.” 

‘‘Ah, Anna Ivanovna,” said the starost, 
(be had held his peace hitherto), ‘tyou 
must go, don’t refuse. Why, ever so many 
wounded people are already assembled at 
the railway station, all on the way to the 
hospital.” 

‘Did the wolf bite any one else?” in- 
quired Anna Ivanovna. 

‘*Four or five beside you,” replied the 
starost. 

‘“‘But I have no horses at home,” said 
Anna Ivanovna. ‘‘The members of my 
family have gone to town with them.” 

“Our pairis standing outside, they will 
take you,” said the overseer. : 

There was nothing to be done. Anne 
Ivanovna began to dress; she put on her 





jacket, but could not draw on the right 
sleeve, so that she had simply to throw it 
over her, and tied a kerchief about her 
head; but she was chiefly grieved for her 
son. He crawled down from the oven, 
shaking with fever, pale and with quiver- 
ing lips. When they emerged into the yard, 
they saw that many people had assembled 
to gaze at the wolf, and they heard these 
people say: ‘Well, she was a bold one kill 
that wolf! It was no light matter with that 
stout fellow!” 

“There are plenty of people here now,” 
thought Anna Ivanovaa, ‘‘but when help 
was needed, no one would come near us!” 
They seated taemselves in the sleigh and 
drove off, and not fat from the gate, they 
saw the brother-in-law and the children 
approaching. They were not allowed to 
stop, for they must catch the trair. The 
party stared as they drew near, and could 
not understand where Auna Ivanovna and 
Vasiliy were going. Auna Ivanovna 
reached the little way-station, and the train 
soon moved off. Tse overseer and the 
starost conducted them into a carriage. 
They saw that Alexander Gerasimovitch 
and his friend, anid the cook and her hus- 
band were already seated there. Anna 
Ivanovna knew them all. They exchanged 
greetiogs, and told each other how things 
had gone. 

They reached the town at one o’clock in 
the morning, and were placed in a cab and 
driven to the hospital. They drove for an 
hour, and then halted at the porch of the 
hospital. The overseer and the starost 
rabg at the gate, but there was no answer; 
they knocked for a long while, and finally 
the porter emerged with sleepy eyes. 

‘*Who do you want ?” 

‘* We have brought some patients.” 

He slammed the gate and went off, 
muttering something. They had been 
standing at that gate for a quarter of an 
hour. At last the doctor made his appear. 
ance. 

‘*What do you want?” he inquired, in a 
rough voice. 

‘* We have brought some patients,” re- 
peated the overseer. 

‘*What patients? What’s the matter 
with them? Why have you brought them 
at night?” 

“A wolf has bitten them, and he must 
have been mad.” 

**We don’t take mad people.” 

‘*Then where are we totake them?” asked 
the overseer. 

**To the insane asylum,” he replied, 
yawning to the full extent of his jaws. He 
slammed the door, and they could hear him 
mount the stairs. 

‘*We must travel on again!” thought 
Alexander Gerasimovitch in despair. His 
neck was intolerably painful, and the jolt- 
ing irritated it. The pavements were full 
of holes, and shook the carriage, and the 
wound was fil'ed with shooting pains at 
every jolt; his back and shoulders were 
aching. Vasiliy’s face had begun to swell; 
he could hardly see before him, and his 
temples were throbbing with fatigue, pain, 
and the fright which he had undergone. 

** How long are you going to go on drag- 
ging us about?” asked Anna Ivanovna 
bitterly. Matrena, the cook, and Ivan en. 
dured everything without a murmur. 
Nikolai Feodorovitch tried to encourage 
his companion. 

‘* Where am Ito drive now?” inquired 
the driver of tae hackney carriage. 

‘* You heard where,” answered the over- 
seer, in vexation. 

‘* You bargained for the hospital, and now 
it is the insane asylum. It’s no easy job, 
It’s a long way off; at the other end of the 
town.” 

‘* What are you grumbling at? You will 
receive your pay. Getin,” said the over- 
seer, turning to the sick people. 

All resumed their places in the carriage. 
On the extreme verge of the town ztood a 
tolerably large, two-storied house, of very 
ancient and gloomy exterior; by night it 
presented a still more gloomy aspect. 
Thither the driver conveyed them. The 
overseer and the starost went up stairs, 
and after a time summoned the sick people, 
and the soldier on duty led them into the 
reception room. This was arather spacious 
apartment, which was illumiaated by a 
dirty, smoky lamp. 








Spectful motile of .ad iress. 





* The village elder, 


The overseer went out to dismiss the cah- 
man. The sick people, utterly exhausted 
by their journey, seated themselves on the 
benches, which were attached to the walls. 
A side door opened, and a man witha 
clean-shaven face entered the apartment. 
He was a retired soldier, tall, and of a 
healthy aspect. He haltedin the middle 
cf the room and stared at them. 

‘*Ah! you villians,” he exclaimed, ‘you 
have robbed the church and tora the vest- 
ment from the Pope’s back, and so they 
ave sent you here!” 

‘* He must be crazy,” said the starost to 
Ivan, who was sitting beside him. And 
they began to feel afraid. At first they 
wanted to go out, but they reflected that 
there were a good many of them, while he 
was alone, so they kept their seats. But 
the crazy man proceeded to rave worse than 
before, and made as though he were about 
to attack them with his fists. 

**Come, children,” said Ivan, ‘‘ he'll get 
a worse treatment than the wolf. What a 
stout fellow he is! but he’ll get all his ribs 
broken.” And it began to seem droll to 
them. 

‘You have drowned the choristers,” 
shrieked the madman, and actually attacked 
them in earnest. His face was bloodless, 
inflated, and bore a careworn expression. 
He spit at them and cursed them in a vari- 
ety of ways. 

The superintendent entered, called the 
soldier on duty, gave him a severe repri- 
mand for having allowed a sick man to 
wander about, and the madman was re- 
moved. ‘The superintendent then noted 
down the names of the patients, and the 
attendant distributed them in different 
apartments, separating the men and 
women. 


VIAL. 

Auna Ivanovna entered the room as- 
signed to her, and looked about her. The 
apartment contained a bed, a chair, and a 
table. When Matrena entered she threw 
herself down upon the chair in utter ex- 
haustion, and fell to weeping. Anna Ivan- 
ovna lay down on the bed. Her wounded 
arm pained her, and thoughts, each one 
blacker than the last, crossed Ler mind, 
and she felt sorry for Matrena, 

‘Why do you take it so to heart, Ma, 
trena?”’ she said to the woman. 

**Ab! Anna Ivanovna, how can I help 
crying! My daughter is left entirely alone, 
Tne coild is only six years old, and how 
can she understand? She cried dreadfully 
when they took us away. ‘Mamma,’ she 
screamed, ‘where are you going? Take 
me, too!’ and she clung to me with her 
little hands. That overseer is a German, 
and he hurried us off without giving me 
time to prepare for the journey,” and Ma- 
trena began to cry again. 

*“*God will let you return,” said Anpva 
Ivanovna, reassuringly. 

**Ab! my dearest Anna Ivanovna, you 
know yourself whether it is easy to get out 
of a hospital. And will they ever let us 
out of this one? Akulka is our only child. 
With whom can she stay?” 

**God be with you,” said Anna Ivanovna. 
‘God is not pitiless. He will protect you. 
Lie down here beside me, and we will take 
a little rest.” 

Matrena obeyed her and lay down. She 
wiped away her tears with her apron, and 
tried to sleep, but could not. All night long 
they could hear some one on the other sid3 
of the wall screaming and saying: ‘* My 
own dear mother, why have you Jeft me?” 
And then the voice would break down in a 
heartbreaking sob. Then a sound of harsh 
laughter was audible; then a prayer: 
** Lord, Lord, thou art our God.” Then all 
at once came a stream of curses, mingled 
shrieks, howls, and general vproar. It was 
terrible for the two women, who were in 
their right mind, but worn out with their 
journey, to listen toall this. This horrible 
house seemed like ahell to them, after the 
quietness of their village. 

The men were quartered in a tolerably 
spacious apartment, with two beds. Alex, 
ander Gerasimovitch stretched himself out 
on the bed, although it was almost impos. 
sible for him to lie down. 

The blood was flowing copiously from 
his neck, the rags upon it were soaked 
through, and ke was suffering tortures 





‘“Wait here,” said he, and left them, 


‘from the pain and from fear, 
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‘* Heavens!” said he, ‘‘if I could only 
get some water, I would moisten my 
wounds; I have not the strength to endure 
them.” 

‘*T would fetch you some water,” said 
Nikolai Feodorovitch, ‘but they have 
locked the door on us, just as though we 
were madmen.” 

Nikolai Feodorovitch did not wish to in- 
commode his comrade, and prepared to 
pass the night on the floor. Vasiliy and 
Ivan took possession of the other bed. 
No one uttered a word; they were utterly 
exhausted, and soon fell asleep, and amid 
the darkness all that was audible was the 
groans of the clerk and the wild yells of the 
madmen, which penetrated to them evn 
there. 

Toe night, which was one of torture to 
all of them, wag over at last. As for 
rest, not one of them had managed to ob- 
tain any. In the morning they were given 
a giass of teaard a bit of bread. The sick 
people, who were burning with fever, swal- 
lowed the blackish liquid, which faintly 
suggested tea, with avidity. Their mouths 
and throats were parched, and tae tortures 
of thirst had been prolonged all night. 

IX. 

After they had drunk their tea, they were 
again conducted into the reception-room. 
Anna Ivanovna greeted them all, and began 
to interrogate Vasiliy asto how he had 
passed the night. 

‘‘T slept; it’s all right,” said Vasiliy, to 
ec ymfort his mother. 

** And how do you feel, Alexander Ger- 
asimovitch?” 

‘* Badly, Auna Ivanovna; my neck has 
grown stiff. It is impossible to turn it, the 
blood has hardened and no one has bathed 
the wound.” 

‘* He groaned all night long,” said Niko- 
lai Feodorovitch, on his comrade’s bebalf; 
‘and they gave us nothing to driuk, but 
tortured us; they locked us up in the garret, 
like dogs.” 

Tne doctor came. He began by examin- 
ing them allinturn. He came to the clerk. 
The rags on the latter’s neck had dried; 
the doctor did not moisten and remove 
them, but inspected the wound through 
them. 

* Tne wound is deep,” said he; *‘ no 
matter, he will go mad,”’ he said to him- 
self, and passed on to the one who stool 
next, who was Anna Ivanovna. 

‘* Order them to release me, your honor,” 
began Anna Ivanovna. 

** That is impossible; you are entered for 
six weeks.” 

**What?” exclaimed Anna _ Ivanovna. 
‘* Toen we shall go mad; I have spent one 
night here, and I nearly went mad; what 
things | heard on the other side of the 
wall!” 

‘*Impossible,” pronounced the doctor 
again. 

‘*Ig it a small thing to spend six weeks 
here?” said Anna Ivanovns, in terror. 
‘*And with whom are the children to be 
leit? There’s not a crust of bread in the 
house for anyone to cut.” 

**That’s no affair of ours,” said the doc- 
tor. 

** You cannot take the madaess out of 
ns,” went on Anna Ivanovna; ‘*for that 
sorcerers are required.” 

** We will invite the sorcerers,” said the 
doctor. 

He examined them all in haste,and quitted 
the room with a brisk step. After the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour, another doctor en- 
tered. Anna Ivanovnaand the other patients 
began to entreat him that he would release 
them. But again they encountered the 
same indifference, haste and inattention. 
This doctor took his departure. Anona 
Ivanovna began to cry; for the first time 
her courage deserted her, and she ceased to 
control herself in her son’s presence. 
Vasiliy stood silent, with downcast eyes. 
His face was swollen and inflamed, he 
seemed to feel nothing, to think of nothing, 
and stood as though utterly unconscious. 
Half an hour later, a gray-haired old man, 
of short stature, entered the reception 
room. This was the head doctor. 

**T will not show him my wounded arm,” 
said Anna Ivanovna to herself, and she 
concealed her right arm beneath her jacket, 
which she had thrown on inthe morning, 


that terrible room, where she had passed 
the night. 
The o!d man approached Anna Ivanovna, 


with akindly look in hiseyes. She showed 
him her left arm, and he examined it at‘en- 
tively. 

‘Kind sir, your honor,” said Anna 
Ivanovaoa, “let me go home. I have left 
six children at home; little, little children; 
each smaller than the other.” Then she 
wept and said: ‘‘ Who will stay in the 
house with them?” 

‘** Do you live tar away?” asked the doc- 
tor. 

** About twenty vers's. Let me go, and 
I will pray to God for you!” began Anna 
Ivanovna again. ‘‘ Among us madness is 
cured by spells.” 

‘* Yes, your wounds are not deep,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘ Release th.s woman,” he 
said, turning to the army surgeon who was 
standing beside him. 

The doctor examined them all, and only 
detaised three for treatment: Vasiliy, 
Matrena, and Alexander Gerasimovitch. 
Anna Ivanovna began to take leave of her 
son. 

‘*Mamma,” said Vasya, ‘*why are you 
going away yourself, and leaving me here 
to die?” 

‘-Husb, Vasya,” said Anna Ivanovna, 
“you do not know what you are saying. 
When I am once at liberty, I will procure 
your release. It is only for a time.” 
Matrena began to chatter worse than 
ever, when she came to take leave of her 
husband, and Ivan promised her, that he 
would endeavor to have her releaxd. But 
the clerk felt so ill, that he did oot even re- 
quest to be released. 


xX. 
Anna Ivanovna left the bospital, and 
could not believe in her good luck ia being 
free once more. Sie hastened away ata 
brisk pace, almostat a run, casting frequent 
glances behind her, and it seemed to her 
that some one would overtake ber, and that 
they wanted to carry ber back. But no 
one thought of such athing. They had 
forgotten her in the insane asylum, and 
Vasya alone, as he sat on his bed, wondered 
when his mother wou!d come and set bim 
free. 
Anna Ivanovaa betook herself to an aged 
sorcerer, who had been living for several 
years in a certain spot, in a very retired 
quarter of the town. Everybody knew 
nim to be a master of spells. Aona Ivan- 
ovna found him at home. He was a very 
vigorous old man of sixty. He lived in a 
miserable, petty burgher style with his 
widowed sister. Aana Ivanovna knew 
him, as all villagers did. 
‘*Good day, father Alexei Samenovitch,” 
said she, as she entered and made obei- 
sance to bim. 
‘* Ab, Anna Ivanovna, welcome! Do you 
come for good or for ill?” said the old 
man. 

‘IT have not come to you in a good 
cause, Alexei Samenovitch, but for a very 
bad one. A mad wolf has bitten me.” 

** A mad wolf? How so?” asked the old 
map. ‘‘ When?” 

Anna Ivanovna told him all about it, and 
besought him in her son’s behalf also. 

‘* Well, -what of it, Anna Ivanovna? 
Never fear, we will help your trouble, and 
deliver your sen; I will guide him my- 
self.” The old man examined the wounds, 
and retired to his own quarters bebind the 
wooden partition. Thence he fetched a 
glass of water and some bread. ‘This last 
he cut in morsels, then lighted a lamp and 
began, with a serious countenance, to mut- 
ter a prayer to himself; at the same time, 
he made the sign of the cross over the wa- 
ter and the bread, sighing deeply the while. 
At the expiration of ten minutes, he gave 
the bread to Anna Ivanovna to eat, and a 
portion of the water, which she was to 
drink, and with the remainder of the water 
he washed her wounds. At the end of half 
an hour, Aona Ivanovna took her leave 
and returned home by the train. 

Nikolai Feodorovitch and Ivan went 
straight home, and on arriving there they 

went, on the advice of the members oftheir 
households, to a female soothsayer, who 
gave them all sorts of herbs. On the fol- 
lowing day, to the great joy of Anna Ivan- 
ovna, the aged ‘‘sorcerer” actually 





in the hope -hef she would neve return to 


cure; and from him sbe learned that the 
others had been released under bonds. 


XI. 

A month elapsed; nothing had been 
heard from the sufferers who had been 
bitten. Every one seemed to have forgot- 
ten them altogether; but they had all un- 
dergone cures, each one as best he might, 
both at the hands of old female witches 
and of sorcerers; they had taken ‘counsel 
together, and had helped each other, hop- 
ing for a complete recovery; but in this 
they were not all destined to succeed. 
Matrena was the first to fall ill. At the 
expiration of three weeks she began to 
grow melancholy, and to weep. She could 
not sleep at night, and then she began to be 
attacked wiih fits of madness. She began 
to evince fear of water, and to shriek in an 
unnatural voice. At such times she was 
shut up, and her daughter was removed out 
of her reach. Once, when her attack be- 
gan, they locked her up in a cold store- 
house—there was no other place—bound 
her and left her there. In a few hours 
everything was quiet. They opened the 
door, and looked in, and she waslying dead 
on the floor, quite cold already. Ivan 
grieved, and became alarmed. Was he 
destined to die in that manner, too? But 
Ivan was destined to recover. 
Nine days more elapsed. The clerk be- 
gan to feel the approach of madness, and 
recognized the fact. 
‘* Pasha,” he said to his wife one day; 
‘go away! I shall bite!” and he gazed 
wildly at her. His wife was frightened— 
she was very young—ran to the neighbors, 
brought two peasants, and they bound 
Alexander Gerasimovitch. He did not fly 
into a rage, he; offered no resistance. but 
surrendered himself peaceably into their 
hands. His wife was weeping in the ad- 
joining room. 
‘*Come!” saysthe clerk. ‘ Ithas passed 
off now; unbind me.” And it began to 
return so Often, that be had an attack every 
third day. So, on the third day, when the 
mad fit came upon him, they bound him. 
He lay quietly, as in the first instance, and 
gave the order himself when he was to 
be unbound. When they ‘unbound Lim 
he was left alone. Then he _ sud- 
denly leaped at the window, broke 
through it, sprang into the street, rolled in 
the snow, and shouted: 
** Pll break up the disease; I’:] break it! 
And I’m not afraid of water!” Then he 
thrust handfuls of snow in his breast, and 
putiton his head; but when he tried to 
lift it to his mouth, he could not, but shrank 
together convulsively, gasped, turned quite 
blue, and foam made its appearance on his 
lips. His wife espied him in this condi- 
tion from her window. She began to 
shriek and to call for assistance. They 
bound the sick man, and decided to take him 
tothe town. Taey placed him in a sledge, 
covered him with his sheepskin coat, and 
started to convey him to the insane asylum. 
His wife and two peasants from the neigh- 
borhood accompanied him. He growled 
and yelled on the road, and threw himself 
about, as much as his bonds would allow. 
In this manner they had traversed half of 
the way. He had grown quiet, and had 
fully recovered his consciousness. 

‘* Pasha,” said he to his wife, ‘I am 
going to die; forgive me if [have offended 
you in any way.” 

His wife burst into tears. 

** Pasha,” said he, ‘‘ifa good man woos 
you, marry him; you are young, and you 
cannot pass your whole life alone.” 

‘* Why do you speak so, Alexander Ger- 
asimovitch? If God wills, you may get 
weil,” his wife replied, and continued to 
weep. But Alexander Gerasimovitch felt 
that his end was drawing near, and when 
they came within three versts of the town, 
he quietly expired. 


XI. 


When Anna [vanovna learned that the 
people who had been bitten by the wolf 
were dying, she became troubled. ** Further 
cure is necessary,” she said to herself, and 
she betook herself to another sorcerer, who 
lived at a distance of eight versts from her 
village. She wentto Nikolai Feodorovitch 
to learn how he was getting on, and 
whether it was necessary to fetch him any 





brought Vasiliy home, and undertook his 








‘‘Bring them, Anna Ivanovna; I shall be 
greatly obliged to you,” said Nikolai 
Feodorovitch. 

‘* Eh, how unlucky Iam! I have noth- 
ing to live on, and nowhere to live.” 

‘*How does that come?” asked Anna 
[vanovna. 

‘* My employer has heard that the people 
were dying of madness, avd he is afraid to 
keep me with him. He has dismissed me 
from his service. Wheream 1 to go? I 
have a wife and three small children.” 
Anna Ivanovna fell into thought; she 
saw that the man was utterly ruined, and 
she felt sorry for him. 

‘*This is what you can do,” said she. 
‘* You were bitten, and so was I; we have 
nothing to fear from each other. Come to 
my house, and bring your wife and child- 
ren with you; we will find room for all.” 
Nikolai Foedorovitch thanked Anna 
Ivanovna, and bowed nearly to her feet. 
‘*God himself has sent you to me,” he 
said. 

Anna Ivanovna took her leave and went 
her way, and Nikolai Feodorovitch set 
about collecting his effects; but, for some 
reason, he did not make much progress; 
whatever he picked up, dropped from his 
band, and he broke everything that he 
touched. He was seized with a fit of 
trembling and became utterly powerless. 
His wife transported and arranged every- 
thing. But when Nikolai Feodorovitch 
arrived at Anna Ivanovna’s he immediately 
went to bed. 

All the members of the household were 
sitting in the adjoining room, and all of a 
sudden, they heard a shriek on the other 
side of the partition wall, then a great 
noise and groans. They ran in, in affright, 
and beheld Nikolai Feodorovitch in a fit of 
madness. 

All the children were terrified; their 
mother was absent, and they set up a great 
screaming and crying. Vasiliy clapped the 
door to, and locked it, sent his sister for 
some peasants, and began to harness 2 
borse himself. The sick man was bound, 
placed on a sledge and conveyed to the 
town, to the insane asylum. When Anns 
Ivanovna reached home, she found his 
wife and children plunged in profcund 
grief. Three days later they learned that 
Nikolai Feodorovitch had died, quite alone, 
in the insane asylum, he had vot recovered 
consciousness before his death. 


XIII. 


Anna Ivanovna grew more and more 
alarmed for herself and her son. Five 
weeks had elapsed, aud a part cf the sixtb. 
One day Anna Ivanovna became conscious 
ofa heavy feeling in her head, and her 
throat seemed to contract convulsively. 
She was troubled. 

“Lord, help me, save me,” she whis- 
pered, and she took a ladle of water and 
raised it to her lips: ‘* Yes,’’ she thought, 
**T will drink it, I certainly will drink it.” 
She raised it to her lips, took one 
swallow, and the ladle dropped from her 
hand, spilling the water. Anna Ivanovna 
sprang back in terror, forshe felt as though 
her head was bursting; her temples were 
throbbing, and her throat was contracted. 
She staggered to the ovenbench,threw her- 
self, upon it, and fell into a deep sleep. 
When she awoke, she could not at first 
recollect what had happened or where she 
was; she rubbed her eyes, but she felt light- 
headed. 

She rose and approached the table, on 
which stood a cup of cold tea; she took the 
cup in her hand and drank with avidity, to 
the very last drop, and then she remem- 
bered what had happened before she fell 
asleep. 

‘Lord, I thank thee, that thou hast 
saved me!” said Anna Ivanovna, crossing 
herself. ‘* Assuredly, this was the crisis of 
my malady; and the sorcerer too, said that 
this was what was to be expected. NowI 
shall no longer have any fear for myself; 
the sixth week has passed,” thought happy 
Auna Ivavovna. Vasiliy’s illness also passed 
off in sleep; he wouid sleep for days at & 
time, and it was impossible to rouse him; 
no work was required of him; all that was 
thought of, wasto allow him to recover. 
Thus Vasiliy regained his health. 


Three years have elapsed. The post- 





remedies, 


house still stands on the same spot, but it@ 
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former liveliness is lacking. Anna Ivarovnsa 
has lost many of ber patrons. “* Were are 
you going?” people would say to each 
other; ‘‘do you want to die? For that 
woman will certainly go mad one of these 
days.” So no one went near her. Only 
the criminals, with their weary, bloodless 
faces, are driven, as heretofore, in herds, 
into the low-studded, dirty room with the 
yellow grating at the windows. There they 
rest, and eat pease.porridge or plain cab- 
page soup, coxked by Natalya, and for this 
Anna Ivanovna receives one hurdred and 
fifty rables a year. Now and then, gentle 
folks come from the neighboring estates, to 
drink tea in the forest; no one knows why 
they have selected this wretched little strip 
of forest; for their excursions; probably 
they are moved by curiosity to view the 
woman who has killed a mad wo'f. 

Anna Ivanovna is completely ruined. 
The priest of the village has advised her to 
present a petition to the governor, setting 
forth, that she, a woman, had slain a mad 
wolf, thereby saving many people frcma 
frightful death; that she was a widow with 
six children, who had deprived herself 
of her means of subsistence, that is to say, 
of her customers at the post-house 
in constquence of her deed. Up to this 
date Anna Ivanovna bas not received a 
groschen in money; she has made applica- 
tion in every quarter, and everywhere she 
has has been met with refusals. All sbe 
has asked for is seventy-five silver rubles. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





venmuncavons Tor thi department should be ad 
d-eaacd “* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. .vew Yor’. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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1, To Janguish ; 2, a species of file; 3, a Latin 
word relating to all; 4, an inelegant way of ad- 
dreasiog a lady: 5, the essence, or to be; 6, to 
cause to suund, as a horn; 7, a man’s name; 8, 
a lake of North America ; 9, two tocd sloth, cnly 
found in the hot parts of South America; 10, 
prosecutes, 

The initials and finals form the names of two 
mythical brothers, supposed to be engaged in 
the crcation and endowing of men. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

Iam a word of 14 letters. 

My 1, 4, 14 smooths the waves of the sea. 

My 6, 7, 13, 2, means white with age. 

My 5, 6, 13, 3, is a conjunction. 

Mv 14, 9, 10, is a product of the forest. 

My 12, 8, 11, 1, was one of the nine muses, 
H. H. B. 
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BIRD PUZZLE. 

1, Name a birdé, and languish. 

2. Divide a bird and make a portion. 

8. Take the remainder of tbe bird and make a 
slope. 

4, Take a part of another bird and make a 
precious metal. 

5. Take the remainder and make a small bird 
of three kinds. 

6. Decapitate the remainder and make part of 
& foot. 

7. Take a third of another bird, and bring 
darkness, 

8. Take another third and find within some 
Place, 

%. Take the remaining third and bring a 
strong wind. 

10. Decapitate this and leave a beverage. 

ll. Decapitate a bird and leave to awake. 

12, Take a part of that which is left and make 
to employ. 

13. Divide a bird and make a waste, barren 
land, 

ha Take the remainder and make the male of 

8. 


15. Name a bird and at the same time a ma- 


chine for raising weights. F. 
DOUBLE ZIG ZAG.—SELECTED. 
1 * - 11 = * 7 
- 2 * * - 12 > - 

- *. 8 - * - 13 * 

*. * * 4 Ss €@ © 14 
* * 5 > 2 * 15 * 

* 6 » * * 16 = 
7 - - * 17 ” - . 

* x * = * 18 * * 

* * 9 * * * 49 * 

* * * 10 * * * 20 


Cross Words: 1. A very small cake; 2, hav- 
ing the quality of imbibing; 3, singular; 4, 
those who have charge of money ; 5, a free gift; 
6, ; 7, personal satires; 8, destitute of 


The zigzag from 1 to 10, the name given toa 

certain day in Septemter ; from 11 to 20,the name 

given to a dish eaten on that day in England. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

The right hand the word, the left the ana- 

gram. 

My first is in cannot, and my first is in can. 

My second’s in Daniel, and my second’s in Dan. 

My third is in naughty, and my third is in not. 

My fourth is io pointing, and my fourth is in 

dot. 

My fifth is in rornoing, and my fifth is in day. 

My sixth is in cheerful, and my sixth is in yay. 

My seventh’sin catches, and my seventh’s in 

nab. 

My eighth is in carriage, and my eighth is in 

cab. 

My pvinth is in running, and my ninth is in flee. 

Do you now my whole word see? 


PI. 
Newh teh saptouri mace evro 
Ruo lilsh nda apsmws ot elarc, 


Hte osowd rewe lufi fo umtaoscnta 


Dna saninid erd sa erde. 
Tibw otwmaksah nda lispganc venkis, 


Htta ekma solkt’ aedsb kolo erueg ; 
O, eht ibps ormf nelgdna dues ot grinb 
A derrbud sigw a ayre! Cc. W. K. 


(From Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 2p. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Thanatopsis. 
FINAL CHANGES, 


1, Leap; 2, Lead; 3, Leaf; 4, Leak; 5, Leal; 
6, Lean; 7, Lear; 8, Leat. 








NEW YORK CITY—THE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF MR. HETTRICK. 


THERE was a tiwe in the history of New York 
when the whole provision business of the city 
centered in Washington and Fulton markets. 
These markets were queer old collections of 
tumbled-cown sheds, and, to speak as mildly as 
possible, were not an ornament to the city. 
They bave within a few years been rebuilt, and 
are now sp3cious and elegavt. But much of 
the provision bnsiness bas scattered itself 
around town among the stores of the green 
grocers, and a great deal of 1t bas gone to cer- 
tain new markets which bave been built up 
town. One of the most elegant of these markets 
is the ‘* Central,” at Broadway and Forty-eighth 
Street. For couvemence and for perfect clean— 
jliness, it is a mode! market. Passing througb it 
we find among the butter and produce men 
Matthew Hettrick, Esq., one of tne larg+st deal- 
ers in butter and cheese in tre city. Mr. Het- 
trick has grown up in the busimes-, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with everv detail of it. 

Although Mr. He:trick had !ong been a pros- 
perous Lutter merchant, he was for many years 
severely annoyed wiih catarrb, bronchitis and 
dyspepsia. A combination like this is enough 
to make apy man wiserable. 

To our New York correspondent, Mr. Hettrick 
gave ap account of bis diseases and his recovery. 

‘For twenty-five years I had a great deal of 
trouvle with my bead and throat. I had both 
catarrh acd bronch:tis, wLich were not only an- 
noying, but very painful. 1 was treated by the 
regular doctors, and by specialists who give 
their whole attention to these diseases. But 
neither the regulars nor the specialists did me 
any lasting good I musi have inherited these 
diseases, for two brothers of mine also had them 
and died of them. I am nearly sure that one of 
these brothers could have been saved, had he 
taken in time the remedy which has now restored 
me to health.” 

*And may I ask what that remedy is, Mr. 
Hettrick?” 

“It is what they call Compound Oxygen. 
About a year ago I heard of this; I had seen it 
advertised. First, I sent to Philadelphia for it 
—the headquarters. Then I found they had an 
offive here on Fifth Avenue—No. 148, and I got 
a treatment or two there, together with a good 
deal of advice from the pbysician in charge. Did 
itdo me good? Wel!, you see me now; you 
ought to have seen me before | took this Com- 
pound Oxygen. My Catarrnal discharge was 
very profuse. My voice was hollow. I was suf- 
fering about equal distress from the catarrh and 
the bronchitis, and added to these was the dis- 
tress of the dyspepsia. Every litue cold I caught 
would make me worse. I am exposed to a great 
deai here in the market, where I spend much of 
my time. There are draughts in all directions, 
and in raw weather, when doors are constantly 
opening and shutting, it is enough to give a well 
man consumption or pneumonia. 

“Three days after I began to inhale Com- 
pound Oxygen my voice became better, and I 
was much encouraged by seeing that there was 
achance for me to mend, generally. I was sur- 
prised and gladdened to see how soon the Oxy- 
gen did its work on the catarrh. It was not a 
mere drying up of the discharges. That I had 
had before, by the aid of some of the special- 
ista ; but let me tell you what a man needs who 
bas catarrh. He wants all the organs of his 
head and throas put in such healthy condition 
that the discharges don’t come. Tha; is what 
Compound Oxygen did for me. I can’t account 
forit except on the theory that this remedy 
strengthened and built up my whole system. It 
certainly helped me out of all these three trou- 
bles together, and at about the same tims— 
catarrb, bronchitis, dyspepsia. My resovery 
was 7) + I was gaining allthe time. Some- 
times, if I caught cold, I would lose a little, but 
I always gained more than I lost, and sol went 
on until I got to where you see me now.” 

** Weill, Mr. Hettrick, you now look like a per- 
fectly well mav.” 

“That is exactly what I am, abating only a 
little from wear and tear, and considering what 
I endured for so many years. Once in a while 
I findI have a little catarrh left, and sometimes I 
feela little inconvenience from an attack,of indi- 
gestion. But these things are trifles 

with what I used to suffer. My general health 


business. I can bear exposure to the ‘weather. 
I eat pretty much what other folks eat, and I 
have a fair appetite; and I think people who see 
ae not take me for a man who had been 
sick.” 

+ A remedy which can thus drive out sucha 
three-fold combination of twenty five-year old 
oisorder, as catarrh, bronchitis a1.d dyspepsia, is 
something of which every invalid ouzht to know. 
Compoucd Oxygen works such wonders that all 
people, sick or well, should read the interesting 
little brochure about it which is published and 
mailed free of charge by Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
15:9 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Also sever») 
other works on chronic ciseases.—N. Y. Wit- 
ness, 
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Now Ready. 
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ean Warranted absolutely pure 
: Cocoa, from which the excess of 
\ Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
| WM With Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
® and istherefore far more economi- 

} va cal, costing less than one cent a 
¢ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

; strengthening, easily digested, and 

\ admirably adapted for invalids as 
te well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY. 
The only way to do this is to consult LORD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, IL. 


For a check for #20 we will 

PA print a ten line advertise- 

mentin One Million issues 

of leading American News- 

SING papers and complete, the 

is at the ra f only one- 

fifth of a cent a line, for 1,000 Circulation! The adver- 
tisement will appear in but a single issue of any 
aoer, apd consequently will be placed before One 
ilion different newspaper purchasers; or FIvEe 
MILLION READERS, if it is true. as is sometimes 
stated, that every a is looked at by five per- 
eons on average. Ten lines will accommodate 
about seventy-five words. Address with copy of ad- 
vertisement and check. or eend 30 cents tor book of 
76 pages. GEO, P. ROWELL & Co., 10 Spruce St., N, ¥ 
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FINISHED in BRONZE Ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS 10 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in uSE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER. 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 




















“ A - 
HOME EXERCISER "' for Brain Workers and 
Sedentary People, ‘“Aentiemen, toi, and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium, Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-rooin ; something new, scientific, 
comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. “ Homm 
mHOOLS FoR Puysicat Cuttruns,” 16 
14th St. and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. wo. Wm. Biasikie, author of “How 
to Get Strong,” says of it; “I never saw any 
other I liked half as wm” 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia 

43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye. Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
reents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and returned by mail and caress. 
a so called for and delivered free within city limita, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Pripters, 
45 Maiden Lane, N.Y; 
Patent Safety Checke. Patent Spripg 





back Account 
Boors, a full line of Fancy and Staple Stationary, for 
business or private use. Also a fine assortn eat o} 
Leather kis of our Own roapufacture. Visiting 
Cards, Invitations, etc., engraved in the latest style. 
Francis & Loutrei’s Diaries and Deity Journals pu 
lished annually. Your custom solicited. Telephone 
call, Nassau 
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hi A pre-digected 2 for ~~ 
penrics, Consumptives, Convateccen 
Requires no cooking. Sasging The Gare 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 








“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


AN D BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE- 
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HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
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best Australian wool. 


thus enabli 
genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ 
—< is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

Lord & 
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is very good. I can stand ail the duties of my 
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Le 
PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk avd 
You can easily distinguish them by their softness and beauty 
and regularity of finish. They are always the same in qualily, weight, width 
you to match any piece, and are dyed in two stanjard shades of black, None 
Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, 


are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and ia New York City by 
ylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Orawford 


Boutillier Broe., H. O'Neill & Co., and others, 
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farm und Garten. 


Ths Acriculturai Editor wilt be clad to reeetve any 
practiwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more vatuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


CONCERNING GARDENS. 


BY MARY WAGER FISHER. 


THERE is nothing in modern floriculture or 
horticulture, that equals in value the old- 
fashioned garden—the long, broad walk bor- 
dered with flowers and shrubs. Indeed, the 
flower garden, redolent of so much that was 
sweet and enduring, hes almost become a 
thing of the past, superseded by flower beds 
cut in the lawn, beds of flowers for color ef- 
fect and plats of shrubs lovg and wide—this 
year in one part of the lawn, and next year in 
another—travsient and valuelees in all those 
domestic and endearing sentiments that en- 
twine themselves—or ought — around the 
things that belong to the home. 

Last summer, as | wandered for many a day 
in one of these remnants of the old time fash- 
ion, a garden planted—it might with fitness be 
said founded—eighty years ago, I felt moved 
to tell aloud something of itshistory. It was 
laid out atthe rear of the dwelling, a spacious 
brick mansion—the immediate ground upon 
which the house opened (in the rear) being 
set offin alarge circle of sward surrounded 
by a walk leading into the greai garden walk 
which stretched straight out from the circleina 
direct line —a walk ten feet wide and many rods 
in lengtb, edged with ‘:box,”’ and flanked on 
both sides by a border for flowers and shrubs 
three feet in widtb. At intervals the walk 
was arched by trellises over which clambered 
vines, wistaria, woodbine, honeysuckle, hop 
and grape ; and in these sheltered places were 
benches, seats and tables. The outlying 
ground had been planted with fruit trees— 
peach and quince, cherry, pear and apple. 
The lower end of the walk lost itself in a col- 
ony of forest trees—great sycamores, poplars, 
pines, hickories and chestnuts. Off at one side 
was the vegetable garden, and there were un- 
obstructed grassy spaces large enough for 
lawn tennis or croquet. 

From May until November, the family life 
centered in this garden ; to come into it from 
the street was to step into a charming bit of 
country, so dearin cool and shade, so bright 
in sunshine and flowere, so abounding in com- 
fort, so grateful in its quiet and retirement, so 
refreshing in its fruits, that it was but natural 
that the generations that had lived and gone 
forth from that homestead, were bound to it 
by the most endearing ties, aid that the 
thought of that entrancing garden was like an 
oasis in the desert. And it had cost so little 
in money. But it wasa part of the home, as 
much s0 as the house {itself, and the associa- 
tions of childhood and youth, of middle life 
and old age were interwoven in innumerable 
ways with it; it was their hands that had 
planted the trees and shrubs and flowers, and 
not a garden of the gardener, with its ‘‘ car- 
pet’’ plots, and pruning shears. There were 
‘‘Champney ”’ roses blooming all the summer 
through, and mazes of larkspur that ‘‘seeded” 
themselves from year to year, and poppies and 
phlox, pinks, violets and mignonette, a:] hardy 
lilies and lily of the valley in great masses, 
hollyhocks and marigolds, asters, zinnias, 
spicy petunias and gorgeous nasturtiums, 
chrysanthemums, and even sage and thyme 
and “old man’’ and “sweet clover,’’ and in- 
terspersed all the way many and varied shrubs, 
There was always room and place for the 
plants brought or sent by the wanderers from 
home, and each had its little history. Some 
of the radiant daughters had been married in 
the garden, with the wedding breakfast after- 
ward on the great circular sward shaded by 
superb drooping horse-cbhestnuts ; and some 
dying ones had been wheeled out to sit once 
more in the dear old place, and so it was a 
spot of many and precious memories, 

And now compare, if you will, a garden like 
this with the prevailing fashion of flower beds 
cut in the lawn, which from their very arti- 
ficiality and environment, are not unlike a new 
house—a ‘‘ blotch on the fair face of Nature,” 
to say notiing of the sentiment enkindled, 
The one serves as a brilliant ornament, may- 
be, a thing to be admired, an evanescent glow; 
while the other has its roots in the family life 
—it breathes of love and rest, of home and 
happiness—the living-room in summer, the 
place for a run or walk in winter, and a lux- 
ury all owners of land can possess, as time 
and Nature wil! be their chief allies, and are 
gratuitous abettors. 

But the garden should be planned at the out- 
set of the planting of the homestead. And 
the more of such gardens, the more permanent 
the homestead ; for, while a new house may 
be built in half a year, a garden, like a forest, 
fe the product of many years; It should be 
planned with great intelligence and foresight, 
as for something for all time, It should not 
be highwayward, but toward some quiet, 





home belonging spot, a wood, the vegeta le 
garden, a spring of water, an orchard, and the 
head of the walk should be so related to the 
house as to be accessible in wet weather, with- 
out encountering so much wet and dew as to 
demand extra booting. Half the enjoyment 
in a garden comes from the fact that its walks 
are firm and hard, and one can walk in it in the 
wet time as well as in the dry, and without 
special preparation, as for the higaway. 

Notwithstanding Ruskin’s idea, that the 
“ curve is the line of beauty,” a broad walk of 
straight parallel lines, will in the long run, I 
think, give most satistaciion. The straight 
line has its own beauty, and the vista of a 
straight walk is always pleasing, it is so di- 
rect, frank and straightforward in its quality, 
that it quite offsets theimaginative charm of 
the roundabout way. 

When one’s ownership of the soil is too lim- 
ited for one direct, long stretch of walk, the 
sides of a square, triangle. or parallelogram of 
ground can be utilized with very good results. 
The great features to be kept in view are 
length of walk, sufficient shade, privacy, and 
immediate get-at-ableness, including the flow- 
ers, which should never be in borders too wide 
to reach across. Itis not possible to lovea 
flower that is only worshiped afar off, or at 
best reached by a horizontal ladder or extem- 
porized causeway of some sort. Neither do 
flowers in ‘‘show beds’ yield the pleasure 
that those do which can be cut without 
‘spoiling the effect”? to grace the table, to 
wear in the button-bole, or to slip under the 
belt. Wepever know the exceeding daintiness 
of some flowers, nor appreciate the exquisite 
handiwork of Nature, unless we bring them 
very close to our eyes, and speak with them 
face to face. 

But the garden, the old-fashioned garden, 
pray, think of it, plan for it, and begin it; for 
‘well begun is half done,’’ and trees grow 
while we sleep. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa, 





DOMESTIC NOTES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





THE question, “‘ what to have for dessert,” 
is one that worries ofttimes the person who 
has the ordering or preparing of the divners 
for the family. 

One wearies of the pies and puddings she 
has seen and eaten since childhood, be they 
never so good, and gladly accepts something 
new, simple, inexpensive, easily made. Such 
the following will prove. 

Take one ounce of gelatine, cover with one 
cup of cold water, and swell for one hour; 
then over it pour one pint of boiling water and 
one cup of sherry wiue, adding one cup of 
sugar. Just bring toa boil, and pour into a 
bowl to cool. (If wine is objected to, use one 
and a half pints of boiling water and one 
spoonful Royal lemon flavoring instead.) Now 
make a boiled custard of one pint of milk, 
three yolks of eggs, three spoonfuls of sugar, 
and a little salt. Flavor with one spoonful of 
Royal vanilla, and put to cool. When both 
jelly and custard are cold, and just before din- 
ner, cut up the jelly into dice, pile in the cen- 
ter of a large platter, and pour the custard 
around it, Now beat the whites of the eggs to 
a Stiff froth; drop half of it, in spoonfuls, 
around upon the custard at regular distances. 
Color the other half of the froth with a few 
drops of cochiueal, and drop alternated with 
the white. Green aud white also make a beau- 
tiful disb. The Breton brinds of coloring are 
the best we have ever used. A bottle costing 
a doller will last a long time, and keeps indefi- 
nitely. They are purely vegetable, though 
cochineal does not signify that. One can, by 
a little ingenuity, make a great variety of dishes 
out of the above materials, by disposing them 
in different ways, colors and flavors, 

A very simple dessert, and very quickly 
made, is a boiled custard poured (cold) over 
bananas, cut up, or peaches, cut up, alternat- 
ing the fruit with slices of delicate cake. 

Another nice dessert is made of apples. 
Select large, fair, sweet apples; pare and core 
them, and put in a large porcelain kettle just 
enough of the fruit to cover the bottom of the 
kettle, set closely together, with just a few 
spoonfuls of water. Fill the center of the 
apples with sugar, cover closely, and allow to 
steam and simmer till the apples are soft, yet 
fully retaining their shape. Now remove them 
to @ glass dish, piling them up in pyramid 
form. Boil the syrup remaining in the kettle, 
adding a small piece of butter, and a little 
more sugar, if required. Add a few dro,s of 
Royal lemon flavor, and when cold pour over 
the pyramid of apples. Or, add vanilla to the 
syrup, and scatter shreds of lemon-peel over 
the apples. Or, bring the whites of two eggs 
to a froth, color and flavor it, and pour over 
the apples. 

A nice winter dessert, made witha canof 
peaches, is made in this way: Drain ont the 
peaches from their own liquid, and add one 
cup of sugar, and allow to stand while a cake 





is made after the following rule: One cup of 
sugar, one egg, one half cup of butter, a little 
salt. Beat all these well together; add, grad- 
ually, one cup of milk, then flour enough to 
make a stiff batter, adding one heaping tea- 
spoonful of Royal Baking Powder. Bake in 
two large pie-plates to a rich brown. When 
done, split one of the cakes, and lay it, crust 
down, upon a dinner-plate. Spread half the 
peaches over it, then Jay on the other half of 
the cake, crust down, and spread on the other 
half of the peaches. Over all pour one pint of 
cream. It is ready to serve, and will be found 
delicious. The other cake may be used the 
next day by using some rich jelly or marma- 
lade, or even preserve, if fine and small in kind, 
between, in place of peaches. Using a rich 
custard between the cakes makes a cream or 
‘* Washington Pie.”’ 


VEGETABLES IN JAPAN. 


A PAPER READ AT THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, BY KIzO TAMARI, 
COMMISSIONER FOR JAPAN, AT NEW ORLEANS 
EXPOSITION. 








Wuen I say a single root of burdock is some- 
times worch twenty-five ceuts in Japan, you will 
be surprised at the high price for such a noxious 
weed, aud will imagine that there are no vege- 
tables in Japan. When our people hear that a 
quart of blackberries brings twenty-five cents in 
this country, they will think that you may not 
bave delicious fruits here. There are many 
culinary vegetables of good quality in Japan, 
and so you have an abundance of delicious 
fruits. The existence of different ideas in two 
couuiries as to the choice of edible planis de- 
pends not only on the taste, but also on the 
habit of living, methods of cooking, etc. The 
appetites differ more or less in individuals of 
the same fam'ly ; so it is with peop'e of different 
nations. The climate, social condition, etc., 
may have much to do with this. Some vegetables 
which we are fond of may be regarded as un- 
desirable for your cookery. It may, however, 
be interesting to enumerate our vegetables 
which are not much grown, or which are quite 
new in this country, and to tell some of the 
different habits of plants in the different coun- 
tries. We will place them in four or five groups. 
according to the purpose for which they are 
grown, so that you will readily understand the 
use and nature of plants. 

First, those grown for the root. Radishee, 
There is no vegetable in Japan so extensively 
used, or which varies so much as radishes. The 
roots are not small, nor round, nor red in color. 
They are mostly cylindrical, fusiform, or club- 
shaped, from one-fourth of an inch to overa 
foot in diameter, from six inches to over a yard 
in length. With so many varietics they can be 
grown the year round. The spriug varieties are 
small and solid, the autumn varieties are large 
and tender. Sakurashieta, which grows in the 
southern island, is the largest one, and sweet, 
globular iu form, growing through winter, and 
jncreasing in size in the spring. Our carrots 
are emaller, but longer than those in this coun- 
try, being one inch and a half in diameter at the 
crowb, and nearly two feet aud a half long. 
They are of gh color. Burdock comes third 
in generai estimation among our vegetables. 
The root referred to grows in some districts a 
foot in circumference and three feet in lengtb, 
is soft and delicious, It will take a year to 
get such roots, but generally they do not exceed 
one inck anda half in diameter. The plants 
above mentioned require deep cultivation, and 
would not suit thie country. Among turnips 
there is a emall, fine variety of white color, used 
as radishes in this country. Some are bright 
scarlet. In shape they are globular or oblong, 
but not so large as radishes, Taroes (Colocassia) 
of aram family, are very extensively grown, and 
used as pototoes in this country. Allocassia, or 
collodium, which is grown as an ornamental 
foliage plant in America, belongs to the same 
fam'ly, and possibly may be the same species. 
It is very profitable to grow in shacy places, as 
in orchsrds. It is grown everywhere in the 
South and the North, and no injury bas yet been 
noticed from insects, nur has any disease ap- 
peared to injure it, The annual production may 
be estimated at six or seven million busbels, 
They taste like potatoes, but they are more 
mealy. The roughness of the skin is one ob- 
jection tothnem. A kind of Taro (Leucocassia 
gigantea, Schott) which is also met with in the 
Southern States, is grown for the stalk, which 
is used aga salad. Konjak (Conaphollus con- 
jak) is grown ia shady moist ground. Is is 
boiled and mashed up and made into gelatinous 
cake3, ia which state it entera our kitchen. 
Common and sweet potatoes need no special 
notice. The former is grown comparatively 
little in the northera part, and the latter is ex- 
tensively grown in the south, where farmers 
live almost entirely on this tuber, just as do the 
Irish in Ireland. A variety called Forty Days 
may be noticed on account of its earliness. 
Varieties of Japanese yam ( Dioscorea Japonica) 
are used. The roots of wild plants are better 
in quality. They are grown, and yield roots of 
about two inches by three or four feet in one 
year. Digging the root is hard and tedious 








work, but a variety called first grows near the 
surface. A variety of lily (lilium tigrinum) ig 
grown in the corners of fields, where plowshareg 
could not reach, and thus economizing the 
ground. We getthe bulbs two or three inches 
in diameter in three or four years. Our onions 
have not large globular bulbs. They are grown 
just like celery in this country, and have long, 
white tender stalks. Among those grown ag 
seeds and fruits, there are so many peas and 
beans that they cannot be plainly described, 
B sides common cultivated peas (Pisum 
Satioum) and beans (Fava vulgaris). We have 
Asparagus beans with long pods (Dolicbus um. 
bellatum), many of Kidney beans (Phasiolug 
vulgaris), Ensiform beans (Conovolia incurva), 
Soy beans (Soya hispida), etc. Some are used 
in green pods, and the seeds are mostly used fcr 
making different kinds of cakes or as parched 
beans. The most important crop among our 
pulse is Soy bean. The annual product ig 
about the same as that of wheat, viz.: Eleven 
and a half million bushels. This large smount 
is consumed only in our culinary, in three dif- 
ferent forme, viz.: Miso, Shioyn and Tofu. The 
first and second are made of the beans, wheat or 
barley common salt and water, being the first 
in the form of a paste and the second in the 
form of a liquid, commonly called Japanese 
sauce, T ie third is a white mass made by coagn- 
lating extract juice of the bean with a solution of 
Epsom salts. This is called Chinese cheese b; the 
English. The Tofu is very extensively and com- 
monly used, especially among those living apart 
from the sea-coast, and where they cannot get 
fresh fishes, this is cooked aud used as a substi- 
tute for fishes. This bean is exceedingly rich in 
nitrogenous substances. It contains about 87 
per ceat. of albumenoidg, cr over three times as 
much as wheat, barley or oats, and one anda 
half times as much as pess or beans contain. So 
far, our people are the most extensive consum- 
ers of pulse of any people in the world. It 
seems to me that it is caused by the demand for 
nitrogenous food, which was almost excluded 
from animal fcod besides fishes on our table, 
Egg plants are mostly oblong and large. Re 
cently two Chinese varietics were introduced; 
one is very long, and anvther very large and 
round, The former is about one inch by one 
foot and a half; tbe latter is over six inches in 
diameter, They are not popular. Amongjthe 
gourd family, our squashes are small, but solid 
and very sweet. They are flattened, deeply grooved 
and of reddish color. A small, oblong variety of 
golden muskmelon is common and popular. It 
is rich in flavor and taste. Cucumbers are 
grown only for use in early spring, and afier- 
ward varieties of cucumis common take their 
place. They are hardy and profitable. The 
gourd wi3 formerly one of our novelties for 
receiving any liquid. Different forms of gourd 
are more or less artificially designed. In the 
southern islands a large variety of lagenaria 
daristernon is grown, sometimes two feet by 
three feet of green ekin and white powdered. 
The flesh is soft. In some parts varieties of 
luffa (L. petola) are used when young. Lately 
a large variety was introduced, being about 
eight to nine feet. When ripened, the inside 
net-work is uscd as a sponge. Balsam apples 
(momordica charantia) are grown, They are 
commonly fusiform, but in the southern part 
there is a larger variety, white instead of green, 
and itis not so bitter as the green small va- 
riety. 

For leaves and flowers, we have no varieties 
of cabbages; what is here called Japanese cab- 
bage is a variety of brassica clinensis, and is of 
Chinese origiv. Varieties of this species are 
enumerable, and the leaves are unfolded except 
the one above referred to, so it is with our spin- 
aches, Ajkindjof chrysantkeum(ch.coronariuw), 
is cultivated for its leaves and stalks. It is 
tender, and of fine flavor and used as spinaches. 
In this country thia plant is grown for its flow- 
ers, which are largely single and double. The 
stalk still seems to be tender. The flowers of 
the common chrysanthemum, generally of yel- 
low color, are used in Japan. Before the flow- 
ers fade] away, the petals are collected and put 
in an iron pan on the fire and stirred till boiled, 
avd. afterward carefully dried in the sun, and 
kept in an air-tight porcelain pot. This keeps 
in good flavor and color for several years. To 
use this it should be put in beiling water for § 
few minutes and then into cold water, Young 
flowers of amomon mioga and petorites Japamics 
are used for relishes in season. 

For its young shoots and stalks, aralia cordats 
is grown a8 asparagus, cryptotenia canadensis 
is cultivated like celery, and used to cook. Tw0 
kinds of fern (pteris aquilina and osmunda res* 
lis) are used. These ferns,,bamboo shoots and 
some others are rather wild grown, but some 
are forced in bot beds or carefully manured; * 
bamboo bush near a large town adds a large 
amount of income to the owner. Six or seve® 
kinds are commonly known as edible. Among 
aquatic plants, the most common vegetable # 
Lotus (nelumbium necifera) or African water 
lily. The leaves and flowers are very large 
grow in marshy lands or in ponds, The 
are over four feet long having five to six inter 


nodes, and seven by eight holes vertically E: 


They are mealy and wholescme. A Chines 
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riety lately introduced is very large being about 
three inches in diameter, but the internode is 
shorter than the original variety. A variety 
of arrow head (sajitaria sajitifolia) is grown in 
marshy land. The tuber has a good flavor, but 
alittle bitter in taste. Tuber of water chest- 
put (scirpus tuberous) is smaller than that of 
the above. This is used in a raw state. The 
young shoots of brosenia per tata which grows 
jn an old pond, is covered with a transparent, 
gelatinous substance. This is used as a delicacy. 
Different species of sea weeds (seven species 
common, are used. The highly esteemed species 
is porpbyra vulgaris. This is made into shape 
like thin sheets of paper for the sake of conve- 
venience. Culture of this weed and making 
into the sheet is cne of our important indus 
tries. 

There is one more group remaining to be 
spoken of. This comprises those which are 
used for flavoring or relishes, as horse radish, 
water cress, etc. Wasabi (entrema wasabi) is 
the best representative for fragrant, sweet, acrid 
taste. Itis used just like horse radisb, but is 
more noble. The best roots are cultivated only 
in clear spring water ruuning down the moun- 
tain valleys. Young leaves of polygonum ja- 
ponicum are used like water cress. The leaves 
and spikes of fragrant basil (perilla arguta) are 
used in different ways se as to impart fine fra- 
grance and a deep purple color. A variety of 
deep purple and curled leaves may be fitted to 
ornamental forage plant like colors in this 
country. 





MUSLIN POULTRY-HIUSE FOR 
STORMY WEATHER. 


Every poultryman knows the aversion shown 
by the fowls to the poultry-house in the day- 
time. They prefer being outside in the storm 
to being confined in a closed, dark place; but 
they are very partial to a shed, or any kind of 
well-lighted shelter. A cheap arrangement can 
be made for them, which may be movable, by 
using shingling lath (one by three inches) and 
unbleached muslin. To make a muslin house 
ten by ten feet, proceed as follows: 

A strip for the top, four for the bottom, and 
three for stripping one foot from the ground, 
making eight strips, ten feet long each, or 
eighty feet. One strip for the top of the en- 
trance in front, eight feet long and twelva strips 
six feet long, for the ends and roof, the total 
being about 160 feet of material, costing $1. A 
few boards on the front, with the same at the 
rear, completes all but the musliv, of which 
about twelve yards will be sufficient. Run the 
muslin from the bottom of the strip over the 
top, and fasten to bottom strip on the other 
side. Have nothing but the boards on the ends, 
go as to strengthen the frame, and also that the 
fowls may pass out at either end. Sew the mus- 
lin together with a sewing machine, and use it 
either crosswise or up and down. Draw it 
tightly over tho frame, and paint it with any 
kind of cheap paint ; or oil may be used instead. 
The structure need not cost over $2.50, and it 
will afford excellent protection against the 
winds and rains, as there will be plenty of 
scratehing-room for an average flock. The mus- 
lin admits sufficient hght, and is much better 
than glass for retaining warmth.—American 
Agriculturist. 


WIND AS A SEED CARRIER. 


At the meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences, in Boston, last month, Prof. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, the visiting English naturalist, 
read a very interesting paper, on ‘‘ The Wind as 
a Seed Carrier in Relation to one of the Difficult 
Problems in Geographical Distribution.” A 
problem which has greatly interested botanists 
ia that some species of plants which have a wide 
distribution in the Southern hemisphere are also 
common plants in the North, many of them be- 
ing of the arctic flora, said the speaker. This 
fact was considered as remarkable by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, and has been so considered by other 
naturalists. The number of plants so distributed 
is considerable, there being from fifty to sixty 
species in New Zealand and about the same 
number each in Australia and Patagonia, all of 
which are identified with those of Northern 
latitudes, many being common British plants. 
Darwin proposed as the cause—the temperature 
due to the extension of the glaciers to the 
Equator; but this reason is now found to dis- 
agree with known facts. Five causes of distri- 
bution of seeds are prominent: 1, sea currents; 
2, birds, eating fruits, the seeds of which, after 
digestion, are found to be widely distributed; 
3, seeds of marsh plants, being in the mud 
which adheres to the feet of wading birds, are 
carried long distances ; 4, sticky seeds, which at- 
tach themselves to the feathers of birds; and 5, 
the agency of the wind. Another fact which 
must be taken in connection with the fifth 
cause is that seeds must needs find compara- 
tively bare areas of earth in whieh to germinate. 
In England, on the bare earth of railway cuts, 
the flora which grew afterward was found to be 
always different from that of the adjacent 
country ; so en high mountains and bare areas 





flowers. While the power of the wind to trans- 

port seeds is not yet determined, still the weight 

of evidence is that it is ample for the transporta- 

tion of small, light seeds through considerable 

distance. Dust particles from the Java erup- 

tion, of greater weight than many seeds, 

were found on the decks of vessels at from 

900 to 1,000 miles distance at sea. Taken 

in connection with the fact that these intro- 

duced plants are mostly light-seeded ones, the 

wind, without question, is a most important 
factor in their distribution. Professor Wallace 
estimated that ifa single seed per equare mile 
of territory was deposited once per hundred 
years, it would be rufficent to keep up the stock 
and to maintain the purity of the species. In 
his book on the Azores he had called attention 
to the fact that neither ocean currents nor birds 
would explain the occurrence of certain Euro- 
pean plants there, which can only he explained as 
having been wind-borne. It is noteven the usual 
atmospheric currents which transport the seeds, 
since prevailing winds as well as ocean currents 
are from the west; but it is the occasional tem- 
pestuous outbursts of atmospheric energy. A 
corroborative proof of the efficacy of the winds 
in distribution is found in the fact that the 
species found on mountains in lower latitudes 
are mostly Arctic, for the reason that seeds 
from the temperate zone when blown up to high 
altitudes would failto gerwinate. 

The ensuing discussion showed gencral ac- 
ceptance of the opinion that the power of air 
currents is entirely adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the results attributed to them in the 
paper. 


BEGONIAS FROM SEED. 


Tue time of sowing will depend upon the con- 
venience for raising the seed. If there is warmth 
at command, the middle of February is not too 
soon, a8 the young plants then get a long seazon 
of growth; indeed, many of them will bloom the 
first year. Theseed requires a temperature of 
60° to bring them up, and when the young plants 
are large enough to handle, they should be 
pricked off into pans, and thence into small 
pots. If they are hardened off and planted out 
they will make good tubers by the end of antumn, 
and taken up, driec, and stored in dry sand, they 
will make a good show the following year. One 
year old tubers are necessary to a good display. 
The foilowing year, early in April, the tubers 
should be planted in light soil, in a cold-frame, 
only giving water now and then till they 
are in full growth. They should not be coddled 
but be allowed to come on with plenty of air, 
hardening them so that they can be lifted with 
balls of soil, and be put into position by the end 
of the first week in June. The great mistake 
made is in using plants that have been raised in, 
or started in heat for bedding; they seldom do 
well, generally getting crippled by a spell of cold 
weather in June. It is also better not to pot 
them, but to treat them as above mentioned, as 
they then make a greater amount of roots. If 
no heat is at command, sow in May, and prick 
the young plants out {n pans and boxes when 
large enough. In these they may remain for 
the season, as they will not be large enough to 
flower till the following year.—J. CorNa#iLL, in 
Gardening Illustrated. 


DOUBLE DWARF SUNFLOWER. 


A new style cf sunflower, as yet but little 
known to the public, is that of Helianthus mul- 
tiflorus plenus. It is a hardy perennial plant, 
and in this locality stands out during winter 
without protection. In regioms more severe it 
can be wintered by covering with leaves or 


table litter. Each year the plant grows into a 
handsome, compact, pyramidal bush, about four 
feet high, and almost literally covers itself with 
golden yellow flowers, about the size of Dablias. 
In this condition at first sight it may be easily 
misteken for a plantof yellow Dahlia. It is very 
desirable for the border of perennials, or on the 
margin of a shrubbery. As a cut flower it is vari- 
ously applicatle, and will be found quite ser- 
viceable.— Vick's Magazine. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
-+++-838 00@40 00 














Soluble Pacific Guano..... 
Lister Sros.’ Specialties : 





©ver the earth are the fields for introduced 


standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 
OB. Cheanhate...ccccccccese 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone............+... 81 00@33 50 ° 
Crescent Bone ...........00. 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer......... «see 47 00@50 00 
ee. FS Cdctmupenaves 47 00@50 00 
BOE ocsnvecscoes 32 W0@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : | 

vobacco Fertilizer.......... - 30 00@35 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 

WOE BONS TBs ccccccsecces 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs... ..ccccee ee 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 

tatoes....... dieiccmeene 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs...... - 80 00@33 00 


Ammoniated —< ~7_rreee 
A. L, Sardy’s Special 
Phospho-Peruvian a coe 
Alkaline Phosphate...... anes 25 
Cohcentrated Plant Food. . 2 


Se, © 5. -cvecegsenccen 46 
AA Ammoniated _aenegl 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 
bie Ulark «& Uo.'> Special- 
es : 
Americus sone Supesphosphate 88 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 38 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ centa for Pot and 
6@5%¢ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives and daughters! Bone is not 

home at all without them. Yet the 

leave the house silent and sad be 2 usbands 
e Tai es 














Dr. amb FAVORITE REMEDY 


on the shelf and tell them to_use it. Thecolor will 
come back to their cheeks and the laugh to their lips. 
Complaints are linked together. ey are associa 
by Nature. Get one disease and you will have others. 
Dr. David Kenneds’s Favorite Remedy is 


The Greatest Imaginable Blessing. 

It is adapted toallages and both sexes, affording re- 
lief_in aul cases caused by impurity of the blood, such 
as Kidneyand Liver Complaints. Constipation and 
Weaknesses peculiar to women. No sufferer should 
despair as long as this remedy remains untried. 

DR. D. KENNEDWS FAVORITE REMEDY, 
Prepared at soaeot. N.Y. Sold b hones druggists. 

a bottle; six for 


BEAL SCALES 


AWARDED FIRST 


Fe Cc .agis Moga xn it mete vaakers 
« a, alge. 

ti al ame Hey. Scales, Platform 
Seales, nes Important pa PRO ENTS, 


BEST T VALUE for YOUR MOREY. reek ‘crear terms and 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and tue following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, © any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROOLAMATION.” bv Ritchie. Size 

Of Sheet, BAB... ..ceccsssseeccccsccererseroceece BF 
The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed anil attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist. :nd A. H 


Ritchie, the Engraver.........cees.++:sseeeee 20 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Size, 26x40...... eecccccccccosoocese eccccccece sosece 
The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed by fe a 
Ritchie, the Engraver............0s0+-seeesees ove 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x%...... 116 
EX-VIOE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER COLFAX 


iZO, 1GXBV,....eccccceessseescvecccesseerecccsocece io 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x20,......000-++ 1 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...... .....0.++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

860 pages, PYice,.........scescescesees cccccecsere = 15 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN. bad Bovna 

ee ae erccccecsece «= 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yoi k. 


Che Independent. 
WE OFFER XO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


52 Numbers (postame free)......2-.+-0ee0+eseeee BS OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free........000--- 2 V’S 











PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a dr coniition, therety assuring 
full weieht of ferta lizing ‘m Most flattering 
results where es a side y Og os other propera- 
tions. Li are —y oe no scents for these Fert 
izers, orders direc e manufacturer 

prompt attention, Joa wads. Hudson, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J. 
ofease and Dealers are invited te send for 
re 





PISO’S CURE FOR . 


URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. ug 
Best Cough Sayre. Tastes good. Use FS 
in time. Sold by druggist 4B 


CONSUMPTION ¥ 








ARRHrrcarmens FR 


So great 's our faith we cam cure you, d 
ag re ye 
8. Lavpzgsacu & Co., Ni 








| CURE FITS! 


ben I say corel do om mae meaaiy on sto ome for . soa 

d = have them return agai: eure. a 
— je the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or "FALLING | SICKNESS . 
Iife-long ay I warrant my remedy to cure the wer — 
cause others have failed is no reason for not now rece! 
Send at once for a treatire and a*Free Bottle of ay iefalllble 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office. It costs you nothing fora 
trial, and 4 will cure yous 

ddress, DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York, 


a inéu with- 
SLEE ‘dat fe 


ables 2 no. “discomfort. Pere 
phiet o this bj beck nda | 
m this subjec 
yee , —h. ey no » 23 Union Square, N: 


EAFN ESS Its causes. and a new and suc- 
3 cessful CORE at your own 
home, by one who was att oa AF t years, 
Treated mcsat of the noted specialists witbout 
benefit. Cured himseif in_three months, and 
since then hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
on ae 
PAGE, No, 41 West 3iet St.. New York City 


om PARKER’S 
os HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for 

the hair, Restoring color when 

FY, and preventing Dandruff. 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
= hair falling, and is sure to please, 

M4) Be. and $1.00 at Drageiste, 





















FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Bindersfor Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 








Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
“mpire State Superphospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone..........- $2 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. rin Specialties : 
Potato Manure.........ceeeeeee 46 00 
Corn Oe etbeccescococcosts 44 00 
Varstatie * ...cccoceee veeeeutn 48 00 
Complets “A” Brand. covcccece 38 00 





26 - (6 mos.) v5 owe 1 5O 
17 ° (4 mos.) - 100 
13 @ mes.),’ 7 18 
_ nin (1 month), il 30 
2 ° (2 weeks), ou 20 
1 Number (1 week), = - 10 
One subscription two Years...........ccceeseseeee 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
MUtEANOO. ..-ccoccccoscccccoccccrcccces ss sccesesesees oe 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
EE | 
One subscription three years........ eesccocecence 9 OD 
Four subscriptions, one year aeeeensts one re 
mittance............- cocgccccceces - 860 
One subscription four years... © eecscessgeesoocsce 8 50 
Five ) subscriptions, one year each, ‘in one re- 
crccccecsocccescoehO OD 
One subscription IVC YOAFS,.ccece...-seees-eoseeee.O OO 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUBD 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the endas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Applicatien. 
Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tra 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 

send the money ina ReGcisTERED Letrer. The pres. 
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Messrs. & OO., No. eng Fleet Street, 
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Address 
P.-0. Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 
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HERRING’S 
SAFES 


The Bellevue, 


BURNED NOV. 20th, 1886. 


At Cape May Point, N. J. 


**My four-story hote’, ‘The Bellevue,’ 
was entirely destroyed. 
Patent Champion Safes was not recovered 
until thirty-six hours after the fire. I 
found my books, 


One of your 


papers, etc., all pre- 


served. 
* H. H. HAMILTON, M’gr. 


Cape May, Imp’t Co. 





Safes at Reduced Prices 
BEFORE TAKING INVENTORY Jan. Ist. 


HERRING & CO., 


NOS. %1 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


—_— 


rm. BACON PIANOS, 1 


(Late RAVEN & BAOON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 





SPOOL 
SILK, 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Uheapest 
Watches ever Preduced. 


32010) 


WAHAANTED 











PLAIN, SWEEP -SECOND and STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILGER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 

For sale by all Jewelers or by the Manufacturers 
who will deliver them to any partof the U. 8. 
warrant them in every respect. not satiafactory 
ean be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-lists 

MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Broadway. N. Y.- 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED os PRIZE and 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





VICTOR BICYCLES, |*: 


Finest pojnts of construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy witbout investigating. 
Catalogue free. 
Overman Wheel Company, 


182 COLUMBUS AVENUE, Boston. 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all f Stationers: 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 388, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





OVINGTON 


BROTHERS 


Have just received one hundred dinner oats. as illustrated below, of French China, Gocewated with Field 


lowers and with cilded edges to each piece. 
will be sold for 28.00, 


The complete set of 9% pieces, as mentioned 
Extra pieces furnished ata proportionate advance, or pieces not de- 


sired may be omitted. 


12 Dinner Plates. 
12 Sauce Plates. 
12 Soup Plates, 
12 Tea Plates. 

12 Butter Plates. 


SX 
es 





French China $28 00 
mplete Sets, 


1 Sma)l Platter, 
1 Medium Platter. 1 Boup Tureen. 

2 Vegetabie Dishes. 12 Tea Cups and Saucers. 
2 Covered Dishes. ao 
1 Pickle Dish. 9% PIECES. 


1 Gravy Boat. 





Price-list of other dinner seta, with illustrations of noveities in table china 
and glass and bric-a-brac, sent on request. 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooktyn, 
THREE MINUTES FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGF, 
Chicago House, 145 State Street. 





EN NTERPRISE [VJEAT CHOPPERS. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 


FOR CHOPPING 
Sausace Meat, Mince 


Meat, Hamsuac STEAK @, 

For Dyspeprtics. Beer rd ' 

TEA FOR INVALIDS. &c. oO 
cE x 


Farm and Fireside says: 

“It is the only Meat Chopper 
we ever saw that we would give 
house room. It has proven such 
® very useful machine that we 
want our re saders to enjoy its 
benefite with us 

. we wun oe ie 


Send fer Catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE 









°. 19 Chae 8 pe and poe minute, 
ric 


12 ee und per minute. 
Price, $2.50. 
22 aan 2 pean Per minute 


00, 
32 Cc howe pound per ainat 


A 
American Agriculturist says : 
“We bave given this 
Chopper a thorough trial with 
most satisfactory results. They 
excel anything cf the kind made 
in either hemisphere.” 
em 


SOLD BY THE 





No. ‘lo Family Size, Price, $3.00. Hardware Trade 


W’F’C CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Beacon’ Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 


MOTH eT 


(+ 


~ 


*o1Tqud 


*s19[89p BER[D-3821y [Te Aq ydoy 
aT} PeseyO I9A9 93813 [BOWOvAd puB yoojred 


“HVTNOUL) BOA IUKV.LS GNAS 


SOU! 04} St ‘4UETTTOBII8 FUduiap pus say; yeqs 
uezed 9.420004 YIM ‘aRBIp) UlezINH OL 





Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat’d. Aug. 17, 1886. 


This cut shows the working 
A of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping, 
B. Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Shalw, Applin & Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sadbary Street, 
mi fer Cage. BOSTOK 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 








Established 1750, 





Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


J.C.TODD. 


Manufacturer. 
Rig ty 2 nte, Hope, “Blouin 
achiner am 
Engines Boilers. &e. Bale Agen 
fer Mayner’s New Acme fam 
Engine and Force Pump Com 
bined. Also owas and exclusive 
manufacturer of 
THE HEW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 
Ene¢ines are admirably 
adapted to ‘all kinds of /ight power 
tordriving printing presses,pump- 
ood, ndin: 





co 
kinds of agricultur. 
8, and are manufac- 
ollows: 
Horse power ; Horse power 
ond - furnished at especially low wteen, 
d for de er circuit, ‘eae N. 
c. aterson J. 
Or 36 Dey St.. New Yor ~ “4g . ¥ 
Mention this paper. 


6 PIECES SILVERWARE Essie © 


AURTHFORD SILVER PLATE (Oe Northford, 








J.H. BatE;, Vowapeer Ad’t'ing Agent.4l Park Row, 
=. Y.. bought out 8 Pettengili & Co,, April, 1986. 





% Benedict's Time. >& 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonde, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


West-side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE:CITY TIME. 
Only Store 
Benedict Building, 171 


Broadway, 
or. landt St. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


ST EINWAY 


vOTBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Meda) of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal by the Seciety of Arts for 

**Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerdoms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS, 


which I buy or exchange, bring with them many 
quaint and curious pieces, Inscriptions erased and 
goods re-finished byexpert workmen. Send stamp 
for price list. 

Bargains without number coming in this way,I 
sell at half the cost of manufacture. 

My bargains include not only everything in Silver- 
ware, from a Tea Set toa Napkin Ring, but also Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 

Exquisite examples of Flower Jewelry, mourted 
with Diamonds. 

Tings, from $8.50 to &4. 

Pins, from $6,50 to 850. 

Engazement rings, $10 to $500. A 5-stone Pin, 4% 
carats, sharp, snappy, only 8 75. A pairof Earrings, 
8%, 1-16, 1-82 carats, white and perfect, $325; would 
cost elsewhere $40. 

A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $350 to make. 
A very handsome Tete-a-Tete Set, Gorham make, for 
$60, that cost $125. 

Americar Watches, Silver, $7.50 to $30. 
$150. 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, Corner Broome Street. N. ¥ 


SUIT MO. L 








Gold, 20 to 








z aa 
: Plush, 68 
+ 

5 Ss. C. 
i SMALL 
i & CO. 
8 





Bigelow Carpet Co, 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Beussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Gold Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richness and durability of color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed offin their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
ag a trade-mark the word “ BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat. 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Cust # will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Bruasels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 








S$ 4 
 HOUDaeon 
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9 Phyect™ Mu sume Ss. \ { 
fies STAMP FOR Cataocue.- 





om 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT 


. 

There is NOTHING that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
oneof these world-renowned sew- 
ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


ae ae 


All bear this 








W, and G is 
the Machine, 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit. 
Imitators dare not 
put this Medal- 
ion on Machines. 
Ours ~~ the © Risn xTO that can be used with 


EALTH. 
a" ed for 
iewrness SF RUNNING 


STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs 5. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Breech Warehouses 
87 John 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake Bt., Chicago. 


Needles form 








Wosxs FounpDeED Im 1883. 
Highest awarded 
them by the 
bitio} at oan 











IAN OF ORT RIES. 
Tone, Tot Workmanship and Durability. 


ABE & 
Nos. 204 an 206 Eitan KN 4 Besdesere Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. ¥- 


ave Stone | CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
SOLO UNDER GUARRANTEE 
; TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCUL AR 
| CHAS KAESTNERa C° 
“!  303-311S CANAL STR 
CHICAGO ILLS 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, @ AND 23 ROSE STREET, 
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